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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Leéiuéas an the’ Elements of Chémifiry, delivered in the Univerfity of 
Edixbargh, by the late Fofeph Black, M.D. Profeffar of Chemiftry. 
in that Univerfity,; Phyfician to his Majefty for Scotland; Member 
of thé Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peterfburgh. 
Now publifbed from his Manufcripts. By John Robifon, LL. D: 
Profeflor of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
2vol. gto. 3h. 3s. Longman and Rees, London, and Creech, 
Edinburgh. 1803. 


HEMISTRY is a fcience fo much in prefent repute, and the 
attainments of Dr. Black in that fcience are fo generally ac- 
knowledged, that the attention of the public cannot fail to be drawn 
to this work with a force in fome degtee proportioned to the celebrity 
of its author. ‘That Dr. Black’s difcoveries df /atent heat, and the 
gas to which he gave the name of fixed air, laid the foundation of 
pneumatfce chemiftry, is a faét univerfally known ; and every Briton, 
who is at once an admirer of that f{cience, and a lover of his country, 
will feel fome degtee of pride upon perceiving how much the che- 
milts of Paris were indebted to the Profelfor of Edinburgh. The 
work poffeffes other very powerful attractions. It is compofed of 
the lectures delivered from his profeffional chair by a man, who is 
faid to have been as remarkable for the elegant fimplicity of his lan- 
Budge, and the perfpicuous arrangement of his matter, as for his 
eady adherence, in his own philofophical purfuits, to the p-inciples 
laid down in the organum of Bacon. It will, therefore, be eagerly 
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fought after, as an elementary work, by all who prefer the folid know. 
ledge attainable by patient inveftigation to the brilliancy of unfup- 
ported theories, 

There is, however, a numerous clafs of readers, and perhaps of 
critics, who will be wofully difappointed by a perufal of thefe lec. 
tures. All thofe who have profefled their unbounded admiration of 
the French chemifts with their theories and nomenclatures, wil! be 
hurt when they find expofed to public view the numerous: tricks of 
the gods of their idolatry. ‘This will be attributed to the editor of 
the lectures, who therefore may lay his account with having brought 
upon himielf, a fecond time, much of that rancour, which he for. 
merly incuried by his Proofs fa Confpiracy againf? all the Religions 
and Governments of Europe. lu vain have Dr. Robifon and Dr, 
Black done ample juftice tothe unfortunate Lavoifier; in vain hag 
the former admitted to their utmoft extent La Place’s attainments in 
mathematics and affronomy. ‘They have united in treating with cone 
tempc all theories of Life founded on thé facts of chemiftry ; and, by 
thus depriving materialifm of one of its principal fupports, have 
given unpardonable offence to thole fages, who have difcovered the 
unlimited perfectibilicy of man, though he be nothing more than an 
organized fyitem of maiter! 

On this account we will venture to predict, that the conductors 
and writers of ‘ali the jacobinical journals of the age will be up in 
arms ayainit the author and the editor of thefe volumes. Their tafk, 
however, will not be ealy, if they attempt to difcredit the /crence of 
‘either, One indeed may fay, that Dr. Black has been farther behind 
-in chemiftry than he had imagined, whilft another affirms that Dr. 
‘Robifon is avalctudinary man, whofe religious and ariftocratical pre- 
judices make him view every innovation in fcience with gloomy fu} i 
ction, Butfuch remarks will produce little effe€t; becaufe one has 
onby totead the volumes before us, to perceive that both their aue 
thor and their editor, while they reject mere hypothetica] theories 2s 
unworthy of regard, are difpofed to proceed as far as accurate expe- 
riments aad faithful induction will lead them; and furely he, who, 
after what we have witnefled, does not view innovations in fcience 
with fome degree of fufpicion, though he may be a philo/phi/?, cai 
not be deemed a /over of wifdam. 

The mode of attack, therefore, will be changed; and our monthh 
and guarterly dire€tors of the public talte, finding Dr. Black and Dt. 
Robifon invulnerable in fcience, will proceed with petulance to ex 
pofe the defects of their ftyle. ‘The ftyle of fcience is indeed fufcep- 
tible of no other fpecies of elegance than what is comprifed in per 
fpicuity and precifion; but as our critics are not a// aware of this cit 
cumitance, we fhall not be furprifed if fome of them complain of 3 
want of pathos and energy!’ Atall events, they will dwell with plea 
fure on fome awkward expreffions, which certainly occur in the 
volumes, and, attributing them to the editor, hold them up to ridicule 
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able an opponent of French philofophy and German iHluminifm,—— 
Men of candour, however, will view {uch trivial defeéts in a very dif- 
ferent tight. They will indeed hardly perceive them in a blaze of 
fuch varied excellence ; and whilft they reverence the ftupendous ta- 
Jents of him, who, though his life has been profeffionally devoted ta 
mathematics and mechanical philofothy, has here proved himfelf to be 
one of the proteundett chemuiits of the age, they will be furprifed at 
the {mall number of inelegant phrafes which occur, when they have 
been made acquainted with the ftate in which the manufcript lec- 
tures were put into the hands of Dr. Robifon. 


« That I engaged,” fays he, ‘ to revife and prepare for publication 
the prelections of this eminent profeifor, may appear prefumptuous, and to 
require fome apology. Chemutry is a feience of {uch immenfe extent, 
fo multifarious, fo abtirule in its princip'es, and intricate in their combina+ 
tion and mutual dependence, that fo pretend to appreciate, or, it necef- 
fary, to alter any thing weitten by Dr. Black, requires no common faga» 
city, and a degree of information not to be looked for in one who is not 
profeiiedly a chemiit. And it feems a tajk too great for any perton fuffi- 
ciently occupied in official duties of a very different nature, 1 acknow- 
ledge the juitice of the charge, 

“ But I truft that when the reader, and particularly thofe who have 
had the happinels of liftening to the prelections of this excellent teacher, 
is informed in what manner this taik fell into my hands, the appearances 
of pre‘umption will be confiderably letlened, and that my endeavours to 
periorm it in a fuitable manner will be received with tome indulgence.”, 


For indulgence there is furely no room, where every thing has 
been done that an editor could do; and done in a manner en- 
titled to the approbation, not of the friends of Dr. Black only, 
but, of every friend of real fcience. The executors of the cele+ 
brated chemiit were induced to publifh his Icétures from his manu- 
fcript notes, in order to prevent a furreptitious edition, with which 
they were threatened from notes taken by fome of his pupils, end 
gradually improved by -the corrections and additions of fucceflive 
years. His own notes were known to be far from perfect; and to 
work them up into a form fit for the public eye, was a tafk which 
could be expe&ed only by a man who, befides being acquainted 
with the general principles of the fcience, was privy to the progrefs 
of Dr. Black’s difcoveries, and fufficiently attached to him, while 
alive, to undergo, for the fake of his fair fame, the irkfome toil of 
an editor, Such a man was found in Dr. Robifon, who had once 
been his pupil, was afterwards his fucceffor in the univerfity of 
Glafgow, and had, for many years before his death, been his col- 
leazue, and one of his moft confidential friends in the univerfity of 


Edinburgh. 


“ When the propofal was made to me,” fays the editor, “ it fartled 
me; but it pleafed me. It was very gratifying thus to have the lai and 
the beit opportunity of paying my re!peéts to the memory of my excellent 
friend. I was indeed attached to Dr. Black by every honourable tie ;”— 
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ing on the table, or fomething going forward in the furnaces. All thefe 


»-f{uficient for demanding from them that tribute of re(peét which we 
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and “‘ had no reafon for declining the talk, but the very poweiful one of 
bad health, and thefear of its growing worfe, and my being thereby rey. 
dered unable to fulfil my engagements. It was, however, ttrougly preffed 
upon me; fo that, afier ome fear and hefitation, 1 agreed to the propofal, 
“ But 1 had not fufficiently weighed the burden which I had taken ypon 
my fhoulders. I had been informed that Dr. Black had, for two or three 
ears belore his death, occupied himfelf in the revifal of the notes of his 
eGtures, and had brought them into very good order. Two or three of 
them which | looked into, in order to form a judgment of my taik, core 
refponded with this account, and the engagement was entered into, This 
was in January 1800, while I was occupied with my college duty, fo that 
J could do nothing in the, affair till the May following. When I then en. 
tered ferioully on the taik, I found that the notes were (with the excep- 
tion of perhaps a {core of lectures) in the fame imperfect condition that 
they had been in from the beginning, confifting entirely of fing!e leaves 
of paper in oGavo, full of erations, interlinings, and alterations of every 
kind; fo that, in many places, it was not very certain which of feveral 
notes wasto be cholen, They were often in fuch a ftate, that I could not 
give them to my amanuentis to be tranfcribed; and the only thing that 
could be done was for me to dictate from them, I took this method, as 
the only fecurity for obtaining a fair tran‘cript. This procefs necellarily 
confumed a great deal of time before I could get to the end. It was thea 
only that I could form a judgment of the performance; for, as I was gos 
jig on, almoit deeyphering, my attention was wholly engrofled by the 
Jines before me, and I had fcarcely any notion of a page of it taken td. 
ether. 
aii I now found a difficulty of another kind: Throughout the whole fe- 
ries of leftures, wherever the fubject was very plain and obvious, the ma- 
nafcript contained merely a memorandum, from which Dr. Black had lec- 
tured extempore; in many places a reference was made to fomething dtand- 





















blanks were to be filled up, before I could fay that I had made out even @ 
rough dranght of the lectures. This was done; and then it only remained 
to make {ome alterations in the modes of expreflion, to cancel allations te 
a former day’s lecture, and other circumftances of this kind, which were 
not fuitable to the appearance in the form of a book. In a few places, I 
found myfelfeonfiderably at a lofs to afcertain the author’s meaning, when 
the reference was very flight, often in a note with the pencil. I mention 
all thefe circumitances, to account for the feeming jdtss in the publica- 
tion,” 


ie have mentioned them for a very different reafon. They will 
probably be overlooked by thofe critics who are determined to de- 
tract from the reputation of the editor of thefe volumes; but as we 
have no fuch defign, we have laid them before our readers as ground 


cheerfully pay to the talents of him, who, “ in ficknefs and in for- 
row,” could, while profeffionally occupied in a different department 
of fcience, accomplifh what has here been accomplifhed, in the fhort 
fpace of two years! Some indeed may infer from this account of 
the ftate in which the lectures were put into the hands of Mt. oS 
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bifon, that he may fhare with Dr. Black the honour of being the 
author of thefe Yolumes; but to prevent all fuch miftakes as this, he 


proceeds to fay, 


“ J had the affiftance of a very fair copy of notes taken by a ftudent, or 
rather manufactured by the comparifon of many fuch notes. This copy 
belonged to Dr. Black, and he had made many alterations and i/ertions 
of whole pages with his own hand. It was of contiderable fervice to me 
for filling up the blanks above mentioned. Befides the notes which Dr, 
Black had before him while he lectured, and which were all put into fe- 
parate parcels, each of which contained a le¢iure, there are other {mall 
parcels, titled with the different articles of the courie, and containing notes 
and memorandums of expe. iments, quotations from auihors, {peculations 
and conjectures on interetiing facis or opinions. From thele alfo 1 was 
frequently enabled to fupply what’Dr. Black had faid in the lecture, 

“ With fach helps, 1 trutt that 1 have omitted nothing of any importe 
ance, and have every where exp-elied Dr, Black’s fentiments with accu- 
ricy. ‘This is always done in his own words, except in the cafes already 


‘mentioned, where | filled up a blank in the manuteript. Even in thele 


cafes, if the words of the above meniioned notes taken in the clals ex- 

relied the fubject with diltinétnels, 1 took them, in preference to any in- 
fertion of my own, as probably not diffecing g.catly from Dr. Black’s dif- 
courleé. Where I had no fuch help, | queftion not but that the difference 
between Dr. Black’s manner of exprefling himfelf and mine, will be per- 
ceived by the gentlemen who had the pleafure of hearing him. I aim lene 
fible that his language had a perlpicuous implicity which | canuot attain.” 


With all the helps, however, which Dr, Robifon was able to pro- 
cure, he could not publifh the whole courfe of Chemiftry which his 
friend was accuftomed to read in the fchools of the univerfity of 
Edinburgh. ** The memorandums on the medical preparations of 
mercury are fo extremely flight and imperfect, that, ignorant (fays 
he) as Lam of medicine and pharmacy, I could not venture to make 
any ufe of them. The memorandums on the chemical analylis of 
animal and vegetable fubftances are not in condition fit for publica- 
tion, not being at all accommodated to the prefent ftate of chemical 
{cience.” Yet he feems to hope that a more complete view of this 
very important part of the courfe may be recovered; and talks, with 
hefitation indeed, of publifhing it in a fupplementary volume, 

To what he has publifhed he bas added notes, which the reader 
will find highly valuable, both as they illuftrate the text, and afcer- 
tain Dr. Black's claims to fume importance difcoveries ; and likewife 
as they exhibit notions truly philofaphical on the fubject of chemif- 
tty. "In this refpeét they are perhaps fuperior to any thing in the text, 
Or indeed thar is to be met with any where elfe, “Phe preface is con- 
cluded with an extremely intereiting account of the life of the au- 
thor, which we are forry that our limits wil] not admit of our infert- 
Ingentire. In refpect of -ftyle it may eafily be equalled, and has 
often been furpafled; but there are not in the Euglifh language many 
tketches of liesasy characters, which exhibit fo perfect picture of 
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the man as well in his domeftic habits, as in his efforts to improve 
his favourite fcience. Of this memoir we fubjoin a pretty copious 
abftract. 

Dr, Black was born in France, on the banks of the Garonne, in 
the year 1728. His father, Mr. John Black, though of Scottith des 
fcent, was a native of Ireland, but had refided for fome time at Bor. 
deaux as a wine-merchant, when he married the daughter of Mr, 
Robert Gordon of an ancient family in Aberdeenfhire, who was en- 

aged in the fame trade with himiell. 

“he enlightened mind, liberal fentiments, and amiable manners 
of Mr. Black attracted the attention of the illuftrious Montefquieu, 
who hanoured the man poflefled of them with no common {hare of 
his friendfhip, and whv, when he heard of Mr. Black’s intention to 
Jeave Bordeaux, wrote to him a letter, in which he faid, ** I carnot 
reconcile mylelf to the thoughts of your leaving Bordeaux, | lofe 
the mott agreeale pleafuse that I had, that of feeing you often, and 
forgetting myfelf with you.” This overflow of kindnels may be at. 
tributed ii part perhaps to French manners; but the prefident could 
not fail to enjoy much pleature in the fociety of the intelligent Eng- 
lifhmen with whom he converfed at Bordeaux, as trom them he 
mizht derive much information re{pecting the Britifh conftitution, ta 
which his partiality is fo well known. 

Mr. and Mrs, Black had thirteen children, who were al! taught ta 
read Fngiifh by their mother; and the fubje& of this memoir was, 
in 1740, fent over to Belfaft, that he might receive the education of 
a Britith fubje&. After refiding fix years at Beltaft, he went, very 
well inftructed in the learning of grammar {chools, to the univeriity 
of Glafgow, where his attention was chiefly attraéted to phyfical 
{cience, 


" © Being required by his father to make choice ofa profeflion, he pre- 
ferred that of medicine, as the moft fuited to the general habits of his flue 
dies, not forefeeing, during the happy gaiety of youth, how much he would 
fuffer by anxious iolicitude and fears in the practice of this noble art. 

“« It was fortunate for Dr, Black that, when he began his medical fiu- 
dies at Glafgow, the celebrated Dr. William Cullen had jutt entered on 
his great career, was become conf{cious of his own ftrength, and taw the 
grea unoccupied fied of philoiophical chemiliry open be!ore him. it 

ad been treated hitherto only as a very curious and uleful a t, which was 
indeed (ulceptible of much improvement by means of rational inquiry and 
di‘cuilion. But Cullen faw_ in it a vatt department of the icience of na 
ture, which mult be founded on principles as immutab'e as’ the laws of 
mechanifm,; and which may be one day formed into a great fy{tem of doce 
trines, of various degrees of {ubordination and dependence. He was des 
termined to attempt this mighty taik, and promiled himielf great reputa- 
tion by its accomp'ithment. Nor was he altogether difappointed. He 
quickly fueceeded in taking Chemittr) out of the hands of the metallu gifts 
and pharcmaceutiiis, and exhibited it as a liberal fvience, the fudy of a 
gentleman. His pupils became zealous chemifts as well as refined phy fi- 
ojogilis, Young Black was particular'y delighted with a view which ner 
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corded fo happily with thofe enlarged habits of thought which he had ace 
aired; and his great bias to this ttudy’was toon perceived by Dr, Cullen, 
No profeilor took a more lively interett in the progreis of an emuloas 
fudent than Cullen. It was his delight to encourage and aflilc their ef- 
forts;* and he foon attached Mr. Black fo clotely to himielf, that the pus 
l| his operations; and his 


pil was confidered as the profetlor’s afliftant in « 
experiments were adduced in the lecture, as good authority. 

« Our young philofopher had laid down a very comprehentive and fe- 
rious plan for the conduct of his fludics. This appears by a number of 
noté-books found among his papers. There are tome in which be feems 
to have inferted every thing as it took his fancy, in medicine, chemiitry, 
jucilprudence, or matters of fafles and I find others into which he has 
transferred the fame things diitributed according to their {cicntific con- 
nections. Tu thort, he has kept a journal and ledger of his itudies, and has 
pofied his books like a merchant. I have looked over thefe memorandums 
with fome care, and have there feen the firli germs of tho e dilcoveries 
which have at lait produced fuch a complete revolution in chemical [ci- 
ence. What particularly ftruck me, was the fieadine!s with which he ad- 
vaneed in any path of knowledge,—aulla retrorsum., Thingsare injerted for 
the fi: time, from fome prefent impretiion of their tingularity or import- 
ance, but. without any allufion to their connections. When a thing of the 
fame kind is mentioned again, there is generally a re!erence back to its 
fellow ; and thus the moft infulated faéis often acquired a connection which 
gave them a {cientific importance,” 

It is by the aid of fuch contrivances as thefe th:t even genius if- 
felf attains to eminence in fcience; and from the youth, who had 
adopted them at the age of twenty, important difcoveries might rea- 
fonably have been expected. Accordingly, in the oidelt of thefe 
notes Dr. Robifon found interefting queries reipecting the_nature of 
cooling mixtures, and the cold produced by liquefaction; but he dif- 
covered no obfervations on fixed air of a date prior to the year, 1752. 

In 1750 Mr. Black removed from Glafgow to Edinburgh to finith 
his ftudies in the moft celebrated medical {chool then in Europe.— 
It was the good fortune of chemical fcience that the opinions of pro- 
feflors were at that period divided ** concerning the manner in which 
certain lithontriptic medicines, and particularly lime-water, act in 
alleviating the excruciating pains of the ftone and grave).” ‘I his 
was a fubject quite fuited to the tafte of our young philolopher; and 
was indeed highly interefting both: to the chemift and the phy fician, 

. 





uae 


* It is fomewhat extraordinary, and, we think, not much to the credit 
ofthe Urerati of Edinburgh, that there has not yet appeared a tolerable 
biographical fketch of this unqueitionably eminent man, Is there not 
among Dr. Cullen’s numerous pupils one man who was attac: ed to him as 
Dr. Robifon was to Dr. Black? In the transactions f she Rayal Society of 
Edinburgh are many beautiful ipecimens of biography, the tubjecis offome 
of which feem hardly to have been entitled to fuch aiftinciion; but in thole 
volumes the reader inay look in vain for a life ef Dy. Cullen! Rey. 
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All the medicines, which were then in vogue as folvents, feem to des 
rive their efticacy from quick lime, which derives its power {from the fire, 
Its wonderful property of becoming intenfely hot, and even ignited, when 
moderately wetted with water, had long engaged the attention of the che. 
mifts. It was therefore very natural for them to aleiibe its power to ig. 
neous matter imbibed from the fire, retained in the lime, and communis 
cated ‘by ito alkalis, and other fubftances, which it renders fo powertul 
ly acrid. Mr. Black at firft entertained this opinion; for in one memo: 
randum, he hints at {ome way of catching this matter as it e/capes from the 
lime, while it becomes mild by expofure to the air ;—but on the oppofite 
blank page is written, ‘ Nothing escapes, —the cups rises considerably by absorbs 
mg air.’ A few pages after this, he compares the lofs of weight fufiained. 
by an ounce of chalk, when calcined, with its lofs when diliolved in {pi- 
rit of falt (muriatic acid). This was before the end of the year 1752; fo 
that he muft have then more than fufpeéted the real nature of thefe {ub- 
fiances. Soon afterwards the experiments with magnefia, which laid open 
the whole myfiery, are mentioned in the following memorandum : 

«© When f rcecspitate lime by common alkali, there is no effervefcence, 
The air quits the alkali for the lime, but it is not lime any longer, but 
€:c:c:. It now effervelces, which good lime will not.” 

“ He had now difcovered that the terrible acrimony of thofe powerful 
fubfiances is their native property, and nol any igneous matter derived 
from the lime, and by the lime from the fire. He had dilfcovered that a 


cubic inch of marble confifts of about half its weight of pure lime, and as 
much air as would filla veffel holding fix wine-gallons, and that it is ren- 


dered talielefs and mild by this addition, in the {ame manner that the oil of 
vitriol (fylphuric acid) is rendered tafielefs and mild, in the form of ala- 
bafter, by its combination with calcareous earth. 

« His experiments on the lithontriptic medicines, by afcertaining the 
true nature of quick lime, had in one glance thowed him, what caulticily 
is, to What fubitances it belongs, and how ta induce it, or remove it, of 
direct its aGtivity at pleafure. This was a fubje@ more interefiing even to 
the phyfician than to the chemift. . It had divided the opinions jn both de- 
partments, and given rife to many myflerious notions concerning the na- 
ture of fire (and favourites, becaule myflerious) derived from the vefy.re: 
markable properties of quicklime. Our notions are .now altogether re 
verfed. Lime imparts nothing; it only removes from fubftances, natu: 
yally cauftic, that air which renders them mild; and by this addition it be- 
comes mild or ina@tive.. Thefe myfterious notions are now exploded as 
mere fancies ; and great fimplicity is now perceived in thele operations of 
nature, which formerly appeared very intricate or abftrute. 

* Tt is furely a dull mind that would not be animated by fuch a profped 
as was now opened to the young philofopher. I prefume that Mr. Black 
felt its genial influence; and I fuppofe that having fixed on this for the 
fubje of his inaugural! eflay, he deferred application, for a degree, till his 
doctrine fhould be effablithed beyond the poilibility of contradiction, by 4 
train of decilive experiments. ' ° 

The inaugural eflay, and the precife time of its appearance in public, 
were fortunate circumftances for icience. At this very time Dr. Cullen 
was removed to Edinburgh, and the chemical chair at Glafgow was vacanl 
On whom could it be beftowed with fo much propriety, as on an alum 
nus of the univerfity, who had fo eminently diftinguifhhed himlelf, ete 
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achemift, andas a reafoner? For I hefitate not to fay, that excepting the 
optics of Newton, there is not 9 finer model of philotuphical inveitigation, 
than the eflay on magnefia and quicklime.” 


As fuch that effay appeared to Montefquieu, who, as foon as he 
had read it, called on his friend at Bordeaux, and faid—** Mr. 
Black, my very good friend, I rejoice with you; your fon will be 


the honour of your name and of your family.” , 


« That fagacious philofopher,” fays Dr. Robifon, “ faw, with the firt 
glance, the door opened to a field of refearch, altogether novel, and of 
unknown extent. What could be more fingular than to find fo {ubtile a 


fubftance as air exifting in the form of a hard itone, and its prelence ac- 
companied by fuch a change “in the properties of that flonc? What 


bounds could reafonably be ict to the imagination, in fuppofing that other 


-aérial fluids, as remarkable in their properties, might exit ina folid form 
"jn many other bodies, which attracted no notice, becaule their nature and 


compolition were unknown ?” 


At Glafgow Dr. Black gave le€tures as well on the inftitutes of 
medicine as on chemiftry, fo that his attention was neccflarily di- 
vided between two very different fciences, He was likewife ex- 
tremely anxious about his patients, of whom his reputation and cle- 
gant manners had procured to him a great number. “an 


“ Tt is in this way,” fays Dr. Robifon, who then knew him well, «that 
I account to mylelf for the remarkable fact, that, although Dr. Black had 
opened fuch a new and boundlefs ‘field of chemical refearch, which pro- 
mifed fo much, both of knowledge and of fame, and in which we fee, by 
the progrefs of fome very flovenly adventucers, that it was extremely ealy 
to difcover objects, both new and'wonderlul, and important; that not- 
withftanding all this, he did not immediately engage with ardour and per- 
feverance in this race. of difcovery and of honour, But this was, in my 
opinion, very unfortunate for the world. What a difference there would 
have heen between the patient, judicious, and progreflive inveltigation of 
Dr. Black, and the hatty, wavering, and often flovenly experimenting of 
some manufacturers in science, whole with to get firlt to market with ever 
thing was reprefented by them as proceeding from public {pirit, while 
the endeavours of others to correct their own errors, to arrange and me- 
thodize their materials, and thus to advance fecurely, though flowly, in 
the great path of philofophical difcovery, was attributed to a narro~’s 
minded pride, or the felfiih vanity of being accounted the author of a [yf- 
tem. But, est modus in rebus. It muft be owned that Dr. Black was too 
little animated by his own fuccefs,—-too infenfible to the real value of li- 
terary fame, and to the notige taken by the public of his difcoveries, and 
hot fufficiently excited toa vigorous profecution of them.” * 


In Glafgow he poffeffed the efteem and regard of all whofe regard 
was worth the poffefling ; and it was there, between the years 1759 
and 1763, that **he brought to maturity thofe {peculations con- 
cerning the combination of heat or fire with the fubftance of tangi- 
ble matter, which had long occupied his thoughts occafionally,”—~ 


Dr. Robifon gives a per{picuous view of the methods by oe he 
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All the medicines, which were then in vogue as folvents, feem to des 
rive their efficacy from quick lime, which derives its power from the fire, 
Its wonderful property of becoming intenfely hot, and even ignited, when 
moderately wetted with water, had long engaged the attention of the chee 
mifts. It was therefore very natural for them to aleribe its power to ig. 
neous matter imbibed from the fire, retained in the lime, and communis 
cated by itto alkalis, and other fubftances, which it renders 1o powertul 
Jy acrid. Mr. Black at firft entertained this opinion; for in one meme 
randum, he hints at {ome way of catching this matter as it e{capes from the 
lime, while it becomes mild y expofure to the air;—but on the oppohte 
blank page is written, ‘ Nothing escapes,—the cup rises considerably by absorb. 
amg air.’ A few pages after this, he compares the lofs of weight fuliained- 
by an ounce of chalk, when calcined, with its lofs when diliolved in {pi- 
rit of falt (muriatic acid). This was before the end of the year 1752; fo 
that he mult have then more than fufpeéted the real nature of thefe fub- 
fiances. Soon afterwards the experiments with magnefia, which laid open 
the whole myftery, are mentioned in the following memorandum : 

“© When I precip'tate lime by common alkali, there is no effervelcence. 
The air quits the alkali for the lime, but it is not lime any longer, but 
e:c:c:. It now effervelces, which good lime will not.” 

“‘ He had now difcovered that the terrible acrimony of thofe powerful 
fubfiances is their native property, and nol any igneous maiter derived 
from the lime, and by the lime from the fire. He had dilcovered that a 


cubic inch of marble confitts of about half its weight of pure lime, and as 
much air as would fill a veffel holding fix wine-gallons, and that it is ren- 


dered tatielefs and mild by this addition, in the {ame manner that the oil of 
vitriol (fulphuric acid) is rendered tafiele{s and mild, in the form of ala- 
bafter, by its combination with calcareous earth. 

“ His experiments on the lithontriptic medicines, by afcertaining the 
true nature of quick lime, had in one glance thowed him, what cauiticily 
3s, to What fubiiances it belongs, and how to induce it, or remove it, of 
dire its aGtivity at pleafure. This was a fubje@ more interefling even to 
the phyfician than to the chemift. . It had divided the opinions jn both de- 
partments, and given rile to many myfierious notions concerning the na- 
ture of fire (and favourites, becayle myfierious) derived from the vety.re- 
markable properties of quicklime. Our notions are now altogether re 
verfed. Lime imparts nothing; it only removes from fubftances, natu 
rally cauftic, that air which renders them mild; and by this addition it be- 
comes mild or inative.. Thefe mytierious notions are now exploded as 
mere fancies ; and great fimplicity is now perceived in thefe operations of 
nature, which formerly appeared very intricate or abftrute. 

“ Tt is furely a dull mind that would not be animated by fuch a profped 
as was now opened to the young philofopher. I prefume that Mr. Black 
felt its genial influence; and I fuppofe that having fixed on this for the 
fubjeé@ of his inaugural eflay, he deferred application for a degree, till his 
doctrine thould be eftablithed beyond the poilibility of contradiction, by 4 
train of decilive experiments. ) 

The inavgufal eflay, and the precife time of its appearance in public, 
were fortunate circumitances for fcience. At this very time Dr. Cullen 
was removed to Edinburgh, and the chemical chair at Glafgow was vacath 
On whom could it be beftowed with fo much propriety, as on an alum 
nus of the univerfity, who had fo eminently diltinguifhhed himtelf, 7 
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achemift, andas a reafoner? For I hefitate not to fay, that ex¢epting the 
optics of Newton, there is not 4 finer mode! of philoluphical inveitigation, 
than the eflay on magnefia and quicklime.” 


As fuch that effay appeared to Montefquieu, who, as foon as he 
had read it, called on his friend at Bordeaux, and faid—** Mr, 
Black, my very good friend, I rejoice with you; your fon will be 


the honour of your name and of your family.” ’ 


«* That fagacious philofopher,” fays Dr. Robifon, « faw, with the firf 
glance, the door opened to a field of refearch, altogether novel, and of 
unknown extent. What could be more fingular than to find fo fubtile a 
fubfiance as air exifting in the fo:m of a hard {tone, and its prefence ac- 
companied by fuch a change~in the properties of that flone? What 
bounds could reafonably be ict to the imagination, in fuppofing that other 


-aérial fluids, as remarkable in their properties, might exit ina lolid form 
"jn many other bodies, which attracted no notice, becaule their nature and 


compotition were unknown 2” 


At Glafgow Dr. Black gave le&tures as well on the inftitutes of 
medicine as on chemittry, fo that his attention was neccflarily di- 
vided between two very different fciences, He was likewife ex- 
tremely anxious about his patients, of whom his reputation and ele- 
gant manners had procured to him a great number. “ie. 


“ Tt is in this way,” fays Dr. Robifon, who then knew him well,‘ that 
I account to mylelf for the remarkable fact, that, although Dr. Black had 
opened fuch a new and boundlefs field of chemical refearch, which pro- 
miled fo much, both of knowledge and of fame, and in which we fee, by 
the progrels of fome very flovenly adventuiers, that it was extremely ealy 
to difcover objects, both new and'wondertul, and important; that not- 
withftanding all this, he did not immediately engage with ardour and per- 
feverance in this race. of difcovery and of honour. But this was, in my 
opinion, very unfortunate for the world. What a difference there would 
have heen between the patient, judicious, and progreflive inveftigation of 
Dr. Black, and the hatty, wavering, and often flovenly experimenting of 
some manufactuyers in science, whole with to get firlt to market with every 
thing was reprefented by them as proceeding from public {pirit, while 
the endeavours of others to correct their own errors, to arrange and me- 
thodize their materials, and thus to advance fecurely, though flowly, in 
the great path of philofophical difcovery, was attributed to a narro+:- 
minded pride, or the felfiih vanity of being accounted the author of a ly{- 
tem. But, est modus invebus. It muft be owned that Dr. Black was too 
little animated by his own fuccefs,—stoo infenfible to the real value of li- 
terary fame, and to the notice taken by the public of his difcoveries, and 
not fufficiently excited to a vigorous profecution of them.” * 


Ih Glafgow he pofleffed the efteem and regard of all whofe regard 
Was worth the poffeffing ; and it was there, between the years 1759 
and 1763, that **he brought to maturity thole fpeculations con- 
cerning the combination of heat or fire with the fubftance of tangi- 
ble matter, which had long occupied his thoughts occafionally,”"—~ 


Dr. Robifon gives a perfpicuous view gf the methods by se he 
| : alcer- 
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alcertained the fixation of heat, or what‘is now called ¢alsric, in ho. 
dies, when it melts or evaporates them ; and completely proves the 
important difcovery to, be the undivided property of his ingenioyg 
friend; but his detail of this fubject is hardly fulceptidle of abridg, 
ment, and our limits admit not of the whole. During the courté of 
this narrative, he pays fome handfome and well-merited compliments 
to the ingenuity of Mr, Watt, the celebrated engineer, and of Dr. Ir. 
vine, Jate leQurer on chemiftry in the univerfity of Glafgow, who 
were then the pupils of Dr. Black, and who affifted him in making 
the experiments which demonftrated the truth of his theory. It was 
with the affiftance of thefe friends that he found the latent heat of 
fleam to be 850 of Fahrenhcit’s feale, and fometimes greatly to ex, 
ceed this. ? 


“ Thus,” fays the editor, ira ftrain of philofophical picty to which the 
chemical fciolifis of the French {chool are firangers, ‘* was eltablifhed aney 
ther law of nature, of moit extenlive and important influence in the train 
of changes thatare going on around us. Here we obferve matter of com- 
bination * of heat or fire, the mighty agent by whofe operation all thefe 
changes are effecied, Heat, or the caffe of heat, feems now to put ong 
real jorm, and is no longer liable to be confidered as a mere condition or 
fiate, into which other matter may be brought; as noife or found is known 
to indicate merely a certain undulating or tremulous motion of air, or other 
elaitic matter. But we now fee heat fulceptible of fixation, of being ac- 
cumulated in bodies, and, as it were, laid by, till we have occation for it; 
and we are as certain of getting the fiored up heat out of the fieam or 
the water, by changing them into water or ice, as we are certain of get. 
ting out of our drawers the things we laid up in them, 

*"The influence of this laft combination of heat is much more extenfive 
than appears in the experiments by which its reality was eftablifhed, Dr, 
Black di‘covered that this abforption and accumulation takes place, not 
only in the boiling of all fluids, and all converfions of matter into firongly 
elaliic teams, but alfo in every cafe of evaporation, even the moft gentle 
and unperceived. When the hand is dipped into warm water, mid then 
held wp in the air till the film of water adhering to it is dried off, we feel 
jt remarkably colder than the other hand expofed to the fame air. If we 
dip one finger into a gla{s of water, and another of the fame hand into 








oo} 





* Dr. Black having afcertained the quantity of heat latent, or fixed in 
water, and given out when the water freezes, “ took a pleafure in laying 
before his fludents a view of the extenfive and beneficial effects of this 
habitude of heat in the economy of nature, He made them remark how 
by this means there is accumulated, during the fummer months, a vaft ma- 
gazine of heat, which, by gradually emerging, during coagulation, from 
the water which covers the face of the earth, ferves to temper the deadly 
cold of winter. Were it not for.this quantity .of heat, amounting to 145 
degrees, which emerges from every particle of water as it freczos, and 
which diffules ‘tel’ through the atmofphere, the fun would no fooner go a 
few doyrees to the fouth of the equatos, than we ihould feel all the hor 


rors of winter.” : 
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fsof ftrong fpirit of wine, and ho'd up the hand in the air, the finger 

into the jpirit is firit dry, and till it be dry it fee's remarkably colder 

than the other; bat now, the other continues the colder of the two, till it 
alio be perfectly dry. ; 

« Here we can alfo trace another magnificent train of changes, which 
are nicely accommodaied to the wanis of the inhabitants of this; lobe. In 
the equatorial regions, the oppretlive heat of the fun is prevented froma 
defiructive accumulation by a copious evapo ation. The waters fiored 
with thei vapo.ific heat, are thus carried aloft into the atmoipbere, till 
the rareit of the vapour reaches the very cold regions of the air, which 
immediately torm a very ‘malt portion of it into a tleecy cloud. “This alo 
further tempers the [corching heat by its opacity, perlorming the accept- 
able office of a icreen. From thence the clouds are carried to the inland 
countries, to form the fources_im the mountains, which are to fupply the 
numberieis tireams that waler the fieds. And by the fteady operation of 
caules, which are tolerably uniform, the grcater part of the vapours pals 
on to the circumpolar reg.ons, there to de cend in rains and dews; and in 
this beneficent convertion into rain by the cold of gheie regions, egch par- 
ticle of fteam gives out the 700 or 800 degrees of heat which were latent 
in it. Theie are immediately diffuied, and tofien the rigour of thofe lets 
comlortable climates.” 

« Surely thefe two chemical laws of nature are curious, of extenfive in- 
fluence, and of mighty importance. The difcovery, and the tatistactory 
eftabliiiment of them, were titles to fame. and honour, and the name of 
Dr. Black thould have now been familiar among the philo ophers ot Eu- 
rope. About this he gave himielf little concern, and was perfectly fatis- 
ees when he faw that his pupils underfiood the docirine deiivered in his 

clures,” 


The fuccefs of Mr. Watt’s fteam engine, which was the refult of 
his ftudies under Dr. Black, atlorded much fatisfaction to that amia- 
ble philofopher, who could. fearcely have been’ more gratified, had 
the advantages of the patent accrued to himnfelf, 

In 1766 Dr. Black was called trom Glafgow to fill the chemical 
chairin the univerlity of Feinburgh; and, as Dr. Robifon obferves, 
the a quitition of fuch aman muft have been of the higheft value to 
that celebrated teminary of learning and (cience. 


“ Ingenious men, of a fertile and lively imagination, are but too apt to 
give a loo'e to their fancy, in forming wide-graiping theories, and drefling 
them out in fpecious atthe. The young f{tudent, ardent and credulous, 
is dazzled by what appears a firong and wide-lpreading light, got remark- 
Ing that perhaps it ismot the natural em.nation from a luminary, but is 
artificially co. lected by mirrors and glaties; or that w hat he takes for real 
objects are only the fhadowy re; refentalions by a magic linthorn. To this, 
in a great meaiure, may we a-cribe the contirual flux of theory which may 

obierved in all univerfities. Yet the con cquences to .cience are mouit 
unfortunate. Not only do.the precious yeas of youth and of mental ener- 

y pals on without folid infira@ion, but alio the moft unfortunate of all 

abits is acquired, that of confidering the extenive and plautible applica- 

tion of a theory to the explanation of phenomena as a valid prool of its 
truth, But, on the other hand, the lectures of fuctt a teacher as Ds. Black, 
never 
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never permitting this play of fancy, and even ag introducing con; 
ture, would be fafe leiions for ingenious youth. The affirmations of the 
profetiors may be trulied as matters of experience, and the fiudents wil] 
acquire betimes the habit of never proceeding, in relearch of any kind, 
without founding the channel as he advancés.” 


Whilft Dr. Black was thus cautioufly guiding his pupils in the 
road of chemical fcience, and neglecting his own fame for their be. 
nefit, the difcoveries which he had already'made gave rife to a new 
fpecies of chemiftry, which, as it is chiefly converfant about aérial 
Buids, has got the name of PrreUMATIC CHEMISTRY. ‘This branch 


of {cience was fuccelsfully cultivated by PrisstTLBY, SCHEELE, and 


the Honourable Ma. Cavenpisu, whofe difcoveries Dr. Robifon. 
details, and accurately difcriminates, 


“ In the midi of this order of refearch, and this rich harveft of difooe 
very, Mr. Lavoisisr appeared, and took an active fhare ;—not hunting 
after new fubfiances, he confidered thofe already known, with more faga- 
city than the multitude bufy in the chace. He thought that the chemical 
relations of various {ubitances had been miflaken by all; that we held ma- 
ny bodies as fimple, of which the compofition may be fhewn, and thofe 
to be compounded which are really fimple. Thus, fulphur, which ‘the 
chemili, ever fince the days of Staut, had fuppofed to confift of vitriolic 
acid and that matter which imparts inflammability to bodies, was proved 
by Lavoifier to be more fimple than the acid, and that this acid was in 
fa compofed of fulphur and vital air. He proved that in the phanome- 
non which we call combuiiion or inflammation, the only thing of which 
we are abfolutely certain is the combination of the inflammable body with 
vital air; and that, by feparating this air from it in, the body regains 
its primitive form, and is again inflammable, that is, again capable of unit- 
ing, in a particular way, with vital air. Refle¢ting now on the two cales, 
in which Dr. Black had afcertained a combination of tangible matter with 
fire, in fuch a way as not to be difcovered by the temperature, but only 
by the liquid or the vaporous form which it canfes the fub{tance to affume, 
he aiferted the reality of a third combination of tangible matter with heat, 
to be added to thofe difcovered by Dr. Black: a combination, which was 
not to be changed by the mere conta@ of a fufficient quantity of any cold 
matter, but required the contact of another fubftance, properly related to 
Vital air in the way of chemical affinity. Heat combined in this manner 
renders a fluid aérial, or permanently elaftic, and no longer condenfible 
like watery vapours. Thefe compounds he deneminated gases. Of this 
kind ‘are all the airs lately difcovered. Laftly, as the chief point of this 
doctrine, he affirms that the light and heat which appear in the comliule 
tion, are ingredients of the vital air, detached from it, and trom it alone, 


when its ponderable part combines with the body which we call inflam 
moable.* 









ant 


* « This dodrine is not entirely new. Dr. Hooke, one of the firk 
members and brighteft ornaments of the Royal Society of London, pub 
Tithed the fame dodirine in his Micography, 1665. Afterwards Dr. May 
hew of Oxford, and Rey, aFrench chemiit, entertained opinions cxtreme 
ly Gimilar.” 
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« This dofirine concerning combuftion, the great, the charaReriftic 

n of chemical nature, has at laft received almoft univerfal adop-. 

tion, though not till afer confiderable hefitation and oppofition; and it 
has made a complete revolution in chemical {cience.” 


Dr. Robifon, <7 juftly, thinks himfelf entitled to fay, that on 
Dr, Black’s two difcoveries of fixed air and combined beat refts the 
very bafis of this improved fcience; and that his experiments pointed 
out the plan and furnifhed the chief helps for raifing the fuperftruc- 
ture, 


“ Ttis very natural to fuppofe that he took an a¢tive part in thele keem 
refearches, to which he opened the way: but alas! Ais lt forbade. His 
conftitution had always been feeble, The flighteft cold, the moft trifling 
approach to repletion, immediately affected his brealt, occafioned feveritli- 
nels, and, ifcontintiéd for two or three days, brought on a {pitting of 
blcod. In this fituation, nothing reftored him to eafe but relaxation of 
thought and gentle exercife. The fedentary life to which ftudy confined 
him was manifeltly hurtful; and he néver allowed himielf to mdulge in 
any intenfe thinking, or puzzling relearch, without finding thefe com- 
plaints fenfibly increafed. — 

« Thns fituated, Dr. Black was obliged to be contented as the {pectator 
of the fuccefsful labours of others. So completely trammeled was he in 
this refpe@, that although his friends faw others dilingenuous enough to 
avail ‘Lenletoad of the novelties announced in his lectures, withdut‘ac- 
knowledging the obligation, and were thence afraid that their friend’s 
claim of originality and priority might become doubtful; and although they 
repeatedly urged him to publiih an account of what he had done, this re- 
mained unaccomplifhed to the lait. Dr. Black often began the tatk; but 
was fo nice in his notions of the manner in which it thould be executed, 
that the pains which he took in forming a plan of the work never failed 
to affect his health, and oblige him to defift. Of this 1 faw a moft dif- 
tinét inflance, when his diffatisfaGion with the artful conduét of Lavoifier 
provoked him to make an unufual exertion. 

“ Dr. Black, therefore, devoted his whole time and attention to the 
communications which his pupils had a right to expect from him. Mode- 
rate in all his wifhes, he was never anxious to bring himielf into view, 
unle{s the occafion required his appearance. His reputation naturally en- 


‘gaged him in an extenfive correfpondence, he being often appealed to as 


a judge, and often confulted as a philofopher. On fuch occafions, when 
he could give kis opinion without being obtrulive, (a thing which he de- 
tefted) he was ever ready to communicate it, and to give every’ ufeful 
information, —which he did with franknefs and fincerity, and with the moft 
upatiected modeity. 

“ Averfe from oftentation, he peculiarly difliked appearing as an au- 


thor. His differtatio, De acide a cibis orto, et de Magnesia, was a work of 


duty, being his inaugural Thefis. His Experiments oa Magnesia, Quicklime, 
and other alkaline substances, printed foon alter, was almoft indifpentably ne- 
ceflary for putting on a proper foundation what was only indicated in his 
inaugural diflertation: His Observations on the more ready freening of cater that 
has been boiled, publithed in the Philofophi¢al Tranfagtions of London in 
1774, was allo called for; and his Analysis of the waters of some boiling springs 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM: 


iz Iceland, made at the requet of his friend T. J. Stanley, Efy. was read {9 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and publifhed by the Council, He og, 
itpahded occafional’y with Seguin, and with Crell who had been his 
pil; but did not encow'age much intercourie of this kind, having foung 
that Lis informations sometimes affeared in print as the investigations of the 
lishers. He cou'd not be perluaded to tranfmit any eilay to the Roya 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, or to the Imperial Academy of Sciences a 
$t. Peterburgh, of both of whi h he bad been elected a foreign atlociate, 
. * Such was Dr. Black, contidered as a public man. I with that I could 
as eatily deteribe him in his private capacily,—at home, or in fociety— 
as an acquaintance, er a fiend: but this requires a talent to which | have 
no pretentions.” 


Such is the modeft language of his biographer; but the truth is, 
that a private character has been feldom more accurately or more dif 
triminately drawn than the character of Dr. Black is drawn in the 

‘ ‘preface to his. lectures For that charaSer, however, we have not 
room, and we will not deftroy its effect by giving a meagre abridg- 
ment. Suffice it to fay, thit ke appears to have been as amiable in 
private life as he was unquettionably great in the republic of letters; 
and that when the univeriity of Edinburgh was deprived of one of 
its brivhteft ornaments, that city loft one of the moft accomplifhed 
gentlemen whom it could boaft among its inhabitants. 


* On the 26th of Nove uber, 1799, this eminent philofepher expired, 
without any convuliion, thock, or fiupor, to announce or retard the ap 
proach ot death. Being at table, with his ufual fare, fome bread, a few 
prunes, and a mealured quantity of milk diluted with water, and having 
Xhe cup in his hand when the lait ftroke of his pulfe was to he given, he 
had fet it down on his knees, which were joined together, and kept it 
fteady with his hand, in the manner of a perion perfectly at cafe; andm 
“Ms Attitude expired, without pilling a drop, and without a writhe in bis 
countenance; as if an experiment had been wanted to (how to his friends 
the facility with which he departed, 

* Saended a life, which had pafied in the moft corre& application of 
reafon and good fente to all thejebjects of purfuit which providence had 
-preicribed to his lot; with many topics of agreeable recollection, and few 
things to ruffle his thoughts.” 

He was a firanger to the feeling of a hufband and a father, but “ he 
ehad long enjoyed the tender and affeCionate regard of parents whom he 
loved, honoured, and revered; with the’ delightful confciou(nels of beg 
a dutiiul (on, and being cherithed asfuch; one of a family remarkable for 
fweetne!s of di pofition and manners, he had lived with his brothers and 
filters in terms of matual loveand attachment. He had never loita triend, 
but by the ttroke of mortality, and he felt himfelf worthy of that conftancy 


of regard,” 
(To be continued. ) 
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Biflet’s LHiftory of the Reign of George I11. 
(Continued from p. 307.) 
(UR author commences his account of the origin of the war in 
1756, with the following reflection, which we think juft, both 
as to its reference to the time in queftion and every fubfequent period 
of French hittory. 


« A liberal and expanded policy would have fuggeRed to France, which 
experienced fo little advantage from her wars and ambition, the wildom 
of permanent peace. She might thus have cultivated the arts of which 
her country was fo fufceptible, and by an intercourfe with England, might 
have improved her commerce and her naval {kill, She might have raued 
herlelf by induftry and beneficial enterprize, inflead of feeking to humble 
her neighbours by eiforts at once ineffectual againtt their object, and ruin- 
‘ous to lierlelt.” ! 


‘ But France did not embrace thi$ policy; the faw that colonial efta- 
blifhinents very extenfively promoted Britifh commercial, and naval 
pre-eminence, Her i{tatefmen, confounding effect with caufe, fup- 
pofed our profperity to have arifen from our plantations; whereas 
thofe flourifhing fettlements, with many other conttituents of opulence 
and power, were really’refults from {kilful indu(try, acquiring capi- 
tal under foftering freedom, and thus rapidly increafing and.extend- 
Ing its power of operation. They concluded that the effectual means 
of vut-rivalling Britain was to reduce her colonial pofleffions, and for 
this purpofe formed a plan, which they carried into execution fir 
in North Americas Our author gives a concife {ketch of the en- 
croachments of the French in North America, which proceeded in 
two diftant quarters from the weiltern frontiers of Virginia, Pennfylva- 
nia, and New York, and the northern frontiers of Nova Scotia; but 
advanced ** with a confiftency of defign, and perfeverance in execu- 
tion, which evinced that’ both emanated from one uniform and vi- 
‘gorous plan.” 


“ Tt was obvioully {he fays) the intention of the French to command 
the whole interior country, from the river Sty Lawrence to the Muiiilippi, 
and thereby to prevent intereourfe between the Indians and the Englith 
Colonies : in peace to command allethe [ndian trade, and in war to enable 
themfelves to make continual inroads upon the Englifh, Thus. they pro- 
pofed to furround our fettlements by a ftrong and comprehenfive'line ; fo 
as not only to contra&our bounds, and reduce their productivencis, but to 
Ahave the means of progreflively advancing to the coaft, and depriving us 
of our moft valuable polleffions.” In this icheme they made very conlider- 
able progrefs, the leading fteps of which to 1755 our author accurately 


traces. “ Britain repeatedly demanded fatisfaciion of France, received eva- 


five anfwers, and finding the encroachments {till carried on, relolved to 
repel force by force. On the 25th of March his Majefty fent a metiage to 
parliament, ftating the hoftile conduct of France; and, as fatisfaction could 
not otherwife be obtained, hoftilities were commenced.” 

Here 
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362 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Here Dr. B: fums up the proofs that France was the agsteffog, 
The French * had inflicted injury,.and wéré continuing in the fame 
courfe; fatisfaction, having been .demanded,..they gaye no redrefs, 
therefore force. on our past was, not only gjuftifiable, but neceffagyy' 
Having.demonftrated Frange to have been the aggreflor, he ju 
théfeiztice of the French fhipss fo much, the, fubjeck of gro. 
complaint.and expoftulation ; this, .he fays, was really no more 
making, ieprifals at fea, for F yench aggrefion on, Jand. He . now 
proceeds, to, the campaign ig s\merica; and hereyhe affords a {pe- 
cimen) of the mode.in, which he treats. military hiftory., He beg 
with (tating..the objects of the campaigm connected with the ciroums 
ftances.in which they origisiated, proceeds to the forces that wete eg 
ployed for their attainment, and thence to operations; .and clofes the 
campaign with a fummary of fuccets and difappointment, and thus 
renders his narrative remarkably clear. He incidentally introduces 
military chatacters, when fuch affected military operations, of which 
we have a fhort iuftance in his account of Braddock. 


© Of narrow underitanding (he fays) though fufficiently expert im cef 
tomary tetails, he had never alvended to the principles of military {cience 
Rigid in matters of diterpline, but fully as often for the difplay of coms. 
mand as\the performance of duty, be was very enpopular among the {als 
diers. Pofitive and felfeonceited in opinion, haughty and repultive im 
manners, he clofed the avenues to information. ‘Brave and intrepid, he 
with his confined abilities, might have been fit for a fubordinate ftation, 
but evidently had not the powers, effential to a general, of commandi 
an afcendancy ever the minds of men, The-creature of cuftom and autho 
rity, he defpifed all kinds of taétics and warfare which he had not feen 

ractifed. He did not contider, that the fame fpecies of conteft may not 
Pit the plains of Flanders, and the faftneffes of America: The e of 
Cumberland had written his inftru€tions with his own hand; and both 
‘in word and writing cautioned him ftro againft ambuicade. felf- 
‘conceit of his -contraéted mind fuffered him neither to regard thefe coun- 


ls, t fult fe hi d refpedcti 
. $ oy o conlult any perfon under is command refpecting Americaa 


From this felf-conceit and obflinacy of Braddock, our author jult- 
ly deduces his defeat. : ‘4 hy 
~ Returning to Europe the hiftory: prefents a view of Britain ré- 
fpe&ting foreign powers, and parliamentary, difcuffions of fubfidiary 
treaties ; with a bird’s eye profpect of Mr. Pitt and other political 
leaders. ‘The narrative of the om of 1756, commences witht 
the expedition of France againft, Minorca, and the conduét of Ad 
miral Byng with the lofs of Minorca, ,This fubjeét is purfued to its 
effects on the public mind ahd the fate of Byng. Refuming the naf- 
rative of Britifh warfare, our author conducts us to America, wheté- 
in the campaign of 1756 was totally inefficient. Having clofed the 
Britijh operations of the year, he proceeds to other countries which 
now began to be involved in the hoftibities between Britain and 
France, and calls before us Prufia, Auftria,-and Ruffia, with 
collifion 
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Biffet’s Hifory of the Reign of Georg 111. 343 


collifion of paflion and of intereft that embroiled the fovereions of 
Eaftern Europe, he mentions the grand alliance between France and 
Auftria, which he evidently deems much more advantageous to the 
latter than to the former, and beftows high praife on the political 
abilities of Kaunitz, the author of tha: confederacy. Phe hoftile 
difeufion between Fredetick and the L *perial courts he folluws to the 
rupture ‘and to the firit warlike operations by Frederick in autumn 
1756, in the invafion of Saxony, Leaving their re(pective armies in 
winter quarters, our author comes to Britain, and exuibits the in- 
ternal policy, the ftate and diffentions of parties, and the public dive 
contented with the bad fuccels of the war, until the fiual pomiuae 
tion of Mr. Pitt to be chief manager of Biitith affairs, 


« His appointinent (fays our author) is an epoch in the hiltory of thé 
Bruniwick adminiutration of Britain. From the acceflion of the Houle of 
Hanover, the higheit offices of ttate had been uniformly held by wembers 
ofthe whig party. Mr. Pitt, a friend to the conjiitution of his country,” 


' and favourable to the genuine principles of or ginal whigs, was nol a mee 


ber.of any confederacy, and owed his promot.on to bimteifonty, He comes 
manded party. It is alio an epoch in the li.tory of the war; as [rom the 
lime that he was firmly etiabliihed in othce, and his piaus were put into 
execution, initead of dilaiier and difyrace, fucce!s and ylory followed the 
Britiih arms. In the campaign in 1757, however, the widow and en: ey 
of Mr. Pitt were employed too late to operate effectually, and the interes 
of Great Britain continued to decline m America.” | x 


In Germany an army of Germans was formed under the Duke of 
Cumberland, for checking the progrefs of the French, but was un- 
fortunate and obliged to capitulate at Coifter Seven. The ally of 
Britain, Frederick, obtained important and fplendid victories, aod 
difplayed very extraordinary abilities, In 1758 commenced che ca- 
reerof Beith victory in America: the capture of important forts on 
the continent, with the reduction of the iflaud of Cape Breton, ena- 
bled Amherft, the commander in chief, t» form a grand fcheme of 
Operations, the execution of which was referved for the glorious year 
1759. ‘The expedition to Canada conducts tiie-reader to the walls of 
Quebec, ‘The celebrated fiege of that citv, with the victory and 
death of the immortal Wolfe, afford the author an opportuaity for 
hifforical painting, and the picture, we mutt allow, is itriking and 
imprefive. Having defcribed the difficulties of the undertaking, the 
anxiety of the general, and his plan of attack; conveyed the Biitth 
heroes to the precipices of Abraham, gained thofe arduous heights, 
and commenced the battle, he proceeds ; 


“ The Beitith fo ces relerved their fhot unt’ the cnemy were very near, 
and then chicharged with the moti terrible ctich Tae -whole army, and 
each individual COFps, enerted them.eives will the greated inMreouhty, 
activity and tkill, They hadjuit fuccesded in making an mnpreiion on 
the centre of the enemy, when their heroic gene.al received a wound in 
the writ. Pretending not to notice this, he wrapped his handkerchief 
found it, and proceeded with his orders, without tie “faatien emote, 
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354 ‘»  QORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Advancing at the head of his grenadiers, where the charge was thickeg, 
a bali pierced his breaft. Being obliged to retire to a little diflance, when 
his furreunding friends were in the -utmo.t anxiety about his wownd, his 
fole concern was about the fate of the battle, A meifenger a.civin , he 
afked * How are the troops?’ * The enemy are vifibly broken.’ Almog 
faint, he reclined his head on the arm of an officer, when his faculres were 
arouw ed by the difiant found of ‘ They fly!’ Starting up, he called, «Whe 
fiy:’? * The French.—> What, (faid he, with exuitation) do they Ay als 
yeady? then I die happy.’ So faying, he expired in the arms of vidory” 


His account of the capture our author clofes with reflections. of 
which we ad nit the juftnefs in that cafe, and their applicability to 
the fyftem of national warfare, 


“ The fucce/s of this defign was owing to its probable impraGicabitity, 
The enemy were not alarmed for the fafetv of a poit which tiey deemed 
impregnable. The fagacity of our general penetrated into their {cntiments, 
and he formed his project on the moral certainty of their fecure inattention 
to that quarter. His reafoning was fair and jult, in the circum lances of 

the caie: the defign originated in military genius: it was a very bold, and 

even a hazardous undertaking; but fuch attempts, the general hillory of 
wars, and of Briti\l) wars in particular, would teach us to encourage; bee 
caule, on the whole, they have been oftener fuccelstal than otherwie.” 


Our hiftorian purfues the feries of conqueft in-America to ORober, 
760, when, in three years that Mr, Pitt had prefided at the helm of 
affairs, from defeat and difafter Britain was completely. victorious, 
and had driven her enemy from Canada and all her other territories 
in North America. Qur author now carries the reader back to Eus 


fope, whence he traces the naval tranfactions of Bricain through the 


fame period which he had been handling in America; and among va- 
rious fignal though lefs important exploits, defcribes the maritiine 
atchievements of the glorious 1759; the victories of Bofcawen and 
Hawke, and the deftruction of the French navy, He proceeds to the 


Brtifh operations in other quarters, and gives an account of the fue-> 


cefies in the Weft Indies; thence conveys us to the ealt, prefents a 
fhort acecunt of the ftate and relations of the Brinth in India before 
the capiu ¢ of Calcutta, and traces the efforts of Clive to rettore the 
fallen interefts ot tne Company until the battle of Plaffcy, and the 
revolution in Bengal. Next he gives a yicw of the operations 
againft the French on the coaft of Coromandel until Colone! Coote’s 
victory at Wandwalfh decided the fate of the Carnatic, Having car- 
ried the feries of affairs where Britain fought alone to Odtober, 1760, 


he proceeds to bring the tranfactions of Britain and her allies to the 


fame epoch. He marks the energetic policy of Mr, Pitt and its in- 
vigorating efforts againft France in every quarter. He reprefents in 
a viking light Britith heroitm triumphant in Germany, He regards 


with great admiration the political and military talents of the King off 


Piuffia, and gives a fketch of his fituation in October, 1760. He 
next confiders Britain in her relation to the neutral powers, prefents 


a general ftate of affairs, and the ccndition of this county, which, 


from 
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from July, 1757, to Odtober, 1760, had been raifed from deprefiion 
and difgrace to exaltation and glory. 

« This change (he fays) under divine providence, had been principally 
effeted by the force of genius, which overbore all private, juntos and 
party diftinctions, formed the wileft and moit vigo.ous pans, telected the 
fitet igfiruments of execution, and by the combination of wildom, firme 
ne's, and judicious choice, produced the mo't fignal and important fue- 
cels. On two individuals, though of diffecent ranks, yet who had each 
rilen to a much higher elevation than that in which he was born, depend- 
ed the fortune of Europe and other quarters of the wo ld. In their dit 
ferent fituations, William Pitt and Frederick of Pruflia overbore confede- 
racy by intellectual pre-eminence and moral energy.” 


Such was the ftate of Britain when an event took place, in itfelf 
of great importance, and that led to the commencement of a reign 
which in all its hiftory, conn. ctions and relations; in the events, 
changes, and viciffitudes, that it has witnetled; in the difficulties 
which it has had toencounter, and the cilplays of HUMAN NATURE 
which it has exhib:ted, the author juftly reckons the mat momen- 
tous. The death and character of George II. is tollowed by a view 
of national refources and profperity, literature, the fine arts, and 
the manners of the times. The aftonifhing rife of manufactures and 
commerce, under the late king, our author imputes in a certain de- 
gree to the policy of Walpole and Pelham, but chiefly to the pro- 
greflive {pirit of induftry and enterprize which fieedom fofters, “The 
tollowing paflage may afford a fpecimen of our hiftorian’s view of 
the literature of that period. 


“ In the various departments of learning, Britain was eminently diflin- 
guihed. Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke, began the literary glory of 
George’s reign; Thomfon graced its middle ttage; Johnion and Home 
adorned its later periods. Having before rivalled, and at this time rival 
ling the ancients, in the various tpecies and degrees of pvetry and philo- 
fophy, Britain now for the firit'trme contelied the pa!'m of hiltory, and 
broughe her Robertion and her Hume, to match the Livy and He: odotus, 
the Tacitus and Thucydides, of th® Romans and Greeks. Theology, in- 
veltigated by the inquiring and philofophical {pirit of free and enlightened 
Engli umen, produced valuable aeceilions to theovetical and practical know- 
ledge, in tthe works of Warburton, Hurd, Sherlock, Hoadtcy, and Secker. 
The difenters alfo contributed a confiderable {hate to the learning and 
py of the times: ‘hile Fotter, Watts, and Doddrndge, incaléated re- 
igious condud, by expounding and impreiling in d«tai) the doctrines of 
Chriftianity ; the learned and logical Leland defended with force and fuc- 

's the whole Chriitian religion againfi the attacks of the deilts,” 


Inthe fame paflaze Dr. Biflet prefents an account of methodifm, 
which we believe all that are not the votarics of that or a fimilar 
fyitem, will deem a candid and impartial view of its origin, na- 
ture, and character in the late and prefenc reign. . 

“ Not rational piety only, however, mark the sheological efforts of 
this period ; ingenious ‘adventurers in fanaticifm framed a new fpeciés of 
ae Aa2 upere 
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fuperfition, which both at that time and‘fince;bas produced. very impor. 
ant effecis on the fentiments, chara@er,.and.manneis of numbers of 
ple o! all ranks.. Whittield and Weltley, having perceived that not a fow 
of the ellablihed clergy had relaxed inthe performance of their official dy 
ties, iormed'a project of fupplying im their own perfons this deficienéy of 
{piritaal inftruction ; and, in order to eftablith fuficient influence, profefied 
fabbrior fanct.ty, and pretended divine illumination. Being both men. of 
dexterity and addre's, they played fuccefsfully on the fancy and pattions, 
and made a multitude ‘of converts to their reipective kinds of -enthutiaim, 
They certainly were the means of roufing the clergy to a more vigorous 
acne of thei: profeliional occupation ; and it is piobable that they ma 
have alio made {ome of their votaries, by working on their fears and fans 
cies, pious and charitable, whom reafon and confcience might not have 
influenced, So far theit efforts may have been falutary: but the fir prit. 
cip.e of their theory, divine tlumination, fuperfeding the neceiity obbu 
man di.cipline and learning, has opened the way to many illiterate aud 
ignorant undertakers, who, either circulating or flationary, havg inculcated 
and impre ied their abfurd and often pernicious doctrines on the weak and 
the credulous; fo that frequenily protligacy, and not rarely ifanity and 
fuicide, have flowed from tuch (nivitual infiructions.” 


The reader will here perceive that our author in difapproving of 
methodifm is candid and difcriminating, This chapter clotes with an 
account of the education and character of the heir apparent: during 
the life oijhis grandtather,. The next chapter exhibits the fituation 
of the country at the acceflion of ats Majcity, the objects which our 


king purfued, the principles by which he was directed, and the firl. 


adisof bis government, Qur hiftorian fets his Majefty’s propofition 
for the independence of judges in the true light, and yindicates the 
fovereigan from falfe and injurious charges brought againft him’ 
Beliham. The reader is now conduéted to the campaizn of } 76% 
commencing as before the operations ef Britain alone, and or 
“With the allies, and.in complexity of fubject preferves diftincine 
and clearneis of narrative, The negociations for peace which ‘eft 
fued in this year are clearly and accurately prefented. Our author 
here and tn every part of the hiftory fhews himfelf a great admirer of 
British ENERGY, aud approves of the high tone which Mr. Pit 
propofed to employ on the officious interference of Spain. 3 
*« Confider'ng (he fays) war with that kingdom to Aye on thele grounds 
inevitable, Mr. Pitt propofed in council, that we fhould finke the firft 
blow, attack Spain before fhe was fully prepared, and thereby give hera 
tefon how the fhould prefime, naiked, to interfere in our affairs, witha 
mediation at once diatorial, infplent, and menacing. He propofed that 
we fhould confider the anfwer of Spain, as a tefulal of fatisfaciion; and 
that refulal, as a declaration of war Conceiving that hoitilities were un 
avoidable, he propofed that we (hould carry them on with the utmost tpeed 
and vigour. We were paramount at.jea; det us fend a fect immediately 


t> intercept their galleons, and thas at ence iteike a blow that fould 
weaken them jor the remainder of the contelt.” 


Finding himfelf outvoted Mr, Pitt refigned. Highly as he ae 
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the charaéter and conduct of Mr. Pict, Dr. Biflet difapproves of his 
refignatiou ata conjuncture when his talents were fo much required 
by his country. He vindicates the reception of a penfion, 


i Me. Pitt's original fortune was ‘imail; the fitnation into which he had 
been advanecd by bis abilities, required great expenditure; bis powerful 
mindvengaging him in momentous politics, and grafping the intere(ts of 
hiscountry and other nations, he had beitowed too little atiention on his 
own pecuniary. affairs, 4 that, he was very far from being in afiluent. cir- 
cuwttances: he had, during a molt a;duous conjuacture, derved Ins coun- 
tryan the highelt. ttaion that he could occupy ; and having jound ber in a 
fiate 6f unexampled humiliation, he left her ipa flatevwef unexampled ex- 
altation. Such a man deferved reward, All the ribaldrous inveclive pour- 


~ ed out again{t lis dcceptance .of this annuity, may be an{wered ina few 


wotds; AS A SUPPLY, IT WAS WANTED; AS A RECOMPENCE, if WAS 
FAIRLY EARNED.” 


Our author in a few words exhibits the character of Mr, Pitt in 
its Operation and retult. 


“ Lofty in genius, powerful in wifdom, and expanfive in views; inven- 
tive in council, bold in refolation, and decilive in conduct, he long over- 
bore party by unequalled ability. Sagacious im the difcovery of general 
and official character, he diicérned the fitteit infiruments for the exccu- 
tion of his plans ; and employing none in offices of high politicals naval, or 
military trult, but thofe whom he knew to be thoroughly quakfied fur ef- 
fecting the purpole, he laid a fure foundation for fuccels.” 

. Thefe certainly were the qualities and efforts which rendered Mr. 
Pitt fuccefsful, and will render any minifter fuccefsful by whom they 
fhall be employed, Our author now comes to a portion of his hif- 
tory which is a fevere trial to candour and impartiality, the Earl of 
Bute’s adininiftration. Here it is extremely difficult to fteer the jult 
courfe ; efpeciaily to Dr. Biflet who, as a Scotchman, might be fup- 
pofed tinctured with national partiality for the Earl of Bute, and as 
a whig to be pulled to the oppofite extreme againft him. Our hifto» 
tian, however, hs purfued this part of his narrativ@jwith dign:fied 
impartiality. Though a whig he is inimical to the government of 
a party junto, and beftows high praife on that part ot his Majeity’s 
policy which from the commencement of his regen manitefted a des 
termination TO CHOOSE HIS SERVANTS, WITHOUT RESPECT 10 
THEIR PARTY CONNECTIONS, ACCORDING TO His ts TIMATION 
OF THEIR PITNESS FOK THE CFFICES CF STATE. The bar] of 


Bute was a man of a refpectable private charaéter, bad been entrult- 


ed with the tuition of the royal youth whe was always remarkable 
for the ftrength of his kind affeétions, filial, frate nal, and firendly, 
and warmly loved his tutor, L wd Bute was aman of good talents, 
though not like Mr. Pitt extraordinaty ; the king poticinny a tcund 
and an acute underftanding was not yct furoithed with the actual 
€xperience and dijcernment into charactsis +) cq in. fuch a mind a 
more enlarged intcrcourfe with mankind was geblined tw product. 
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© Tt muft be (fays our author) the coldnefs of experienced age, after 
frequent deceptions correcting its errors, not the generous credulj 
of unfulpecting youth, that will accurately fcan the talents of the 
whom it loves. Even in age itlelf, wifdom is often lof in affection, 
It cannot therefore be furpizing, that the attachment of a youth ef 
twenty years of age fhould exaggerate the merits of its object. 
And hence our author deduces the exaltation of Lord Bute to be 
prime minifter. Various circumftances combined to render him un- 
popular, Comparifon with Mr. Pitt placed him in a very difadvan. 
s light; as it muft have placed any minifter not endowed with 
tranicendent abilities. He was hateful to the whig combination, be. 
caule he interfered with the monopoly which they had fo long held, 
and alfo becaufe he difplaced :rany of their friends and fupporters to 
make room for hisown. He was a native of Scotland, in whieh 
there had been many Jacobites, whence he was fuppofed to be a Ja 
cobite himielf, and, as a Stuart, attached to the exiled family, at 
lea(t to their political doctrines. Though refpe&table in his private 
conduct, he was haughty in his public deportment, and repulfive in 
his manners. All thefe caufes and prejudices exaggerated by literary 
ingenuity and political-artifice account for his unpopularity; but 
while our hiftorian allows the full weight to the faéts, and. ad- 
mits the natural effect of the prejudices, he denies the allegation 
of either Jacobitifm or arbitrary principles againft the Earl of Bute; 
proves that his family and their connections had uniformly fupported 
the houfe of Hanover; and affirms that no hiftorian can bring from 
the counfels and aéts of Lord Bute documents or evidence to fupport — 
the accufation of arbitrary principles: but while Dr. Biffet demon- 
ftrates that there was no real ground for the fcurrilous obloquy which 
the Earl of Bute undetwent, he allows that there was as little found- 
ation for the fulfome paneyyrics that were beftowed on him by his 
literary and political dependants; that his policy was not able, and 
that his deportment was extremely cenfurable. As a war minifter 
our author follows Lord Bute with the fame impartiality: his prin- 
cipal meafures were proper and fucceisful, but they weve either de- 
figns of Mr. Pitt, or obvioufly refulted from the fituation in which 
he had left affairc, and the means of execution was the force which 
had been prepared by that confummate ftatefman, operating againf 
enem ¢s that had been reduced by his efforts. Proceeding to rhe 
campaign of 1762, aur author highly approves of the military policy 
that directed an expedition to the Havannah, the centre of the Spa- 
nifh, dominions in America; and the ftrong hold of their refources$ 
which he obferves was wiler than the plan of 1739, which began 
with Porto Bello: the importance and ftrength of the Havannah, 
the difficulties of the enterprize, the progrefs and obftructions of the 
fiege, the capture and the value of the conqueft are prefented to the 
readerin a very clear and well compacted feries. In narrating the 
belligerent operations on the continent of Europe, our author necef- 
farily mentions the revolutioa in Rudlia, by which thefe were —_ 
: Cuy 
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ed, and fhortly fketches the character and conduc of Peter, as pro- 

udtive of iis fate. In mentioning his death, our author fays, ** he 
died of what was called an hemorrhoidal, the caufes and fymptoms 
of which it belongs not to this hiftory to inveftigate.”’ We are now 
conducted to the negotiations for peace. On this fubje@t our author, 
without agreeing with the adyerfaries of Lord Bute in all their poke 
tions, thinks that the terms were much lefs advantageous to Britain 
than in the relative fituation of the parties thev ought to have beens 
he patiicularly blames the ceffions in the Weft Indies, and the argu- 
ments of minilters on that fubject. 


“ The reafons (he fays) alleged by minifters for the derelGion of fuch 
valdable po Teffions, were futtle’in the prefent fituation and relative force 
Ofthe parties. According to thetr allegations, France would not give ui WuaTt 
$H& HAD ACTUALLY LosT; but if Britain intitted on the re'ervation, 
Where were the means of recovery? The princyle on which the cellon 
was jultified, was contrary to magnanimous and wile policy. A declared 
willingne!s to abandon. momentous advantages, rather than continue a cones 
telt to lecure them when already poietied, direély tended to make the ad- 
verfary more {tubborn, and attorded an injurious example m future cone 
felts. To a power tran.candent in refources, it can never be a prudent 
reafon for relinquiihing valuable interefts, that they are not to be maine 
fained without a itruggle. Such canduct is really as contrary to pécuniary 
economy on balancing acconuts upon a large {cale, as to national dignity 
and honour. The abandonment of acquifitiens affording to the po. ellor 
tithes aud naval itrength, tended, as was forefeen, to furnifh France with 
the means of maintaining another war whenever a favourable opportunity 
Offered. Peace was defirable; but the peace concluded was not to ho 
nourable or advantageous as Britain could have dictated, and contained in 


itle f the feeds of diliolution.” 
This is™a paflage of confiderable importance, and its principle and 


reafoning may be applied to other treaties of peace. The general 
telts of a good peace here ftated, we think are unqueftionable, and 
we fhall recur to them in confidering a much more advanced portion 
of the work. We now come to Bute’s meafures of finance, and ef- 
pecially the cyder tax, which in itfelf our hiftorian regards ‘as fair and 
equitable, and, with a happy fimplification, in a few words piefents 
its finaucial character and extent, ‘* It merely made thofe who 
chofe to regale themfelves with a diftillation from apples, contribute 
to the revenue, as well as thofe who regale themfelves with a diftil- 
lation from barley.”” But from Lord Bute he confiders it as extreme- 
ly imprudent, becaufe an excife was unpopular, and its extenfion 
greatly increafed the unpopularity of the minifter. Then follows 
the refignation of Lord Bute, and the charaéter of his miniftry: 
‘Candour (fays our author) muft allow, that the comprehenfive 
Principle on which his Majefty refolved to govern, was liberal and 
Meritorious, though patrictif{a may regret that he was sot more fore 
tunate in his firft cholce.” 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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Diavffiron, feu Integra Hiforia Domini Noftri Fefu Chrifti Latin 
ee quatutr Evangeliis inter fe Coltatis ipfisque Evangel flarum verb, 
apte et Ordinate difpajitis Confrtia, : Verfiene p: Ci pue Caftel. 
Honis Caftigata et Emendata. Cui prafiguntur Tabula Palejine 
Geograpeca, necnoa ords rerum, In ufum Schalarum. | Opera et 
Stadio T. ‘Thirlwall, A. M. 12mo. Pp. 187. F..and ¢, 
Rivington, Longman and Rees, and C. Law. 1802. 


E ever feel peculiar fatisfa€tion, not unmixed with grateful 
acknowledgment, when we wituels the pens of our literati 
employed in forming the hesrt and improving the underftanding of 
the rifling generation, by making religious inftruction the corner ftene 
ot elementary tuition. It hos always appeared to us as conftitutin 

one of the great principia of [-ience ; but, in the education of thofe 
young perfons who are defigned tor the miniftry of the Church of 
Chriit; and whofe efpecial duty it becomes, in the labours of their 
future life, to teach and entorce the fundamental principles of his 
dorim, fuch religious initre&tion forms an indifpenfible portion of 
{cholaftic attention ; for wW® are well convinced, that unlefs the mind 
be in its early habits imprefled with the importance of religious cone 
fideration, wolefs it be taught to regard pious acquirement as the 
greatett wifdom, ‘the culture of the human underftanding but pre- 
es.it for the’readier réception of the feeds of doubt, of which 


deep-read infidelity is the ufual fruit. Knowledge affords the means | 


Of inquiry, but in the foale of a Chriftian’s learning the Apofile has 
notymade it the fivit ftep Of his feries, ‘* Add to your faith virtue, 
and towirtue knowledge ;’’ which gradation, if we may be allowed ta 
fit it tothe fubject of education, may be thus appliced—let religious 
inftruction be the point from which you fet out, thence let the heart 
beepfepared for the adoption of fuch preceptive principles as may 
bsit consorm it to the practice of the moral duties, and on this foun, 
dation let the underftanding be built up unto the acquifition of hu- 
maa {cience, J 
The knowledge thus obtained we conceive is not likely to be of 
that kind which “ puffeth up.” It will be learning, but not the piide 
of learning, by which the hearts of fo many among mankind, from 
our firft parent to the prefent generation, have been ** beguiled,” 
or puffed up* into free inguiry, and philefophical [chifm. Whatever, 
theretore, tends to promote and fecure fuch knowledge, muff be re 
garded as highly beneficial to the beft interefts of man, It is this 
tendency which gives. fo great'a valne to Profeflor White’s Diatel- 
faron, of which the work before us is a tranflation. Such compila- 
tions cannot but be highly ufefalin all thofg feminaries in which 
the attention of youth is turned to facred as well as profane litera 
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ture. A regular arrangement of the events of our, bleffed Lond’s 
lif@ compiled from the four gofpels, is, we think, more likely to 
jotereft'the juvenile mind than going through a courfe, of, {Chalaftic 
exercifes up <n repeated facts and reiterated circum(tances as: they 
occur in the Evangelical detail. A boy when he conftrues or tranflates 
his Greck or Latin Teftament at fchool paffes over that harmony 
of the Go pels which conftitutes one of the chief teftimonies of the 
divine infpiration under which they were compofed; his obferva- 
tion is commonly confined to the facts related, and the preceptive 
fayings conne&ted with them, And even this obfervation, as the re- 
fult of conftraint, is fcarcely ever retained longer than while the 
performance of his tafk requires it; the tafk fulfilled, he is not likely 
to take any extrgordinary pains to compare the parallel paflages, to 
conne&t the dates of events, and to reconcile the varied relations of 
thofe evcsts with the leading fa&@.—The repetition is all that he no- 
tices, and this, although it leffons the difficulty of his exercife, in- 
creafes the tedium of it: whence that impreflion of the facred im- 
port of the fubject which is not the leaft defireable acquirement that 
can be made by the pupil is loft fight of, and his teflament is ranked by 
him among the leaft intere(ting of his fchool hiflories, in malt of which 
he perceives a regular fucceffion of incident, difpofed in chroaolo- 
gical order, that Teads on his curiofity, and by affifting, fecures his 
recolle@tion. In grammar fchools this becomes a mattcr of much 
ferious concern, as indeed it does in al! fchools, but more. efpecially 
inthe former, as at thefe boy: are fcarcely ever made acquainted 
with the particulars of their Redeemer’s life, otherwife than through 
the medium of a Latin or a Greek Tettament, and thismore for 
the purpofe of habituating them to the language than of imprefling 
their young minds with a fenfe of the divine origin, and high im- 
ak of the fubje&:.—We do not mean to fay that the teacher wil 
ully negle€ts his duty inthis refpect, but we conceive that it caa 
hardly be comprehended in the courfe of his. infruétions, to point 
out every inftance of harmony of event, every reafon for varied ex- 
Preflion and relation in the narrative, and every conne@ion of. time 
and place ; and after all a fchool-boy cannot be made to read with 
the enquiring fpirit and accurate examinatiogof a commentator } 
but in reading the life of Him who he learns from his Catéchifm is 
the Son of GOD, and the Saviour of the world, his attention muft 
be fixed, and his recollection ftrengthened, or his. heart. cannot be 
intercfted ; both his judgment and his feclings muft be impeiled) to 
prevent him as a fchoolsboy from rejecting asa tafk what.as.a 
Chrittian he is bound to regard as the rule ot ,his religious faith and 
moral practice throughoutlife. This confequence fo devoutly to be 
wifhed we think the Diatefaron of Profefor White, and this Latia 
tranflation by Mr. Thirlwall, both admirably calculated to produce. 
Before we proceed, however, to remark upon the execution of the 
Prefent work, we mult premife what we are of opinion ougli to be 
Conlidered as a matter of fome moment by all who may be difpofed 
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to fubftitute. this form of the Gofpel Hiftory in the courfe of fchg 
laftic inftruiion for the detached form in which the gofpels were 
originally written, and are inferted in the Teflament. The evil 
confequences would be incalculable were the minds of youth tobe 
fuffered to infer from fuch a fubftitution that it was nece(lary tor the 
dt of fupplying fome deficiency or inaccuracy in the Evange. 
ical writings. To prevent aconclufion fo falfe and fo inimical to 
their original purity and authenticity trom being drawn, we are in. 
clined to recommend that the Diateffaron fhould never be conftrued 
by the pupil without the preceptor pointing out to him trom the 
Teftament the correfpondent paflages. This mode would by degrees 
demonitrate to the boy the congruity and equal impertance of the 
feparate hiflorics of the Life of Chrift, as given by their refpective 
authors; neither would the labours of the teacher be increafed, nor 


the mind of the pupil perplexed by this procefs, asthe marginary - 
references to the S.riptural texts would expedite the one, and the’ 


fearch after proofs amufe and fatisfy the other. 

Another obfervation alfo we wifh to make upon the probable con. 
fequence of fuch an exclufive fubftitution: the Epiftles would nog 
be read, in which all the fundamental principles ot the Gofpel are 
‘argued and confirmed. This we think would be an irremediable 
Omiffion. An expedient {trikes us as likely to obviate fuch a cone 
fequence. The epiftles might be made the fubject of lectures on 
Sunday evenings, when the fcholar might conftrue and the mafler 
explain them; in fome public feminaries this plan of a Sunday 
evening’s leflure has been long eftablifhed.: We fubm't it to the 
confideration of the conductors of thofe, and to other {chpols, public 
or p ivate, where no fuch plan is yct adopted, whether the Diateifaron 
might not be fubftituted in the manner we have taken upon us to 
_ Reist out for the inftruction of the lower forms, and the epiftles for 
that of the hicher. . 

We have thus far ventured our fuggeftions refpefting the utility 
of the Diateffaron, and we feel ourfelves the more difpofed to. re 
commend its being adopted in all fchools of claifical inititution, bes 
cafe we look upon it, for the reafons which we have adduced, as 
calculated to intereft the attention of boys in general, and to make 
facred hiftory, as well as profane, their Mudy ; fo that by degrees a 
relith for Scriptural redding may be acquired, anda devout diftinc- 
tion preferved by the mind of the young claffic, between the truths 
of Chriitianity and the fables of heathenifm ; his heart will thus be 
fortified in early life againft the infidel dodtrines of the philofophers 
of the day, who have already been tod fuccefsfyl in their attacks 
upon the unguarded Ch iltian, robbing lim at once of his principles 
and peace. This important reafon for our recommendation is tub 
Rlantiated when we cal! to mind the confelfion of a very great clal 
fical fcholar: * that being continually engaged in the ftudy of pros 
a at ede nih lll pee 
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fase literature, and having been long ufed to the bold. imagery, 

ceful diction, and harmonious poetry of the Papan writers, he 
found his mind retained but little relifh for the fludy of his Bible. 
Such a confequence having been experienced by fo eminent a claflic, 
we ought to take care to fhield the minds of our youth from a fimi- 
larly vitiated tafte, and that the more becaufe we have too much 
reafon to conclude, from the example of many very erudite and 
elegant {cholars, that his is not the only inflance of this vain felf- 
fufficiency of claffical knowledge, How frequently are the ears of 
the pious Chriftian fhocked by thofe petulant objecions and Tiber- 
tine profanations in which the accomplithed [cholar, as he thinks 
himfe!f and wifhes others to fuppofe him to be, indulges againit re- 
ligion and its dependencies. 

If we be jultified in concluding from fuch examples, that fuch 
libertine difcuffion and free thoughts are not unfrequently found to 
be the concomitants of all that ufetul learning which is gained from 
the ftudy of the Greek and Roman authors, we would hope thatwe 
are alfo juftified in giving it as Our opinion, that the youthtul mind 
cannot be too foon grounded in the principles of Chriftianity, and 
imbued with the preceptive do@rines of the Gofpe!, as the only 
means of counteracting fo evil an influence, and which fo impercep- 
tibly gains the afcendant ; but more particularly requiite ts foch pro- 
cedure at this time, when the fceptic and the infidel are ever in the 
way to avail themfelves of fuch an effect, for the caufes to them are 
of no moment provided the fame effect be produced. 

Hence we fully agree with Mr. Thirlwall in the following juft 
oblervations in his preface. 

“ If it be a primary duty we owe to the rifing generation, to fow the 
feeds of piety and virtue'in their infancy, to imbue their tender minds with 
facred knowledge, and initiate them in ‘the things concerning the king- 
dom of God,’ the High Prieft of our Salvation, and Exemplar of periect 
righteoufnels, cannot be held up to their view at too early a period for the 
object of their faith and imitation. 

“ He furely renders an important fervice to the cau e of religion, who ex- 
hibits the portrait of the Divine Original in the mof agiceable light, and 
by ajult and plealing reprefentation, adds to it new chafms, and captivates 
the young reader with the ¢ beauty of holinets.’ [ would indulge a hope 
that the prefent performance wj!l be found peculiarly calculated in this 
view to yteld pleasure and infiruction.” 


But a few remarks upon the execution of this work are neceflary. 
The harmony, the verfion, and the pundtuation are the chief points 
to which our examination can be directed. The author, in his pre- 
face, informs us, that the firft is framed according to the Harmonies 
of Newcomer AND Townson. He could not have had beter 
Patterns. The verfion, he tells us, is that of Caflellio or Caftalio. 
We think him perfeétly jultified in his choice, as this author's ver- 
fion is mot generally ufed. The judgment with whi h Mr. T. hag 
rejected his defeats, and applied his beauties, is luficiently confpi- 
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cyous to demonftrate the ability with which the work before ws js 
executed. The pun@uation, on which much depends in a work of 
this nature, is very corre. We ate alfo very glad to perceive that 
the tranflator has retained the colloquial form of the original Greek, 
It gives an animation to the fubjeét which is more likely to keep the 
young reader’s attention alive than the uniferm ffyle of narrative, 
As to the typographical errors, -we can, we think with authority, 
pronounce them, as Mr. T. hopes they will be found, ‘ few and 
unimportant.” In the parable of the prodigal fon we find * hove. 
rum” for donorum,” in one or two inftances we meet with a 4 for 
a d¢, and an n for an m, but in no other inftance than the above have 
we found that the error of the prefs has made a difference in the 
fenfe. We thall felc& two paffages from Mr. T.’s work, by which 
the reader may judge of the nature of it. 


- “ *Cum autem feorfum effet, interrogarunt eum fui cum duodecim,t di- 
centes, quenam ea eilet fmilitudu? }$ Lt cur eos per fimilitedines altoque- 
ris? § Quibus ille: * Vobis daiuin efi,’ inquit ‘regnt Dei arcanum noe; 
atcum illis exteris omnia per fimilitudines aguntur. {| Qu: crim lebet, 
hifi dabitur, ifque abundabit: qui vero non habet, huie etiam, quod habet, 
auferetur. Propterea per fimilitudines eos alloquor, Ful alpciant, neque 
videant; et audiant, nee intelligant; ne ad frugem redeant, atque ita eis 
ignolcantur peccata. ** (In ei que comprobatur illud Elaie oraculaum, 
quod fic habet: Aaudietis quidem, fed non mtelligetts: et ita vidcbitis, ut 
non perfpiciatis. Obterpuit enim cor hujus populij et aurtbus obtuie ave 
diunt, et claudunt oculos, ne et oculis videant, et auribus audiant redeant- 
que ad fiugem, atque ita ego eis medear.) Veliri vero beati funt oculi, 
Gui videant; et aures, que audiant. Scitote enim, niultos vates et jultos 
cupuile videre, qux cernitis vos, neque tamen vidiiie: et audire, qua aus 
ditis vos, nec tamen audiville.” [Pp. 59.] 


“© 67, Christus sanat fliam Syrophernissee multeris. 


. * ttIlline profedius, difeilit in Tyri Sidoni que confinia; | Locus. 
ingreflulque demum, nolebat id fcire quemquam ; fed non po- Tyt a" 1 
tut latere. Nam cum de eo audiviilet quedam mulier, Cujus yadedusi-s et 
filia {piritum habebat impurum, venit, et ei ad pedes accidit, (e.at autem 
mulher Graeca, genere Syrophaniiia,) ea rogabat cum, ut damonium expel- 
leret ex [ua filia. {{Sed cum iile nihil ec: re‘ponditict, aggreti: eum €)us 
diicipuli, fic rogare; Abfolve eam, clamat enim pone nos. At ille cefpon- 
fens: ‘ Non fum miflus,’ inquit, ‘ nifi ad oves percditas } raeliticx: doimus.’ 
Cumque illa veniilet, et ei prebens honorem, diceret: Domine, fuccu.re 
mihi. Ille fic refpondit: §§* Sine prius iatiari_natost non enim convenit 
fumere natorum panem, et catellis objicere.’  f§ Et itla: Ita eft, Domine: 
et tamen catelli quoque comedunt de micis, que decidunt de menlfa dome 





* “ Mare, iv. 10,” + Lue. viii. 9.” ¢ Matth. xiii. 10.” 

§ “ Mare. iv. 11.” |!“ Matth. xii. 12—13.” q@ «© Marc. iv. 12.” 

e* «« Matth. xii, 14--17.” ++ © Mare, vii. 24—26.” tr ‘* Matth. 
av. 23-—26.” §§ “ Marc. wii. 27.” iy “* Dlatth. xv. 27, 28. 
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porum fuoram. Tum Jeius refpondens: ‘O mulier,’ inquit ei, ‘ magna 
eit tua fiducig: obtincto quod vis.’ Ita /anata eit ejus filia eadem illa bora. 


“© 68, Christus hominem siardum et mutum sanat. 


« *Rurfum profefus ex Tyriis Sidunii‘que finibus, yenit ad | Loeus. 
Galilez iacum, per medios fines Devapolis. Ligue adduc- ae ted 
tus elt jurdus tardiloquus, cui ut manum imponcret, rogatus » TK 
eft. Atque ille, eo {cor um extra turbam ‘educio, immilit ‘vos digitos, in 
ejus aures: ipurique, et ejus iinguam fetign. Etin calum atuens, inge- 
muit, eique dixit: ‘ Ephphatha;’ boc eft, aperitor. Ac protinus ullius, et 
aures aperta, et folutum eft lingue vinculum, ita ut recte loqueretur. Prave , 
cepit autem eis, ut id nemini dice ent: fed quo magis eis precipiebat, eo 
mags praedicabant, Et mayorem in modum obliupelcebant, diccntes: Eum 
omnia secte feciiie: et, ut surdi audirent, et ut muti loqueentur, efficere. 


“69. Christus flus quatuor hominum millia cum seftem janibus et pawcas jprset- 
culis satuvat, 

“ +Per eos dies, erat permagia hominum multitudo, nec Locus. 
habebant quod cometient, et Jeius, advocatis ‘urs di'cipulis, Decapulis. 
inquit: © Miferet me hujus hominam multitudinis, qui jam 
tridaum apud me herentes, non habent, quod comedant: et eos dimittere 
jejunos nolo, ne defetiicantur in via: § Nam coaram nonnulli procul vene- 
runt.’ (Cai difeipuli: Unde nobis in folitudine tot panes, inquiunt, at 
fatietur tanta multitado? Et Je.us: ‘Quot panes habetis?’ inquit eis, 
Septem, inquiunt, et paucos pilciculos. “Tum ille juffitemaltitudinem, humi 
difcumbere. Sumpto'que feptem panes et pilces, ac¢tis laudibus, fregit, 
fuifque di cipuiis Gadidit; et dilcipuli mullitudini. Omnefque comederuat 
ad iatietatem; funtque jublate frufiorum reliquix, plenis 
feptem {portis. Qui comederunt autem, erdnt virorum qua- Locus. 
tuor millia, praeter feminas et pueros, Deinde dimiffa homi- pte mp rf 
num maltitudine, confcenfa navi, venit in fines Magdalanos, mangthe. 
[§[ et Dalianuthanos.] 


“70. Pharisai et Sadducai rursus signum a colo petunt. 

« ** Tum eum aggrefli Pharifaei et Sadduceei, tentandi gratia, roganf, ut 
fibi fignum de celo olrendat. Quibus ille re'pondens: ‘ Sub veiperam,’ 
inquit, * gicitis, Serenum erit: rubet enim celum. Et mane, Hodte tem- 
peltas erit: nam tiilte rabet ceelum. Simulatores, cael faciem (eius dig+ 
holcere, temporum: figna non poteftis? Prava, et adulterina natio fignum 
querit: rec ullam ei hgnum dabitur, nifi fignum Jone vatis.” 


The authorities according to which Mr. Thirlwall has drawn up 
this compilation having already received the unanimous fanGion of 
the learned, there remains little more to be added to our prefent re- 
View than our entire approbation of his work, and exprefs teltimon 
to the faithiul precifion and accuracy with which he has perfeéted it. 
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* “ Mare, vii. 31, ad fin.” 4°“ Mare. viii. 1.” = ¢ “ Matth. xv. 32.” 
b Marc. viii. 3.” | “ Matth. xv.33, ad fin.” 
% Mare. vii. 10.” ee « Matth, xvi, 1—4.” 
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366 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Its intrinfic merit renders encomium on our part unneceffary to fur. 
ther its adoption in fchools as a very ufeful addition to,the books of 
the lower forms. As fuch, however, we molt ftrenuoully recom, 
mend it, that we may acquit ourfelves of the duty, as reviewers 
which we owe to the authorand the public, The Englifh traiflatiog 
we {hall notice in our next. 
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A New Anatimical Nomenclature, relating to the Terms which are exe 
profive of Pofition and Afoe& in the Animal Svfiem. By John 
Barclay, M. D. Leéturer on Anatomy, and Honorary Member 
of the Royal Phyfical Socie'y, Edinburgh.  8vo. “Pp. 182, 
Rofs and Blackwood, Edinburgh; Longman and Rees, Lon. 
don. 1803. 


, HE excellence of every inftrement confifts in the exaénefs 
with which it is fitted to produce the effect intended by the ar- 
tilt who employs it. ‘Lhe moit dextrous and fkilful workman, if his 
tools be bad, will perform his work in a clumfy manner; and hence 
it is, fometimes, dificult to determine whether the progrefs of art 
has been more indebted to the genius of the artifts themfelves, or to 
thofe who, by happy and ufeful improvement, have facilitated the 
means of enabling that genius to exert its powers. 

Language is the inflrument of communicating knowledge; and 
every man is, in fome degree, fenfible how much depends on its being 
well or ill adapted to this purpofe. 
great difference between a language which is accurete, perfpicuous, 
‘and precife, and one which is vague, ambiguous, and ob{cure. By the 
former, information is readily conveyed, not only in the moft in- 
fiructive, but alfo in the mott agreeable manner; while, through the 
muddy and turbid medium of the latter, the conceptions of the teach- 
er are exhibited to the learner only as an indiflin€t, contufed, and 
diftorted mafs. 

Whatever, indeed, be the fubje& of difcourfe, accuracy and pre- 
cifion of language are evidently prodvtive of great advantage ; but 
they are not, in all cafes, of equal importance. On many occafions 
in common life, our terms and exprcflions may admit of a certain 
Jaxity of meaning, without being attended with any very detrimental 
confequences, But in imparting the principles of fcience and of art, 
the utmolt attention to precifion is neceflary ; for here a loofe appli- 
cation of terms and of phrafes, or the uie of fuch as do not ftrictly 
dignity the exaét ideas which we with to convey, are fubverfive of the 
very end which we have in view. Nothing, it is univerfally agreed, 
has proved a creater hindrance to the progrefs of knowledge than the 
Hoventinefs of the language in which tcience has beentaught. Men 
have often fuppofed that they were communicating or acquiring in- 
firnétion of the moft important kind, while, in fad, they were only 

amuling themfelves with founds, and have fometimes meg 
that 


Every man ftecls, in faéct, the. 











367 
that what they fondly miftook fora fplendid flrudture of folid wife 
dom, the erection of which :edounded greatly to their honour, was 
only the reiemblauce of a caftle in the clouds, which, on a nearer 
approach and clofer infpection, vanifhed into arr. ‘gia 

Much, no doubt, of this folemn trifling has been owing to the 
qaeleffnefs and inattention of philofophers thernfelves 5 t an un- 
fleady app!.cation, and confequent abule, of terms, in their own 
nature futhciently exaét. When, in the courfe, of a fcientific difs 
caffion, diffcrent terms are ufed in the fame fenfe, and the ‘ame 
term in different fenfes; or when a writer exprefles himfelf ambigue 
oufly and loofely, facrifcing accuracy to a falie idea of variety and - 
elegance; fuppoling his conceptions to be ever fo clear, and the 
words which he employs to be ever fo well underftood, it is impofli- 
ble that his reader Should comprehend him. His thoughts are per- 
petua!ly changing their drefs, and will therefore, of courfe, be fre- 
quently miftaken, 

But it often happens that the man of fcience labours under diffi- 
culties almeit ininperable in communicating his knowledge. If he 
be under the neceility of exprefling himielf in a language which either 
has no terms to denote his conceptions, or none that are precife and 
well defined, his juitneis of thinking and clofefels of reafoning will, 
be of final] avail, ‘Such a builder is in want of tools, or, at leaft, ’ 
ofthofe which are prop r for his purpofe, “Lo* provide himfclf with 
thefe mult be his firit concern; and it is only in confequence of 
this previous labour that he can hope to produce a neat and well 
conftructed edifice, We know how feclingly Lucretius, and even 
Cicero, when they attemp ed to make their country.nen acquainted 
with the nice difquititions of the Greck philotophy, lamented the 
barren rudene(s and poverty of tnetr native tongue, kvery min 
mutt, in a greater or lefs degree, encounter a fimilar inconvenience, 
who treats 4 {cient fic fubject in a lan-uage'to which feience is un- 
known, or ‘in which the cultivation of the terms of that particular 
{cience which he undertakes to illuftrate has been neglected. 

In this laft predicament, however ttrange it may appear, ftands, 
even now, the language of anatomy, wich ts one of the mott ufe- 
ful fciences undoubreily, and to the improvement of which mane 
kind are urved by the moft covent motives. ‘Yet in none are the 
ferms employed more vague, more indeterminate, or lefs calculated 
to furnifh clear and ad: quate notions. Nor is this thé cafe in Eng 
lith Only, but, we believe, in ail the languages of Europe. The 
def is, certainky, much to be reyretted, ! 


Barclay’s A uatomical Nomenclature. 


“ With a knowledge,” fays this ingenious author, “of fuch different 
faw'es Operating withur us, we, m all phytiological inveltigations, inould 
ca eful y diitinguida between what ts chemical, mechanical and vital; and 
endeavour t» a’certain, by due expesiment and obfervation, the part which 
Gach acts in the fyitem, and how they u ually oppole, allift, and regulate 
PM another for the general good. But to make thee experiments and 


bitrvations, we (hould likewi'e know how to examine and accurate y de- 
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sibelotgatized ftrii@ures. “PHI: infirihasionwéoare natitrall y led toies 

EC frour anatomy ; while ehisriunitelyy anatomy thas not always itheity 
power fo give what weldok Tors A®eurioryegiance mult: demonitraty 
any one that theic firadlutesare complex andwaued; that much. d 
of Pidfition and direction, om welative titeauen,-eonnection, and. al 
aiid’ that do clear or accurate,-deicription; can patlibly. be given, wi 
language is»wanting to @xprels the.e-circumiiances. Such a langa 
not, abpteient, known in apatomy; aithough the want of it has often 
feltp-ofien comp'ained of, and partial atlempts frequently made ‘to roe 
the.evil”.(liwod. pp. 4, 5.) a . 7? 


: 3 erie £ii, 28 . ‘ e 
Soni of thefe attempts,. particularly thofe.of Chau flier and of Vicg 
D Az , Our author has deicribed, and fully. demon {tated their . 
dequia “tothe end propofed. He has: very faiisfaQorily fhewn 
their failure’ proceeded: not‘from an ingorect, view of the fubjed, buy 
from"their adoption of improper.terms. .** It, was not, the. div 
that was faulty, but the expreffion,”’ . It is, therefore, to,the re 
niation’ of the latter thanDz. Barclay’s. atrentian.is chicfy directed. 


“ In the following Effay,” he fays, “ I have retained the ufual divi 
and’ ventared only toochapge their momenciature ; the inielliggnhgeage 
mili decide on the me.its.of the change propoled. The generaiyiews 
whey was guided are exp ained in iome preliminary difcudiofs on 
faltireot language aud of nomenciatures, particularly the nomenc 
oftrintomy. Phe terms indeed which.a.e here fuggetted are chic 
fined Wthe expretiion of poution and alpeci; but are fo contfived 
fori aw independently. diliinck nomenclature for general delctiption i ) 
the diffrent branches of anatomy, and may be ufed while the other a 

imt@as they ave. Should tiey fortunately, megt with the approbat 
OPtie pablic, | thal! afterw ris thew their application in detail;‘ anda 
sia general anc connected plan, the nomencigtures of the Boxés, } 
enes, Bioop-Vasseus, Neaves, Ligaments, &c.”  (litrod, pp, & 























wo The. firk chapter of this Eflay contains many curious obfervations 
emlanguage in general, and its different kinds. Here the author apt 
pears in the character rather of a philofophical erect a ee 
byfictan and anatomift. * In its primary fenie, /anguage,’” 
ys, “is a word fynonymous with ypeech; in a gen ralslepfe,!any 
cits of ficns employed as exprefiions of our thoughts orfenfationss 
‘the glowing imaye of poetic figure, dt ts any phenomena prefented 
BP nice ha as it were to intelligent minds, and, fuggeltiag 
7 





which they had not -before.””-{P. 482)) © ower .coom on of 

¢ obferves that man, if he chofe, migh€ have five languacess: car 
*Pelponding in number ‘to the five fenfes pthatfmells and:ealtes indi- 
cate feveral important properties*im animal, mineral, -and.vezetable 

fubltances ; “but thar, on account ofthe figns addrefled to thefe fenfes 

being, very litte underour managememty @nd’on, cifferentsdthet: a¢- 

counts which” ke mentions, Odotrsand* tates have feldom, beemem- 
ployed at the Vehicles OF thbught.” Pnefigns of touchotiave attiad- 

“Edge BeneraFatentos 4 fettePa pbecaba herent; incseulerlyi 
&, as a medium: Ofiatercou: fe; tbr ult- 

ing 


“Miscta, merchants employ th 
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eir hands into one another’s fleeves, and converfing together 
wut the poffibility of being feen or heard. Deaf people lay their 
le he. steaiacaatbaarmge aegis Age B. | | 
| but not to mention other difadvantazes, when thofe who 
converfe are removed to the diftance of a few feet from each 
thefe figns become ufelefs. ‘Though vifible have a much 
claim to our notice, be independent of their elegance 
> numerous, varied, diftinG, and fitted to intelli- 
to a diftance; like thofe of fmell, of tafte, and of touch, 
are not fufficiently fubje&ted to our power. Geftures, indeed, 
are natural expreffions, but fatiguing and tirefome; nor would they, 
even in a Rofcius or a Garrick, be numerous enough to ferve the pur- 
‘poles of fpeech. Another obvious objection to vifible figns eee 
they “g almoft all imperceptible in the dark. Of the five. di 

















tcies of figns, therefore, addrefied to the five fenfes, the audible 
ne have been received into general ufe, as a medium of. inter- 
in the ofdinary occurrences of life. (Fe. 48-——53:) 
The audible figns are admirably calculated for the purpofes of lan- 
guage. ) 
“ They never produce, like odours and tafles, pai, ndufed, of vomit- 
feldom are fo loud as to injure the organs to which they are ad- 
. They are not confined, like the tangible figns, to immediate con. 
; and are not, like the vifible, dependent on light ; at the fame time 
gms are more humerous, diflin@ and varied, or fo mivch under ma- 
ement, We poflefs everi a {yftem of ofgans,” the vocal, “ conftrugted 
mtionally upon their account ; a fyftem which imitates, creates, com- 
is, fe tes, a eon fhorténs, raifes, lowers, and varies them at 
ute; a fyftem which, through nervous communications, is made fub> 
fvient, and, in fome meafure, obedient, to the ear; and a fyftem, there- 
fore, which is prompt to farnith it not only with the objeds of its percep- 
tion, but to furnith them likewife of any kind, and in any order, arrange- 
ment, or variety that fuits its tafle. We need .W6t wonder then, that thi 
ear, pofleffing {uch fuperior advantages, fhould form a language méfe co- 
at and extenfive, than any addrefled to the other fenies.”— 
53—55. 


_ Thefe are elegant and refined fpeculations, which will, unquef- 
tionably, recommend themfelves to every inquifitive and cultivated 
mind. They are followed by fome ftri€tures.on written language, 
which difplay, we think, both ingenuity and novelty; but we are, 
by no means, meals Cory that they are founded. in truth. ‘* Even 
written apguages” . Barclay obferves, “ is the language of the 
ear, None of its figns are directly and immediately the figns of our 
ideas, but the figns of founds, to which our ideas are linked and af- 
fociated.” (P. ¢5.) Thisy however, appears to bé true only of al- 
phabetical writing, ory at moft, of arbitrary artificial characters. It, 
furely, is not true of natural imitations of pictures of objedts ; for 
if I have feen, and been ftruck with, an object, its pidure will in- 
flantly recal it tomy mind, though L never its name: nay, its 
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picture will give me fome indifting snosion, of it, thouzh both ite 
and. its name fhould:be equally unknown to me.» When the Mexi. 
cans difpatched rude draughts to court of the Spanith thips, thee 
draughts reprefented the fhips themfelves, and not the found of their 
names, with which. the Mexicans were unacquainted. To us, ip. 
deed, our written words, a cm of elementary letters and fy lables, 
undoubtedly fuggeft the founds which cuftom and habit "have annex. 
ed to them ; but the difficulty is. to trace the fteps by which pidtited 
language is fuppoled to have been ireprgred into alphabetical ; and 
thisy we conceive, is no caly talk. Much, we know, has been wnt. 
ter on the fubject ; and much, we think, to very little purpofe} nor 
are we convinced that. Dr. Barclay has been particularly fuccelstal 
‘in difpeblling the obfcurity in which it is involved. We could, there. 
‘fore, with that be had not indulged himfelf in- the following fatcat- 
‘tic, and, apparently at Jeaft, unneceflary refie&tion. ~*~ ~~ °** 23 


“Thofe who are ‘fond of traditionary ftories, who ranfack the fabula 
records of'antiquity to find out the inventors.of love, of food, and’of clolh- 
‘ing, and-who have difcovered that beafts and birds were among. the con- 
trivers of our arts and manufa¢tures, will not be pleafed to find’ that wr 
ting fhould thus havea kind of natural origin. Even fpeech itfelf, though 
the author of nature has generoufly beftowed organs for the piirpofe, given 
_us.a firong inclination to ufe them, and an ear to lillen to thé founds whith 
they utter, would never, in their opinion, have’ eXivted ‘uilels ‘for forthe 
particular revelgtion; for it does not follow, “in theif way of ‘reafontig, 
that although a man may chance to have gotten’ a brain and? & ftontath, 
hands and ‘feet, and a number: of fenfes, he therefore. fhould daxow,: with 
out being told, what are their natural and apprvpriate functions,’ 2, 689 
- On this fubje& our learned and ingenious -author feems, “to ‘us, \to 
have .been carried away by an analogy merely imaginary. He, un- 
doubtedly, does not mean to affitm that either articulate fpeech, or 
alphabetical writing, is inftinctive like love and the appetite for. food; 
or that they ate performed without confcious exertion, like the furt- 
tions of the ftomach and of the brain. Nor does ‘it appear that the 
Chinefe language, from which he here chiefly argues, accurately 
correfponds to the account which he gives of it. It is, indeed, true 
that, as he fays, ‘*'a great part of its primary words are monofylla- 
bic;” and that *‘.all thefe fyllables have pictures, or rather what 
Were originally piGtures,” He adds that ** whcn you mean to. write 
a word of fo many fyllables, you have only to write the pittures of 
the fyllables of Which it:is compofed.” (P. 58.) We believe that 
Europeans are ftifl veryignorant of the real. mechanifm.of the lan- 
>: “guage of China; but, if their information is at all to be depended 
on, the foregoing ftatement is far from being juft. The word, for 
“example, which fignifies misfortune is reprefentéd by 4 compound cha- 
tacter, of which one part-is prondunced mien, and means a houle; 
_ the other is pronounced 40, and. denotes fire. “The foundation of 
“their junction to form a compound chara‘ter fignificant of misfortune 
‘is abusidantly natural; becaufe, furely,.one of the greateft sg 
. - So ¢ 5 r ' whic 
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can befal a man is to Rave his hdufe.'on fire. But the whole 
und phacaryt is merely a fymbol; and’ its component parts 


. 
. A 
- 
. 


nothing analogous to the office ‘of our elementary’ fyllables. 
¢) did, the compound fhould be’ read’ #i2n-b0;° whereas we ‘are 

Wd that the word for which it. ftarids, and whith ficriifies misfortine, 
ai a. word which, if tould, bears no« refemblanceto what Dr. 


Ba! ‘would call its conftituent fyfablés.2") + 
_ Lhe fecond chapter is entituled **°On the changes of Fanpuage.” 
nt ving fhewn,” fays the Doétor, ‘the cfofe and" intimate’ icon. 
n diag Zaye a Jpoken and, a writtén lahguage, and mentioned that 
hath are fubjeét to changes, it becomes a fort of neceffary’ precau- 
tion, in. propofing terms for a fomenclaturé, to inguire intd the 
caules of Toh “chasec: and to prevent, as much as poffible, their 
operation upon the terms of which we make choice.” (P.‘62.)——— 

he whole of this chapter is curious and interefting in a high «de. 
gree. Having enumerated the more obvious external caufes to which 

einftability of language may be referred, fuch as new.climates, 
rodace; atid employments; caprice and fafhion; the pride-of inno- 
vation, the defire of improvement, colloquial’ inaceuracies, ‘tom- 
Merce, conqueft, and intercourfe with foreigners; having ltkewife 
obferved that, independent of all thefe circamitances, language has 
the feeds of change in its very nature; .that every individual has a 
voice..of his own, and a manner of {peaking which diftinguifhes-him 
from others; that, in many provinces,of no great extent, the dialect 
ofthe people is fubdivided into. dialeéts 5; that each diftri&t, village, 


and hamlet exhibits fome peculiarities of {peech, and would feeming- 


ly, in time, if intercourfe were ftopt, acquire a diftin& language of 
its own: ** What,” afks our author, “‘ can be the caufe of all thefe 
changes, where nothing appears to induce them from without?” (P. 
64.) . His anfwer is, ** If any choofe to inveftigate the matter, he 
will find it in the number, the varied. ftructure, the diverfified func. 
tions, and complex movements of the organs employed to produce 
and articulate the human yoice.” This anfwer leads him into an 
extenfive field of anatomical and philofophical obfervation, which, 
as far as we know, has never been explored ; but which he has fhewn 
to be full of inftruétion of the moft wonderful nature, and calculated 
to imprefs the mind with moft awful ideas of the fkill and contrivance 
exhibited in the complicated ftruéture of the human frame, 


“ Tt is well known that the more complex any piece of machinery is, 
whether the work of nature or of art, the more itis expofed to varied ac- 
tion, deviation and error. Apply this obfervation to the vocal mufcles, 
and in one fenfe their number is not great; but if we confider the Va- 
rious combinations of which they are capable, and the varied effe€ts which 


‘they produce, their fingular powers muft appear aftonifhing to thofe not 


acquainted with their compound action. Of this aétion the ordinary books 
written on the fubject fcarcely afford oe idea. They; feem to imply that 
amuicle acts only by itielf, in conjunction with its fellow, or againji its 
antagonift: and the young anatomift, after ftudying for months, and fome- 
Bb2 times 
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times for years, one pA Active pietes of ineGhanifm to be f 
in fature, and see ee: tterin mf h Bare kr ys every t oe 


in 
tereflmg lor ufttal:in ehee-annitna fy ih ek f 
Sadatiieonthglometatselbothls ¢ ay yi Or’ ake ietinbe™ . 


oftfinibs- » il 
63, Bide: that, bua ms o2uDoOg ,f0l/ sil! GMO 

»h that. A and Bate bwo-miufeles fob iii ee pair j Re WE 

Ka i eae i /eParate thorcmepty and atiAYB acthig' topeth 
cform qi A ngarly,all that thesleasns } Concenniniy: the fundiioni 
ofa oe Ma ayia is avery ithpertedt idea ofthe! ‘pan 
ie fy lems. , iy mulcle, asi€ ; had beep 
i oudinente wou ly TER leven > -and-a foanh 


AyD, Would Ny sir the n ante fifteen... Thusyevery ad 
ion? wile befides! givin te pe Paths may double: the 
ber! of albthe preceding, Whee: er te att (o°which Uiey dre. attache 
capable wf ang in: sip dire@tion: ? Where’ indeed it is limited. if 
two: motions.of ‘Rexion sand extention, if'can vary only the force at an My 
ei ¥8. but.again, whiere\a number “of movenble parfs'conftitutés iin of 

ined to; fome, particular funétion, and where this fanétion ive 
cod and modified by every change im the relative tituation of the! moveable 
parts, it muit be raion that the namber.of changes productble on the 
organ mu egual at lealt the. number of mufcles, and alk thre sualinining 
intd sa they cap enter.” (Pp. 66, 61) yo 


3m > 


ta Barelay “her? gives a curious table, fhewitig the fp ecific il 

movements: which, independent of varieties, are ee 
at any aumber, of mufeles from 1 to’§0; and then a on the 
principles, which he has. thus laid down, to’ furnifly fome idea Gf the 
number of, changes» of which the: organs of voice ‘are fufceptible. 
‘fhe mufcles proper ito the five cartilages’ of the larynx ips 
the.tsan{verle. and oblique arytenoid to-conftitute but one,” ate ‘fey 
pass... .Now. fourteen mufelés, that can aét fepatately or in’ pairs, it 
combination with’ the whole, or with any! two ‘or moré of the 
are capable of producing-16)38 7 different movements ; fot: reckosing 
as changes the yarious degrees of force\ahd- velocity, “wor ‘the iin 
nitely varied order of {ucceffion . by. .which. they-may accafionally be 
brought into ation,” OF 70.) hefe,: however,: are -but ‘a: few of 
themufeles of the voice.. §* .Fifteen:pairs .of different mufeles; ‘at 
tached to the cartilages, : of .as reore and \adting as agents, “an 
nifts, or, diregtors,. are conftantly em in preferving the cart 
lages,.of the .Jarynx fteady,: in regulating the’ place of their firiation, 
or moving them as.occafion res, uliwarl and downwards, back 
wards) and forwards, drid'in every way directly and ob 


cording»to the courfe Phe gene ty ress OF in the eaaells $e ber 
tween different forces.” Thefe muftles | are capable. of. 1597 327445523 
different combinations ; and, co-operating ,with the feven pairs of the 
larynx, of 17,5 186,644541 5, exclufaye of she changes:which. mul 
arife from ‘the different. degrees. of force andcvelacity,. and the: infe 


nitely. varied order of. fycceifion i in which: they; may be eonuge into 
pi pe - { ‘Pe Fle 72 ~ibe as 

wie fig ml ca ‘which bave been already mentioned inurft eo 

sd ta eo 
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ti in forming int iposneing the. voices ‘a variety of. others, 
h 


are enumerated by the author; yet all thefe. mufcles:can: nei- 
feparately, nor in combination, produce an audible impulfé on 
air, without a. certain degret.of elatticity‘and vibratory motion of 
ee. laryngeal cartilages, and glottal ligaments, This elaf- 
ticity though: it. pactly depends‘ on’ the “action ‘of the mufles, de- 

re auche {tate of the’ membranes and glandular fectetions, 2s 
well as.on that of the larynx and’ trachea. The’ audible impulfe is 
varied bythe {tate of the nofe, ‘fauces, and palate; probably by. the 
he form: of ‘the frontal fphenoidal and. ‘maxillary antres; and 
patra By the fecretion, or ‘rathé; abforption of the seo 

$8 we | Tearo, from the conféquences of caftration, (Pp. (2~75:) 
7 ne mentioning the influence of she car, .asdireéting t ole 
he Fish Ay ftem ; that of .the feveral _paffions, as productive of 
pec liar.tenes and cadences; the ufe of the tongue, of the palate, of 
us.pendulous veluni; of. the alveolar procefles, the teeth, and the 

bipss)in, modifying the pronunciation of wotds ; ** I have no doubt,” 

fubjninsiour ingenious author, ‘* that here the reader’s furprize will 


recur at this immenfe variety of power in the vocal organs. He may’ 


alert, and-aflert. with jaftice, that no. individual of the human’ fpe- 
gies can throw his, mu(cles into.one thoufandtly part of the combina- 
A : of vyhich 1 have fuppofed them fufceptible : ‘but he foal re- 
nl Pate the fame, time, that this: reafonisig was nevér-inteided to 
Ber in are, the, effects of, mufcles: ini »patticular pet(ons} but to 
th eas Ho and original powers aod from what an ‘¢xhautt- 
es ad variety in tone. and. voice . they are able to farnifh each 
ip Bstay va of the countlef(s ,millions of facceflive” gehevations: with 
Hig marks of diftingtion.” «.(Pp..-76, 17: 
fice following. obfervations on this wp aperiee a face ar pertinent, 
ing, and, fatisfact OYe car ou ye Lhe e 


'¢ Lo form any thing jike’an ‘adequate attend ‘of the fin ular conte ance 
of the mufcular fyftense and ‘of thé moveménts ‘of Fe ig is capabl 

maa t-pok confine out examinations to‘ what is exhibited ih two br Sree 
Patticular pecionss; wé mult recollegt that all the’ maicles are livihg pow- 
ers; sty in early life theyiare qe y to gontradt habite with facility, and af 
gaa cite in. them vith {uch inveteracy.as tobe incapable of a7 wx- 


oy tae “eam with pala di _which the: previous -habits:had been orm- 
aan ne th gaily “nem hip pte ules: of, the right. and left!aem.,; 
cpm ie f eve that have long beenaceatiomed meet 
ifficalt,” an ble,, tigulate r 
Sionae ot Anbithen Ch foi ae we agit axe he 
atifate, orfetteréd ander the Scunfiraints Of ha 4 abit abit, 100, of .par- 
tirakir Gitantions Iofuchctr@utnitéricet, tis | they pat urnith 
aeriterion of what hadvbéew theif primary power 
i" AU ehildeem sequire! theo totes,‘ accents, nA okt EOL ea of thofe 


countriés in which they are educated; ab ride oORUhGE prior 10, the 
taaatian of abides be eugend ged auido ma y tbe brought to" aét if Why one 
of tbe numerous millions of combingtions that have ever been edepied by 


an} tribe, family, or nation of the human rece, and be made to acquire 
Bb 3 the 
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the habit of pronouncing, with readinefs and eafe, any one of the almog 
infinite veriety of languages that have been, that are, or that ever thall be, 
_“ T have mentioned fev ources.of variety.in the tone and arti 
lation of voice, babdesmuicies ; ber fuppofe that mutcies, acting a = 
tors, fixors, antagonifts, or directors, were the only fource, and that thefe 
maufeles were 50 in nuniber; although have enumerated 63, exclutive of 
others which might have been named; thefe ‘50 mauicles are capable’ of 
exitering into 1,1 25;899;906,8 42,623. combinations, and the ‘numerovs ef 
feds:opthefe combinations: maybe infinitely diverfified by the various'de. 
grees of force and-welocity, and the orders offueeeliion in which: they are 
rmed...: Is it likely then, that; amidit this countlels and almof inconseiy. 
able variety, any two indjviduals' fhould often, or natarally; adopt extély 
the fanie combination; bring their mu cles to ag in the fame order offac 
ceffion, or employ them with the fame force and velocity in uttering founds 
or articulating words? J thould think not. The’mulcles of theshond are 
bot few in namber; and’ yet what immente difficulty and labour: does it 
cofi'many to counterfeit the hand-writing of another ! W dIb 9 
i: It. deems to: be owing ‘to ‘the confiant operation of fuch ‘caufes, whofe 
mnfivence can neither be checked nor prevented, that no accident ever hay 
oecusred; no art.ever been diicovered, to preferve the ftabrhity of vooal 
language, to. calm the’ forebodings of literary geniutes, and remove thé 
emtions that: their laboured eloquence.in a few centu/ies matt te 
quire an interpreter, and the beauties of their diction pals wnnoticed with 
out a commentator,” (Pp, 78-83.) +q 


Thefe general andvcomprehenfive views: naturally lead to’ an (im 
veftigation af the, principles which ought to. be adopted in feteling 
the technical language .of a. {cience, concerning which. the \ author 
treats in his third. chapter. He concludes that fuch a language fhould 
be diftingt from the.language of the people; that it fhould-not be 
entrulted to the management -of theear, norits fate committed tothe 
organs of theevoice; that it fhould ‘be principally addrefled. to the 
eye; which ‘has not, -tike the car, the power*of new-modelling and 


aneing ‘its: objects; iti thort, that it fhould be “a written lane, 


age, whole archetype -is already dead, and no longer capa- 

e of creating difturbance re (Pp. 86, 87,)  ** In every 
fclence,’ the: technical’ terms fhiould poke diftingt from the lane 
sug which mf ken; all of them fhould have a certain determi- 
nate meaning 5, fhould, remain unaltered in every tranflation; and 
oe the -— To id country where. the fcience is known and 
cultiva a se” * Si2 y ThAL De aibat ‘ ) 
( Fhe Greek and Latin! es furnifh: moft of :the'terme of our 
preva actin Ee x) 's, Barclay, very, juftly we, think, pre- 
vented | ‘the pu > | t feemsy oawever, fo be Ion Jat _appre= 
henfive, chat fomeof thele term, as he has employed them, may bare 


 Aariys t antiept Jources, to. vacables, newly ins 






furely, np reaignable | foundation, |. 


cannot 
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cshnot be that any man of fenfe, ina-cafe of fueh’ riggers avithiie 
of facilitating the cultivation of anatomical feienée; would facrifice 
utility to” elegance ; an’ elepance, too, which is really’ foutided ‘more 
oft imagination and habit than on the. nature of things: 


— 


« In,choofing terms,” as, Dr. ‘Barclay well obferves, the tafe, ‘doubt- . 


i. may be Snlatted, thou ough on no pretext thould it be.allowed to: die 
reftahe judgment, and decide on matters of convenience and utility. In 
apatomy;. for inflance, it-has no right, rom-either its natural or acquifed 
feelings, to determine the queftions, What are the-ternts thatoughit: to-be 
jes ot, Whether thole which we mean to, retain ought to bede- 
rived.all from the Greek, all from the Latin, or partly. from both? It the: 
words of only one of the languages were to be retained, we indeed might 
produces fort of unifirmity to pleale the grammayian; but what is that to 
the aneldunift ? Will the diftates of reaton or of common fenle ever in- 
ce him,to-facrifice his convenience and interefi for fuch an obje@ 2). And 
ifhe did, what idea muft be formed of the mind that would Jeave ferivas 
dalnas tant Qudies, to amule itfelf in gazing at the thadows of. anti- 
quated venti for nothing betides the mere thadows of antient vocables 
fe, in general, to be expected amon '§ the terms of our nomenclateres.— 
Theymay have fomething of a learned found ; but they cannot poflibly re- 
tain much.of a claflical fenfe, when applied to ebjeéls of which tle an- 
lignite were entirely ignorant.” (Pp. 90, 91.) 


Dr. Barclay’s fourth chapter is employed in the inquiry how the 
technical language of anatomy is to be improved, 


ae Ot the cooleft and moft impartial inquiry,” he fays, “ it appears that 
‘of the prelent terms convey falfe or erroneous ideas; that inany are: 
ous, and of the fuperfluous many fupernumerary ; that many ailude 
antiquated names, which are but feldom. or no longer ufed ; that manny 
havea vague indeterminate meaning and are confequentl uied in varivus 
fedfess; and that feveral parts have received names, while thole whules of 
which they are, parts have,received none. From this view,it has been. 
{uppoled that, were the falfhoods and errors correcied, the fuperfluities re- 
trenched, the: troublefome and ynnecellary allufions dropt, the ambiguities 
Carp and the feveral deficigngies properly {upplied, the i eeapeistisre 
not only be improved, but the ftudy of anatomy greatly. faciluated. 
a As botifiited expreflion is tag often a "natura confequence of confufed: 
idea, fo ambiguities, in the Janguage of {cience, may often be' ates to, 
'w 


atit of a clear and’ dining an arrangement, “And thould ut alitrwards be: 


found that! feveral vague ‘tertns in anatumy derive: their: origin’ frat ‘tis 
fource, a new and improved clailification, where the circumiiances 


ityovill alios it’ is thought, ibe attended with alien otagest APpiber' 


ant author has, ‘as\we'conkeive, », aff ms a ‘ver fati sfagtor oi spe 
for not ‘beihi nig “aniXtous’ to sane: the te sit Mig y expreti 
kind of definition or defer fateh oft tie part noted by them, 


it to 


Bretichs" he ableries, ie aay mf Hts vera 
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ble.:evensin France, and the! rain and {row not, happening to fall: al, 
waye at the gime ‘foretold in the ealendaf, thefe terms become fo uiay 
ny lying predi ;."and: in countries where the feafons and climate 
sent, are.am abfurd ‘unintelligible jargon.” (Pp. 100, tot.) 

& galerigtixe terms: in, anatomy, he fhews, are not much better, 
“* Much‘difcernment, therefore, and caution are highly requifite.in 
the ufe and. application of fuch terms y for whenever their deferip. 
tions gre: frivolous of .vague, or wherever they are falfe, whether 
uNded ON.jgnorance, error, or hypothefis, they can hardly fail, cif, 
ufed.in their primary and original fenfe, to be hurtful: to fciences 
hay, even when true, andi accurately juft, they. cannot be. admitted 
unlefs when:concife; for: be. their deicriptive powers what they willy, 
ri 33 bécome ridiculous when they run aut to the length of fentences,” 


+ 


(¥. 102,) 1 tod! 
* Are all fuch terms then,” he afks, §* to be rejected from the. 
language of anatomy? And ought there to be a complete revolution. 
in ts nomenclature?” He thinks that as ‘* no where perhaps is pru-" 
dence more neceflary than in our attempts to innoyate on habits.and; 
eftablithed cuftoms, thofe terms may be retained which are juft and 
accurate, and not tog long; thofe which affift-us in diferiminating ¢ 
objects ; and thofe likewife, however abfurd their original allufvons;* 
thut, in-courfe of time, have laid afjde their primary ferfe, “ard ‘ be- 
Butt tobe ufed as arbitrary names.” (P. 103,) OF this faft Kind of” 
terms’ he gives ‘happy inftances in the Englifh ‘words inkborn, ‘pif 
barn, cave cftick, which ase as expreffive and intelligible as any in’ 
the Janguage, ‘* Even in chemiftry,” he obferves, ‘* the words/pxy- 
5 4¥drogen, axot, are now ufed as arbitrary terms, and only with, 
a few fugyelt.an idea of Lavoifier’s hypothefis.” (P. 104.) 2 
“This, chapter contains.a very luminous and accurate account of thei: 
procedure ‘of “Lavoifier and of Linnzus in fixing the languages of 
chemiftry and-botany ; and from the example of thefe ilfuftrious men 
Dr. Barclay draws the following practical conelufion, | Tt 


4 Ti'we therefore imitate him -[Linnaus]. and Lavoifier, a new {et af; 
terms ip the language of anatomy will neither be our fole nor, our princi 
cls we mult likewife attend to that kind of claflification which ig, 

uted to the nature of the {cience, and is beft calculated to give cleaty, 
ne Reeeition, and effee to its nomenclature. -Befides, as we often mut, 
have recour ¢ to comparative anatomy to illyfirate -many of the humap, 
ions, we ought to contrive many, at leaft, of the general terms in 
fabh @ wayqt'to apply equally (6 man and the lower animals, from! whém- 
thefeiuttrations arg borrowed,!? \(P. 111.) ne 2128 du od 






hé fifth chapter of this effay is dedicatéd.to a particular expofure’ 


of the Obvious inaccuracy, and horelefs ambiguity, of the, Common” 

r ; a¥ye .*) \wWy . em.) . Vw “e >) As ' J es been A OW e) de 

terms /uperior, iafericr, poterior, antertor, external, internal, right and 
ad tag 4) ‘ : ¥"s. 3 fide bi, ths ste _ ; J 

fe. ba ixth and feventh chapters are employed in an ample and 

detailed iets the grounds and reafons fo preferring, the‘new: 

terms; relating!'topofition and’ afpeét, which the authér wegen? 
— ? ) es commend 
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commend in the-defcription, of the: trunk, the extremities,’ and’ the 
heads 'Fous»they appear: to.be-chofen with great judgment; and” 
with fingular attention:to perfpicuitys For thefe, however, we ‘mufk 
refercour Teaders to the book itfelf, which, in: this part, is not very’ 


capable of abridgment, and.to which, indeed, hardly any abridgment, 


we conceive; would. be capable of doing juftice. “the fubject “is‘il- 
luftrated: by five plates, to which an explanation is prefixed, }, OP 

Buraithough we cannot, for the reafon above afligned, enter into. 
aparticular examination of the terms of Dr. Barclay’s new Nomen - 
clatare, we fhall willingly for the fake of our aaatomical readers, ~ 
prefent:them:with a: fhort:fpecimen of it, which,» we hope, will i=» 
duce them ‘to confider the whole with attention and impartiality. 


*Nnatomifts know that, in deferibing the vertebral column, we call 
the bone which is neareft to the head the Artas, and the majfs of verte- 
bre ut the oppofite extremity the Sacrum. In fyitematic conneéion thele 
odttipy cortelponding regions in all animals in which they are foand. ~ In- 
ftead of the words superior and'inferior, I would therefore propofe ATLAN- 
ravand Sacrat. . . 

The breaft and the back exprefs likewife correfponding regions in 
all avimals ; and therefore, jnitead of axzerior and Aosterior, we might adopt 
Staawat and Dorsat. A, sti 

«When external and internal fignify what is fuperficial and deep, we 
might, in their place, employ the words Dermat and Centxaz, denot, 
ing what points to the fkin, and what to the centre: or it we happen to be 
fpeaking of an organ, PerrpverAc and Centrar; the term feripheral 
beihg'derived from the Greek word that fignifies ‘ circumference,’ 

“When they fignify the fide and middle of a furface, fuppofe a plane, 
to'pafs along the middle of the neck, the mediaftinum, and ‘linea alba, and’ 
to divide the neck and the trunk into fimilar halves from the ftéerniim’ to * 
the dorfum, and let this plane be denominated Meston; Larewat' and 
Mesrat will, in fuch a cafe, convey the meaning of externdl and internaly< 
aud: in many other cafes, as we fhall afterwards jee by examples, be ex” 
tremely ufeful in exprefling both fituation and direétion, ralosedd rel 

.“« The peculiar meanings of external and internal, as they are applied to 
the extremities, will be better referred to their proper place. ih le 

“* As for the lateral parts of the trunk, right ahd ctr: ftill dénote° 
thefe, although for the reafons already afligned in the general ubfervations, ° 
Dextrat and Sinisrrar might perhaps be preferable; or thould there’® 
be no occafion for diftinétion, as may fometimes happen, the word Lars? 


RAL may ferve for both.” (Pp. 120, 12?,)° on sib 
| enomon 


oT hefe.are a few.of our author’s terms. for the different.afpects oh: 
the trunk, Thefe and the reft he) propofes to. render more extens' 
fively ufeful by a fimple change. of their termination, Thus, in, 
dér to fuperfede the neceflity of employing the words upward, down- 
werd, backward, forward, inward, outward, and teward, which fe 
frequently occur in almoft every anatomical defcription, and which 
are equally vague as fuperior, ae Sc. we may, with a Hight va- 
Fation, use the new terms as fo many adverbs, [n thig magner, 
| | | ~  Atlantad 
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378° ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
Atlantad will fignify towards the Atlantal afpec ; 
Sacrad - towards the Sacral; 
Dorfad - = — towards the Dorfal; and 
Sternad + towards the Sternal. « (Pp. 165, 166.) 


The fame terms, by being made to end in en, may be employed ts 
exprefs connection. Thus a radial‘artery, or a- radial muicle, will: 
be an artery or mufcle belonging merely to the radial afpe&; while. 
a radien ‘artery will be one that entefs the radius itfelf, and. a-radier 
mufele one particularly connected with the radius by origin of in. 
fertion. (Pp. 168,169.) . 7 
A concife, though at the fame time, a comprehenfive view of this 
ingenious eflay might, therefore, be thus exhibited. Te ee 


_ Inall our defcriptions of the animal fyfiem, we are under the necef- 
fity of.taking notice of the relative pofitions and afpects of the parts. But; 
the terms which are commonly ufed in thele cafes are. exceedingly vague; 
and the want of fuch as are definite and precife has been long confidered 
asa principal defideratum in anatomy. To furnith thefe is the defign-of 
this treatife; and thofe adopted are of fuch a nature as to be applicable, 
not only to the human fubject, but to the greateli part of the animal king- 
dom, In order, hkewile, to prevent the unneceflary multiplication of terms, . 
the fame terms are made, by a {light change of termination, to exprefs the: 
modifications of their general fenfe. When they fimply. denote tion 
opalpect, the terms end in a/or ar; when the terms.exprefs a different, 
connection, thele terminations are changed into en; and when, the terms, 
are,uled adverbially, the terminations are in ad. By this.means the no- 
menclature. is greatly fimplified, the number of words confiderably_ res, 
diced, and peripicuity much better confulted than when a number of dif- 
ferept vague words is employed for the various modifications of thé gene-; 
ral meaning.” 

*«’ From a brief profpe€tus of thofe improvements which feem ‘requifites 
in the other parts of the nomenclature, it appears that there-too the tefits, 
will admit of a confiderable reduction in point of number; and, whabds, 
of fill more material confequence, it appears that the. parts of the-body)to; 
whith theje terms are applied will be better arranged and claflified :-{o 
that the whole fubject wilt be prefented in a much more clear, connetted,; 
aps fyftematic view than it is at present.” 


: 


‘This profpectus is given, from page 9 to 38 of the Introduction, 
in arapid fketch replete with much {cientific obfervation, the jutt-. 
nefs of which muit, we think, be acknowledged by every anatomitt. 
Dr. Barclay, indeed, though a profefled reformer, is far from being 
actuated by an undiftinguifhing rage for innovation, :His -thorough 
aeqtiaintance with the animal fyftem is, in truth, combined. with 
the modefty and caution which are ever to be found in the teye phi- 
lofopher. And although, in this fketch, he:awas neceffarily ted to 
ammadvert on the miftakes committed by fome of his mot illuftri- 
ous predecefiors, he has done it with that refpeét which is due °to- 
their eminent merits ; nor do we perceive any alteration .propoled by 
himfelf whieh is not, at the fame time, in our judgment, “a-very ob- 
vious and valuable improvement. Th 
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The vague inaccuracy of the prefent Anatomical Nomenclature, is: 
on all hands admitted. “It certainly renders it extremely difficult to 
give proper defcriptions in many calés where the utmoit accuracy ‘is 
neceflary, particularly where anatomical deftription is taken a8 the 
guide in furgi¢al’ operations. And with regard to comparative ana- 
tomy, we carinot, we believe, give a {ti onzcr proof how ill the preient 
terms are-adapted to‘ the purpofes of the fcichce than by quoting the 
following curious note from the work'of the karnied Dr. Monro on the 
“ Structure and Phyfiology of Fithes.” 


« To be more ealily underftood,” -fays this eminent anatomift, “ I fhall 
generally app’ the terms fore, back, upper, under, inner, outer, in the fame 
mantier as is done in {peaking of the human body; or J shall suppose the 

to be placed erect, with its head uppermost. But in deleribing the ear and 
other parts of the’ head itfelf, [ (hall fuppofe the fil in its natu al filuation, 
asthe brain and organs of fenfe have the {ame direction as in man, witli re- 
pectto the trunk of the body.” (P. 14.) 


Our readets will be pleafed to recollect that the Effay. before us com- 
hends only part of Dr. Barclay’s plan; and that whether he fhall 
encouraged to complete it will entirely depend on the reception of 
his prefent endeavours by the public. But when we confider the ef 


‘ fential advantages which the judicious execution of fuch a plan would. 


confer on the ftudent of anatomy, together with the able manner in: 
which Dr. Barclay has acquitted himfelf as far as he has gone, we 
cannot but hope that he will meet, from the profeffors and fovers of 
thé'fcience, with that countenance and fupport which will induce 
him to proceed. From all our information refpecting him, we ar» led 
to believe that few are better qualified for performing fo acceptable 
and ufeful a fervice. He has been, we underftand, for a contiderable 
number.of.years, diftinguifhed as a teacher of anatomy in the molt ce-’ 
lebrated, medical fchool of Europe, His attainments as a. general 
{cholar-are, evidently refpectable. In the profecution of his favourite 
ftudy, he is faid to poflefs that laudable enthufiafm, without a conti- 
derable portion of which fuperior excellence is feldom to be looked 


for;'and from a very mafterly production of his pen, the article Phy-: 


fiology in the Enclyclopedia Britannica, we learn that a ‘new Aras 
tomical Nomenclature is a fubje&& which has long engazed his at= 
tention. . 


After all, perhaps, it is hardly to be expected that fuch a revolution, 


in anatomical language, however neceflury or difcreetly conducted, 
thould be admitted without confiderable oppofition ; and our author 
appears'to be fully aware of the obftacies which it may probably have 
toencounter,’ It is well obferyed by Degerando *, as quoted by him 
in his introdu&tion, that— 


Whatever the merits of a language may be, if it once has received the 
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fan@ion of time and the fuffrages of mankind, the philofopher will find 
no eafy matter to change or improve it. He will have, in this darjng ang 

hardy attempt, to combat at once the prejudices of the vulgar and preten. 

fions of the learned. The former will bring, in a phalanx againit. hm, all 

thofe firung and facred regards that are due to old. and eftablifhed cuftoms, 

The leaft refleGion is fuficient to convince us that their recollections and 

their ideas muft reft upon names ; and, although erroneoufly, they. will almog 

unavoidably, draw the conclufion that it is impoflible to change the one with 
Out likewile changing the other, and t#rowing the whole into diforder,”. 

“« The learned, on the contrary, will diflike a reform that may appear to 
confer on_its author a fort of dominion over the fcience. Even former habits, 
with the learned themfelves, if they yield at all, will yield with relu@ance, 
for there is evidently in the nature of man a {trong predilection for all thofe 
meavs which he has found inftrumentally ufeful in promoting jis :fchemes; 
and we find the learned as well as the vulgar, attached to the words which 
they have long been accuftomed to ule, and very often in proportion to the 
labour which they have beftowed on their acquifition.” | 

‘* Nor are thele the only fources of difficulty which a new nomenclature 
has to overcome. Be they learned or unlearned, the indifferent will treat 


it with coldnels and negleét; the indecifive will doubt and. hefitate; and 


withhold their opinion till its fate be determined. The invidious witlna- 
turally feel hurt at feeing others attaining their object ata lefs expence than 
they did themfelves ; for, in their eftimation, fcience, likea diamond, fhould 
derive its value from its rarity, its price, and the difficulty of procuring it. 
The timid and defponding will exprefs a diftruft in all innovations, and the 
indolent fee nothing in fuch an improvement, but the grievous trouble, of 
learning new terms; while the man of words will be indignant at-the 
thoughts of a language whofe clearnefs and precifion may check the flow. of 
his loofe declamations, or be the means of dete¢ting his ignorance,” ae 


‘That fome or other of the charaGers here mentioned, may vexert 
their influence to render our author’s labours abortive, .is by .no-means 
unlikely. Yer to do him juftice, Dr. Barclay does not feem/ to, atko- 
gate much on account of the pains which he has already taken, and 
is'ftill difpofed to take, for the improvement of his favourite feienee, 


“A new Nomenclature (he obferves) is not to be claffed with important 
and brilliant.dilcoverics. Asa, work of mere paticnce and induftry,” ital 
ifeS to ho lufire or eclat; it promifes no iamoftality to its author, for fe- 
cures to his flame any énviable marks of dillin@ion ; it-is nothing ‘more than 
at‘anatomifts have long withed for, a defideratam which they havewoften: 

; pted to fupply by partial amendments ;, and af a.whole, or gomplete 


~ be ftill wanting, it is probably becaufe no anatomift of rank or emis! 
-e 


f 

1 wold {ubmit to-a tatk whiere the ‘drudgery was fo great, and, the 
Proipes> of xeputation fo'fmall.” This. N obitnclaryre f not v4 oo 
with that of Lavoitier ; siteflablithes bo '¥rain oeea’ announces 
revolution, nets formed witha view" té petpetiiafe an  iMuftrious d 
ries) But {mall as that eredit may be, which ds attaehéd toa work of mere’ 
labour and indwiis , the claims.ef anew, A vatomical Nomenclature Cannot 
be great, even in this view. Tt cannot pretend to inftru@ ithe learned, or 
give them new ideas of the animal {iruéture ;- its influence extends to what 
muitappranenly ¢ipeck ip thetnap of fcienee }: and’ yet, even there, if it 
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fhould facilitate the progrefs of ftudy, and remove only a part of the rnbbith 
that obfiructs the journey, the author will contider his objed as attained,” 
(Pp. 44-465). | 
When wecompare the very modeft amount of this claim with t,he 
highaidea which his‘eflay has led us to entertain of Dr. Barelay’s 
merit, we have no hefitation to pronounce it as.our judgment, that 
thofe who’ firft come forwafd to fipport him will, by giving genuine 
of true liberality of mind, of extentfive views, and of difiaterefted 
geal for the advahcement of anatomical fcience, confer on him lefs 
honourable diftinction than on themfelves, 





Overton’s True Churchmen afcertained. 
sade Lh (Continued from P. 281.) 
TOTWITHSTANDING the portion of pains and of paper 


-, which we have already beftowed on Mr. O.’'s book, we have 
yet expoled, comparatively f{peaking, but a few of its demerits. Com- 
pletely to unravelhis complicated web of fophiftry would require a 
volume larger than his own. We truft, however, that this artful 
and pernicious publication will not be fuffered, unheeded, to diffule 
itspoifon, by the indolence or indifference of thofe whofe. duty it is 
to admimifter the antidote. We have numberlefs able and found di- 


' yines, true churchmen in the proper fenfe of the words, who are ,tho- 


roughly qualified to perform thiffervice ;* and we take thg liberty..to 
put them ‘in mind that-they are called upon to undertake it by every 
motive which can influence them, either as Minifters of the Gofpeb 
of Chrift, which this writer has fo miferably diftorted ; or as members 
of that great body of clergy whom he has dared fo. wantonly to calum- 
niate and infult. The fleps of thefe pretended Evangelica) teachers 
thoutd be marked with unceafing vigilance and jealouly. Weknow 
them intimately; and the object at which they aim. Under the mafk 
offriendthip, they are, in truth, moft dangerous and indefatigable ene- 
mies. Let the frienas of the Church come forward, pull off their dif-, 
guifey and exhibit them in their native deformity, and in open day, as 
infidious and.defigning underminers of our eftablithment. A folid, 
detailed, well-written, and well-arran confutation of Mr. Q.’s 
Plaufible, but fimfy work, would be highly ufeful. The tafk we 


think. would not be extremely difficult; but the performance, of #. . 


cannot be expeéted in a Review. We, fincerely attached and devoted, 


as we‘are to the interefts of the Church of England and of truth,.ca) 


ferve but'as auxiliaries in the caufe. We fhall ever be ready toad 
the part of faithful advanced guards, by giving timely intelligence, and: 
fecuring the outworks ; but the fafety of the citadeh we muft heave to 
thofe defenders who are ftationed on purpofe to watch for its protee- 


tion. We jhal), therefore, proceed to take leave of this chaotic far-' 


ditional ebfervations, 


tago of Calviniitic Methodifm, by making, as we promifed, fome ad- 


— a 





* Since this article was written, that faithful Guide wo she Church, the Rev: 
Charles Dawbeny, has performed this fervice. Rev. ws 
c 
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) fh de" y 
| We cannot pafs over, without animadverfion, Mr. O.’s feventh 
chapter, which is quaintly entitled “Phe quéfion, of adherence pur. 
fued in refpect to the ductrige of GOOD WO«Ks 53 with a vindication 
of our tenets on this head.”’ -It.is divided into three feStions, of which 
the firft is ** concerning the fandard of morals,”’  ‘* This, as taughe 
by the Church of England (he tells. us}, is the whole moral law of 
God." (P, 221). The Church, he.oblerves, affirms that /*¢ no Chrif 
tian man whatever is free from. the obedience of the commandinents 
Which are called moral,” and he then employs, very needlefsly,. we 
‘think, fone pages to fhew that, according to her, this obedience, 

includes our duty to God, to our neighbour, and to ourfelves. (Pp, 
222-~224). Afew more pages are filled with proofs that ** précifely 
the fame is the rule of moral duty uniformly taught” by. himfelf and 
his friends; for which purpofe he produces feveral quotations from 
Robinfon, and Scott, at the fame time making honourab'e mention.of 
Wilberforce) Hawker, Milner, and Venn. (Pp, 224—228). Now 
here it may oceur to our readers to afk, what does all this tend to? 
Do the Englith clergy teach a-different doctrine ? Why. yes, replies 
M;, QO., WE inculcate, the neceffity of perfect obedience; but. a 
seere, Not an unbroken obedience,” Mr, Ludiam fays ** is required in 
the Gofpel.” (P. 228). Now we affirm, in the moft decided, manner, 
that all this noife about perfect obedience, is mere logomachy,; and 
that, if tt proceed [rom any better fource than a mean vindiétive [pirit 
of cavilling, and a fixed determination at all events to load the 
clesgy with unmerited abufe (for Mr. Ludlam is not fingular in his 
fentument,) it is founded in a moft fhameful mifconcepticn. of the 
very nature of the Chriftian difpenfation. ‘* Where” fays Mr. OQ, 
*¢ did this divine learn his more Jenient rule of morals?” (P. 230.) 
He learned it, we an{wer, from every textof Scripture which {peaks of 
pardon and remiffion of fins. But when, in the very next words out 
author ‘af{s“** where did he learn that the preceptive part of this cove 
mant makes any fuch allowances?” he has, either from ignorance or 
from defign, entirely altered the ftate of the queftion. The preceptive 
part of the covenant can evidently, from the very nature of the thing, 
make no fuch allowances; but the promifory part of 1t may and does. 
“ To talk of a law,” he himfelf obferves, ** that requires only a de- 
fective,” or “* a fincere, not an unbroken obedience to itfelf, is to talk 
fheer nonfenfe.”’ (P, 229.) It is indeed felf-eyident that no law can 
authorife a violation of ithlf. But this dexterous fophifter ‘is here 
confounding two things which, in themfelves, are perfectly diftina; 
the authoritative injunctions of the moral law, and the terms on which 
falvation is offered to mankind in the gofpel. The moral law cannot 
fay to the finner, ** it is of no confequence whether you ob{ferve my 
| precepts or not;” for this would be to declare itfelf no law at all 
aa Burt the gofpel fays to every Chriftian, ** if your obedience to the moral 
Jaw be hearty and fincere, even although the frailty of your nature 
fhould lead you into frequent tranfgreffions of it, fuch tranfgreffions 


‘will be ‘forgiven you on account of the merits and iatistertion mf 
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tains that God has folemnly affirmed that he has not thus relaxed it, 


Overton’s True Churchmen afcertained. » 383 i}. 
Chit.” We beg leave to afk Mr. O. this queftion ; will nothing, : 4 p 


‘by the tenor of the gofpel covenant, lefs than perfect obedience be ac- 

? If not, then, unqueftionably, no man can be faved; if lefs 
will, then, as unqueftionably, is not perfet, but fincere, obedience the 
condition of the gofpel covenant. We fay the condition of the gafpel 
covenant ; for we muft ftill take the liberty to ufe this language, how- 
ever offenfive it may be to Mr. QO. who here again fcreens himfelf un- 
der the doctrine, which we truft we have already demolifhed, that 
there is no condition of our jultification but faith alone. 

In‘ this part of his book we are well convinced that Mr. O. found 
himfelf treading on ground which was incapable of fupporting him. 
He accordingly, wavers in perpetual vibration between meaning and 
momeaning. Mr. Ludlam had faid that “the eftablifher of fuch a 
law may foften its rigour, and remit its penalties: Mr, O. main- 





(P. 23.) _ Where, to adopt his own ftyle of catechizing, did Mr,-O, uf é 
Jearn this? Has not the new covenant provided a remedy for fin? But 24a 


this, fays our author, ** does not, by any means, amount to the fame 


thing.” “*In the former cafe,” no cafe is ftated, and we can only ne 

nele that he intends the cafe of the gofpel’s not requiring perfect obe- 

Tehes, “ an imperfect obedience fully anfwers the demands of the 

dJaw.”” (Ibid.) We afk of what law? If he mean the law of grace, , 

as juft reafoning demands, the confequence is valid, and we readily 

admit it. But if he mean the mora! law, as a fyftem of precept, his 

argument is founded on the grofs fallacy which we have already no- 

ticed, and he is trifling with his readers. He obferves that ** it is 

not fufficient to annex theepithet ‘fincere’ to this defective obedi- 

dience s” for that fincerity ‘* is certainly no proof cither of the truth 

of men’s principles, or the rectitude of their conduct :” (Ibid.) and he 

mentions, as examples, the Greeks who burned the bodies of their 

parents, and the Indians who ate them, both of whom * were equally 

fhocked with the condué of each other, and equally perfuaded of the 

propriety of their own.” (P. 232.) Is it poflible that Mr. O. was not 

aware that this obfervation is nothing to the purpofe? Was he igno- 

tant that divines, when they talk of fincere obedience, always meah | 

the obedience of Chriftians? and that the point here difcufled necef- 3 \ : 
i 





farily fuppofes that we know the law, whether we obey it perfectly and rant 
fincerely, or imperfectly and infincerely, Nor is the remark that: Bh. 
“fit is only through the ‘excellency and perfection of the law that and) 
Chriftians difcover their defects,” (p. 232,) though perfeétly jult, at ean 
all more pertinent to the prefent queftion; for we afk again, is there Eat it 
any provifion, or is there not, in the covenant of grace, for the falva- San hi 
tion of thofe in whom {uch defects are found? nT Be 
In this weak and captious attack on Mr. Ludlam, our author evi- ¥ ate, 
dently ftands forth as the champion and avenger of Mr. Wilbirforce, Vea alt 
whofe unwarranted aflertion that ** Chriftianity hath not moderated Meh | 
the requifitions of God’s law, nor mitigated the rigour of.itsdemands, Bt | 
Mor relaxed the feverity of divine juftice upon account of human a. | 
nefs, | 
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nefs,” drew from’ Mr. Lidlam fome fenilible and pointed remarks, 
But the refpeQable fenator, we are firmly. perfuaded, will put a hi 
value on the Zeal of-his defender, than on the judgment or ability dif. 
pliyed in the defence. To Mr, Ludlam, indeed, Mr. O., appears to 
have as great # diflike as he vey wy has to fincerity ; and he 
here again indulges himéelf in e farcaftic and lant reflegtions 
on Mr. Ludlam’s fuppofed fub{cription to unintelligible, oe 
impoffible do@trines. We thall, by and by, advert to this fubjae 
fubfeription, on which our apologift feems fo proudly to triumph, At 
_ prefent we fhalbobferve that, in the conclufion of his difquilition o 
finterity, Mr. O. very juftly, in our opinion, appreciates the worth 
his Own exertions, when he fays ‘* all this, however, is fupererog: 
tion.” (P. 233.) Itis, we agree with him,.entirely fo; for be Ba 
neither confirmed the pofition of his friends.nor invalidated that ¢ 
a ift, We have here, however, another notable inftance of the 
déep art, though fteming fimplicity, with which, by a fingle ftrok 
of his*pen, he can contrive to mifreprefent them, ** The main ¢am 
teft here,"’ he fays, ‘* is who teaches the ftricteft morality? And, @ 
far as the ru/e of it is concerned, we certainly, who contend for ¢ 
fed? one have the advautageover thofe who profefledly prefcribe one t 
is imperfeé?.” (Ibid.) Did this bold calumniator dread no dete@ion 
when he thus prefumed, in one fhort fentence, to accumulate two Ap 
torious faifhoods ? Have any of thofe whom he calls his opponeal 
abjured the ruxe of Gon’s commandments, and taken upon t 
to PRESCRIBE a rule of THEIR own? Or have they taken upon them 
@ garble the decalogue, as he has garbled Calvin's divinity, and com: 
Teco mages to inculcate on their people only juft as much of i 
: purpote? If we were not afraid of being wanting in 
¢o‘an evangelical minifier, who profefles fuch regard to the * 
| law of God,”’ we fhouid be tempted to. hint to him that, whe 
ext writes a book in defence of his party, it might not be amils 
semember that there is fuch a precept im exiftence as.the ninth ¢a 
mandment. 
We Cannot pretend, with any degree of particularity, to follow 
O. through every deviation from the ftandard of morals which he. 
sony a to afcribe to fuch of the clergy as do not belong to his ¢ 
dand. To thecharge of “ treating with ridicule and 
_ the -converfion and renovation of the heart,” (p. 233,) we 
ready, in their name, pleaded not guilty; and we trutt 
ent of our intelligent readers, they ftand honourably acqui 
of them,” however, Mr. O, alleges, ** profefledly account 
little of the immediate duties of the firft tableof the law ;” (p. 294) 
nor are they, it feems, at all more ftriét **.in regard to the duties 
the fecondtable.” (P. 237.) Butof neitherof thele accufations do she 
peflages which our induftrious author has produced from them afford 
any ~ The quotations:from Mr. ce mor Mr. Pelwhe 
‘and Dr, Balguy, {peak only of the wild es. of enthufiafis; 
that there are fuch deluded beings to be met with, Mr. O. ane 
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‘Drv'Carr relates to the: point, oe 


cig ‘and’ obedience. . After all,. 
W ey 1 lA ‘If there be perfons who neglect 
“a tiable of thé law, they ate by no means: vindicated by us.”— 




















aon of the law one againft another,” (p..238,) we 
at mire his confummate affurance ; for if this had nat uni- 
ffi fice their firlt exiftence, been the practice of his party, the 
which he’ here complains had never been made, . 
Me i “next @ fide blow’ at the two univerlities, “* the vices” of 
ver, We graciowfly condefcends to fuppofe, ** have, 
h exaggerated.” OF Cambridge, indeed, he is pleafed 
iw that, **in refpe@ to tier, it is certainly indulging more 
octit Migrarn to affirm that ftudy languifhes, and emulation 
ce. fat Brwatet proportion of her members, it may be f@ ly 
rmed, ‘are indultriots, and, in ‘the ordinary fenfe of the words” 
ot reader, in the methodiNical fenfe !) <¢ fober, and moral, than, 
ee ” Yet “ thereis, both here and in the fifter femie: 
wit who are, as the poet juftly defcribes them, ‘ brothel. 
eff mp rifts,’ and-vitims of the moft complicated,ing! 
npe hae np, 239.) This infidious and unprovoked attempt to 


and religious education, was, we think, i Tir; 
Hand the more’ f efpecially as it contributes abfolutely snot 
ne fup gt Mr. O.’ ond argument. We have — od “7 
ity ¢ grofleit { accompanied with vile hypoerify 
the chofen followers of gofpel minifters, and.evem 
ig Tach ii themfelves, where the paffions of youth, could 
in n'gstietiustich of the offence. Mr. O.. recolle&s 
is that A. mm “ He that i is without fin among you, Jet him. 
leone 
-perufal of what Mr. O. bas written on the fubje&. - 
Ner's to his people, (Pp. 251—255,) and particulanly » 
to pérfonal attention and perfonal Me i we ae to ined 
} were impofed upon, when we were informed that | 
| d, by the Lord:Chancellor, to two livings in, 
‘the dmoniition of the learned and pious Bithop of Londoy,’ ; 
full in his TecolleGtion, it cannot be poflible that he would accept two 
“<The Bithop,” fays his lordthip,, ** does in the eX 
$ Commit to you, and to you only, the cure of the. of 
ok 


» and you mutt; im your own perfons, beanfwerable far 

” "That both thefe livings are in the fame city. 
dire in the cafe; for, as Mr. O. :cantiot officiate in 1wo 
be Weprived > pe itis evident dt one a er gc 

e either morning or evening fervice, or that. 

have recourfe tothe unhallowed expedient of a vicarious 

of the'Wuties of his office san expedient for which, as | of 
Offory obferves, ** there is not, in the ordination vow, the mot dif- 
NO. LXII. VOL. XY. Ce tant 
















nmhe fends our d to learn: from Mr. Boyle ‘not to | 


ith faint praife” thofe illuftrious and truly venerable feats: ‘ 
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ie refervation,” (See p..2 52+) The report, we. think, is likewife 


injurious to the character of fo pious a man as Mr. Wilberfotce 
through whole intereft our author-is faid to have been promoted tp 
this preferment,. With regard to the Chancellor, than whom we 
have a higher refpe& for no man, we can cafily imagine that, dl. 
though he is, ex officio, keeper of the king’s confcience, he may y 
not have paid the fame {crupulous attention to the delicate nature of 
the clerical office as Mr, Overton and Mr. Wilberforce ; and that, 
therefore, if the livings had really been folicited from fo refpectable 
a a: they might poffibly have been conferred. 

e leave Mr: O. in full poffeffion of every advantage which his 
caufe can derive from Dr. Croft’s aifertion, that ‘ there may be 
cafes‘in which it oar Wy abfolutely neceffary to deceive a patient,” 
(p. 256,) and fromthe fafhionable phrafe of ** not at home,” when 
péople only mean that they decline fleeing company ; (ibid.) for we 
are not difpofed tocommence a difpute de lend caprina. But when 
we found him-declaiming on the virtue of Canpour, (p. 259, &c.] 
onr patience,-we'own, almoft abandoned us; and we could not hel 
exelaiming Can this.be, Mr. Overton! the man who [pares no afpe- 
Hb? Bis réproach, and miffeés no poffible pretext for flander! the ob- 
jett of whole book, from beginning to end, is to blacken and vilify 
evefy clergyman of the Church of England who is not a difciple of 
thé (hool. of Calvin! Therefore thou art inexcufable,O man, 
whofoever thou art that judgeft: “for wherein thou judgeft another 
thou condemneft thyfelt ; for thou that judgeft doft the fame. things,” 

“The fecond fection of this chapter is ‘* concerning the Sane T1088 
of Morality,” and commences with the following obfervation:— 
«€ But itis of little importance, it will be faid, what our ftandard_of 
morality is, if we deftroy its fanctions, and difpenfe with its neceffity.” 
‘Phe opfasvation js juft. Mr. O.’s friends have been frequently 
charged with both the branches of this accufation, and have neyer 
yét. beén able to juttify themfelves from either. But our ingenious 


apologift: may have becn more fuccefsful. Let us, therefore, exa- 


ine the grounds of his defence. 


The ggneral principle on which he refts it, provided’ that princt- 
ple were well founded, would, undoubtedly, have weight. This, 
principle is their agreement with the Church. They maintain, tt 
i$ true, “ that pood works aré neither the meriforious caufe, nor the 
appointed condition of juftification.” But * it muft,” fays he, “t be 
admitted that this do@rine of juftification will have the fame-afpe@, 
on morals, when taught by us, which it has when taught precifely 
in the fame manner, by our Church.” (P. 2737.) If the teachin 
of the Church, liowever, with regard to this doétrine, be not on 
not precifely the fame, but totally different from that of thefe evange- 
lical divines, and uferly inconfifent with it, then the doétrine, af 
taught by each of the parties, muft have a very different afpect om 
morals. Now we have, we think, fhewn beyond the power of re 
ply, that the Church of England is nor Calviniftic ; particularly 


that, 
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on the fubje&t of juftification, the holds opinions diametrically 


th yc Sete tenes 
be to thofe of our evangelical] Calvinifis; and that fhe confiders 


Ein as the aEprnes and indifpenjible condition of man’s julti; 


on, whether frit or final, We, therefore, fay that Mr. O, and 
is friends, if they ‘¢ fecure the interefts, and inculcate the neceffity 
of morality,” ip. 2732,) muft doit from confiderations altogether dif- 
tinct from thofe employed by the Church of England; and that, in 
this cafe, it will avail them nothing to attempt to fhelter themfelves 
under her authority. 
~The Church of England, though fhe uniformly. infifts on the, ne- 
' cellity of grace to enable men to work out their own falvation, yet is 
far from the wild abfurdity of. making them mere machines, or, as 
Mr. Q. very cautioufly denominates them, *‘ creatures left to be in- 
fidenced by motives which are certain in their effects,” (p. 355,) in 
whom the fpirit of God does all, while they themielves are capable 
ofdoing nothing. Mr. ©. indeed endeavours, by ufing foftened ex- 
preflions, to palliate the difguiting harfhnefs of this doétrine; yet he 
cannot but know that fuch fneaking prevarication is difhonourable 
andunmanly. If he has adopted, and is determined to maintain, the 
Calviniftic tenet of arbitrary eleGtion, why does he meanly fhrink 
from its neceflary and unavoidable confequences? He who holds 
Calviniltic election muft likewife hold irrefiftible grace, reject the 
freedom of human actions, and confider man as no more than a paf- 
five organ or inftrument in the hand of God. ,There is no point, 
accordingly, on which Calvin is more decided than that God is not 
aCo-operRaTor, but the sore OPERATOR, in the whole cecono- 
my of man’s falvation. ‘* Ad id autem quod dicere folent, poftquam 


primz gratiz Dei locum dedimus, jam conatus noftro: fubfequenti pra: . 


ti€CO-OPERARI, refpondeo. Si hominem a Seipfo funiere volunt 
inde gratia CoLLABORET, peftilentiffime hallucinantur’”’ (Inft, lib. 
2. cap. 3. fec. g.) Is this the doétrine of the Church of England? 
Mr. O. knows that the diffimilitude is not greater between light and 
datknefs; for fhe teaches exprefsly that the grace of God works along 
with our will; (Art. X.) that all men fhall give account for their own 
works (Athan. Creed); and direéts us to pray for God’s mercifal a/- 
Sflance and continual help, (Coil. in Poft. Comm.) 

_The Church of England, therefore, holding, as fhe does, that 
man may refift the grace of God, or co-operate with it as he choofes, 
anid that good works aré the ntceflary condition of falvation, moft 
evidently fecures the interéfts of morality, and can urge all its fane- 
tions with perfect confiftency, and full effect. But how a Calvinift 
Can urge them with either, we are altogether incapable of compre- 
hending. "The fanétions of a law, as we underftand them, are con- 
fiderations of intereft or of datnage, in other words rewards and pu- 
nifhments, propofed as motives to free and rational beings, who have 


Power to obferve thelaw or not, and intelligence duly to weigh the’ 


Confequences of obedience or difobedience, But if you place’ cer- 

; . > . 
fin perfons in fuch fituations that fome of them cannot poflibly keep 
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‘the. law, while others cannot poflibly break it, all motives addrefy 
to both are impertinent.» Rewards and puniftiments, in ‘fuch stp 
‘become words. without meaninz, and’ all exhortations to obedience 
downright mockery, It is obvious, however, that the cafe’ fuppole 
‘ts exadtly that‘of Calvin’ reprobate’ and ‘elect. Of confeqtience ;, 
“Isvaofelt-evident truth! that the Calviniftic principles po utresty 
"SUBVERT AND RADICALLY DESTROY THE SANCTIONS OF Mp. 
RAMIPY, © > Mhidh : 

“2: Weare well aware that the language cf thefe evangelical mitiften 
is frequently enough‘at variance with their principles ; fo much 6 
thatiperfons unacquainted with their fyftem would never fufpec the 
fuch. principles were held by them. Witnefs the followitig pan. 
Staph of Mr. O, : . 


r « Koowi therefore the terror of the Lord,, we perfuade men, Be 
lie 


ving ourfelyes the awful reality of God's folemn denunciations againk 
thofe who obey not the golpe!, we entreat {uch characters, te fee .forye 

sé to the hope this gofpel fets before them; to flee unto. him whoys 
exalted to‘be a prince and a Saviour, for to give repeatance and forgive 
nefs of fins. As though God did befeech them by us, we pray them 
Chrift’s ftead, to be reconciled to God. ‘While, on the one hand, wee 
hibit to them the bleffednefs a perfeverance in their prefent cotirfe wold 
forfeit, sand the nobler motives of the gofpel, in order to allure  thent to 
repentance ; on the other, we felemnly warn them to flee: frond ® the ‘wrath 
to|\comes.and conftantly affure them, that except they repent, they iiat 
all petith.” . (P. $0}.) n 


_ What ‘plain unlettered Chriftian, who had drawn. his. notions, of 
eligion ‘from his bible and prayer-book, would hefitate to fay,.n 
hesfing fuch fentiments, that the perfons who utter them mutt, be 
found and truly orthodox divines? Could he poflibly. fufpect thap 
on.tke-contrary, all their fundamental tenets convert the whok 
fcheme of Chriftian redemption into a maf{s of complete. abfurdisy 
and nonfenfe? Yet it is not more demonftrable that the, three.anr 
gies of every plane triangle are together equal to two right angles, 

an that all fach addrefies from the mouth of a Calvinift are, merely 
vox, et preterca nihil. a, 


‘Mr. O. likewife contends that his clients fuficiently inculcate the 


, 


callect that we have already endeavoured to make it evident, that, the 
on! ‘neceflity of morality which their’ fyftem admits, is.notia moral, 
but'a phyfcal neceffity, arifing from God’s jirrefiftible working: in th 
hearts of the elect, “Their fcheme, in fact, though it takes its origip 
froin 3 different fource, lands us, at laft; in as intricate. and hopes 
lets 'a labyrinth, of fatalifm as that of Voltaire, Prieftley and Humes 
nor do we perceive a fingle reafon for choice betweembeing made 
irremediably happy or mifetable by a neceflary chain of blind natur 
ral caules, and by the arbityary, capricious, decrees of an intelligest 
GAG we) secsetes, dt > Dartvesndgis guifalies at igi 





aécefity of morality, Our readers, however, will be pleafed .to ter § 
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_ With regard.to the declaration in, the XI[th Article, that ‘© good 
works do {pring out neceflarily of @ true:and lively faith,” on which 


QO. feems, in this feétion, to Jay peculiar ftrefs, it is certainly, ~ 


mn underftood in the fenfe in which the Church underftands at, 
culated to have a highly beneficial influence on action, and pre- 
feats, on her principles, a very ftrong and powerful motive to vit- 
tue. . Her. own explanation of it is clear’ and decifive: ‘* Deceive 
not yourfelyes,” fhe fays, ** thinking that you have faith in God,— 


when you. live.in fin; for then your ungodly and finful life declareth - 


the,contrary, Whatfoever you fay or think.” (Hom. on Faith.) This 
is fan, evangelical, and practical doétrine.. ** You mutt, be fruit- 
ful in bringing forth good works, or elfe, whatever your perfudfion 
may be, you cannot poffibly have true faving faith, and; ‘of courfe, 
you cannot poflibly be faved,” is, undoubtedly, when addrefled to 


| free morabagents, who have the power of working, a very excellent 


fanction' of morality. But, whatever Mr. O. may pretend, this is 
notthe view of the Church’s declaration which is generally given by 
l preachers.’ Mr. O., it is true, can here again talk in lan- 

ge well fitted to remove fufpicion from his party; language to 
which no real Churchman will objet, and from which any one un 
inftructed in the controverfy muft naturally conclude that thefe pure 
and holy evangelical minifters have been dreadfully calumniateds-~ 
On. our fyftem,” he fays, ‘* no perfon is warranted to confider 
himfelf a true believer, and confequently in the favour of God, who 
has not a fuitable conduct.” (P. 282.) ‘If true faith is confidered 
as thus necedlarily productive, none, it is manifeft, are warranted to 
fuppofe themfelves poffeffed of it, but in proportion as they experi- 
ence fits frurts and effeéts.” (P. 283.) All this is excellent; but.it 
is nothing more than an inftance of what has fometimes been called 
the LANGUAGE OF ACCOMMODATION; by which, in plain Englith, 
ismcant a barefaced attempt to deceive the world. We, who know 
thet tins’ et in cute, deny that this is the ufual ftile of teaching em- 
a by thefe Calviniftic diyines. No: their favourite topic of 
exhortation is ** Get juftifying faith, which is all in all: you need 
hot much concern yourfelves about good works: thefe are ‘of very 
fubordinate confequence in the charaéter of one of God’s cle&; and, 
belides, they will neceffarily follow of courfe.” By juftifying faith, 
too,’ it is ‘alway’ intigiated that nothing mofe is intended than a firm 
perfaafion that we ouHelves, as individuals, are included among the 
ele of God, and juftified by the rightéoufnefs of Chrift imputed to 
us, *T His perfuafion will fanétify, and confecrate, as it Were, our 
Worlt, “as well'ws our beft, thoughts, words, and actions, And ‘thus 
their heaters are carefully prepared for the reception of that ultimate 
and ‘moft fublime principle of the creed of Calviniftic methodifm, 
That God {ees “to fin in his’ faints ; o-, as Sir Richard Hill very 
Plaitily exprefles jt, thar “ whatever léngths one of the elect runs, 
Whatever depths he falls into, he slways ftands abfolved, always com~ 
plete in the everlafting righteoufnels of the Redeemer." (See Daub, 
Cc 3 Append, 
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Append. p. 287.) Thus the godly are taught to believe with Ly, 
ther that fins are to be diftinguifhed, not according to the fad, by 
according to the perfon ; and with Sir Richard Hill that, while Da. 
vid was giving orders for the murder of Uriah, and committing adul. 
tery with that officer’s wife, his perfon was as much in the favogy 
of God as at any other period of his life. Is this, we afk, the dog. 
trine of the golpel, or does it really furnifh a good fandtion of mo. 


rality? | 
Mr. Q., we doubt not, will here difown the unguarded confeffion 
of his friend the baronet; yet, in our opinion, Sir R. Hill is, in 
peint of honourable refpectability, as much fuperior to Mr. O. as 
ingenuous honefty and candid good faith are fuperior to low cunning 
and-artful diflimulation. For we will venture to tell this evangelical 
minifter that his efforts to difguife the fyftem of preaching purfued - 
by his tribe is highly diicreditable to his own character, and will not 
impofe on a fingle perfon of common difcernment and obfervation, 
He repeats, indeed, in fpite of truth, “ on whatever grounds the, 
Church can enforce morality, confiftently with the du&rine of julti- 
fication, we can confiftently imitate her.” (P. 294.) And, by way 
bap } of defiance, he fubjoins, “‘ that on all proper occafions we do thos 
/ 


owe Ge 7 “D 


—_ > 


enforce it, our opponents will not readily difprove.” /But Mr. Q, 
is miftaken., We can readily difprove it} or rather, we can eafily 
prove-the reverfe, partly by the confeffion of the parties, themfel¥es, 
but chiefly by the vifible and notorious efe@s produced on their fale 
Jowers. The belief of the hearers is undeniable evidence of the nae 
ture of the principles inculcated by the teachers ; and it is matter of 
fact which cannot be denicd that the hearers of thefe evangelical 
minifters. confine their ravings about religious attainments almoft ex- 
| hae clufively tothe topic of faith, and exprefs themfelves very difrefped- 
: ie fully of virtue. Nay the very diflin@ien which they make of the 
ii 
: 
( 
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clefy} into Lecax and Gosrr, Pereacners. is fufficient to put 
this fa& beyond a doubt. Jn general, therefore, it may, on this 
fubjeét, be fafely affirmed that, however plaufibly our author may; 
declaim in defence of the conduét of hits brethren, the charges, 
brought’ againit them are, in practice, well founded. .Their doce 
tyine has.a manifeft tendency to produce, and we fee that_it really 
dems produge, in the minds of their adherents, a fupercilious con- 
tempt of morality, while it-is the fruitful parent of, wild enthufia{my 
ie pre umption, and uncharitablenefs, . The notions,of Chriltians have, 
7 it 'feems, undergone a very woful change fincethe time of Chilling 
if worth. There is. no proteftant,”’ fays that great man, “ bit bes 
i i, lieves ‘faith, yee and iniverfal. obedience, are neceffaty t@ 
hk the obtaining God's favour, and eternal happinefs.” But, we havé 
feen even Mr. O. himfelf denying the neceflity of the two laft cone 
ditions, “and condemning Bifhop bull becaufe he aflerted it. ** | nee 

ver knew,” continues Mr. Chillingworth, *® any proteftant fiich 
Solifidian but that he did believe thefe divine truths: That he wtih 
make bis calling certain by goed works; that he muft werk. out his fale 
; qari 
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gation with fear and trembling , and that while he does not fos he can 
have no. well grounded hope of falvation: 1 fay, 1 never met,with 
any one who did not believe thofe divine truths; and that with a more 
firm, and with a more unthaken affent, than he does, that hitafelt is 
predeftinate , and that he is juftified by believing himfelf yyftified.”\ The 
refent times can furnifh many thoufands ot fuch Solitidians among 

ie godly difciples of our evangelical minifters. 

Refpecting the Jait ground mentioned by our author, on which he 
fays that his friends enforce good works, namely, ** That our egernad 


rate of felreity in heaven will. be preportisned to our degree of Jruiiful- 


heft in thefe works, (p. 290); we obferve that here again Mr. QO. 
difclaims his beft triends, whofe indifcretions indeed, to fay the truth, 
are exceedingly troublefome to him. The doctrine is, undoubtedly, 
fcriptural ; and to thofe who believe that our good works are a con- 
dition of falvation, a molt forcible fan@ion of morality... But to 
thofe who do not believe this, it is no fanétion at all. We had af- 
ferted (Anti-Jac. Vol. II: p. 37°,) that this do&rine militates 
againft the Calviniftic notions of eleftion ; but this, our author faysy 
“jt will require no ordinary ingenuity to thew.” (P. 290.) . We 
conceive, on the contrary, that nothing Is more plain. The dodtrine 
fuppoles degrees of rewurd; and reward, of necetlity, fuppofes the 
works rewarded to be our own works. But, in the fytten of Calvin, 
thefe works are the pure effe€ts of the invincible grace of God, wha 
can certainly produce, with equal eafe, the higheft, as well as the 


lowelt, degree of fruitfulnefs. Accordingly Mr. O. afks, ‘ Hath 


not the potter power over the clay, of the fame lump to make one 
vellel unto honour, and another unto difhonour? Some for nobler, 
and others for meaner purpofes ?” (p, 291): thus amply confirming 
the truth’ of our affertion, at the very moment that he pretends ta 
overturn it. He talks, indeed, in a loofe and confufed way, of good 
works being rewarded ; but he is very evidently puzzled by the doc- 
trine. That different degrees of bleffednefs in the faints will exactly 
correfpond with their different characters and attainments. here; 
“feems naturally,’’ he fays, ‘* to follow from the confideration that 
ood works will in any fen/e be rewarded ; a doctrine which none,” 
is forced to contefs, ** who admit the authority of fcripture, cat 
queftion.” (Ibid.) But his very phrafeology proves that he knows 
hot in what fenfe this reward is poflible ; and his indecifion on the 
fubject may eafily be forgiven: for, on the principles of his party, 
is not poffible in any fenfe. We, therefore, with perfect confi. 
dence, repeat, that the doctrine of a gradation of blils, correfpond- 
ing to men’s different attainments in holinefs, which makes good 
works a neceflary condition of falvation, and men’s future happinels 
dependent on their own perfonal exertions, is utterly fubverfive, by 
undeniable confequence, of the Cualviniftic tenct of unconditional 
clection, | 
[To be concluded in eur next] 
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Account of the Life and Writings of William Robertfon, D.D. F.R.8.B. 
~ fate Principal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and Hiftoriographerty 
His Majefly for Scotland, read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
By Dugald Stewart. 8vo. Pp. 308. 5s. Cadell and Day, 
London; and E, Balfour, Edinburgh. for. 


, A BIOGRAPHER ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
intellect and paffions of man, the fituation in which his fub. 


ject acted, and theclafs of purfuits to which he was chicfly addided; 


thereby the author becomes fitted to comprehend the feries of the ins 
dividual hiftory, and the refult of the character. Thefe qualifications 
are joined in the biographer of Robertfon. A member of the body 
of which his theme was the head, Mr. Stewart moved in the fame cirg 


cles, literary and focial ; from local opportunities, as well as general J 
erudition, he thoroughly knew the hiftory, progrefs, and variations of § 


Scotch literature, and its incitements at the commencement and dufs 
ing the courfe of Dr. Robertfon’s life; thence he could appreciate the 
difficulties -with which his hero had to contend, or the advantages ht 
enjoyed. Having fuch means of riage. and eftimating the cha 
racter of the Jate hiftoriographer for Scotland, he had accefs to the 
moft genuine infoxmation concerning the facts which he records. : 


‘© ‘The principal authorities (he fays) for the biographical details ‘in the 
following pages, were communicated to me by Dr. Robertfon’s eldeft fon; 
Mr. William Robertfon, advocate. To him { am indebted, not only for 
the original letters, with which he has enabled me to gratify the curiofity 
of my readers, but for every other aid which he could be prompted to con. 
tribute, either by regard for his father’s memory or by friendthip ‘for him. 
felf. My information with refpeét to the earlier part of Dr. Robertfon’s 
life; was derived almoft entirely from one of his oldett and. moft valued 
friends, Dr. Carlyle of Inveretk.” 


Wiliam Robertfon was the fon of the Rev, William Robertfon, 
Minifter of the old Gray Friars’ ‘Church, and of Eleanor Pitcairn, 
daughter of David Pitcairn, Efq. of Dreghorn. By his father he was 
defcended from the Rubertfons of Gladney, in the county of Fife, a 
Branch of the refpectable family of the fame name which has, for 
many generations, poflefled the eftate of Struan, in Perththire. He 
was educated at the fchool of Dalkeith, which, from the high repus 
tation of Mr. Leflie, its mafter, was reforted to from all parts of 
Scotland. During his puerile and youthful years, the habits’and oc- 
currences of his life fupplied few materials for biography. His ge 
nius was not of that forward and irregular growth, which forces ‘its 
felf prematurely on public notice; and it was only a few intimate 
and difcerning friends, who, in the native vigour of his powers, and 
in the patient culture by which he laboured: to improve them, per- 
ceived the earnefts of a fame that was to Jaft for ever, To  fupply 
the deficiency of facts, relative to Mr: Robertfon himfelf at this intere 


val, our author prefents an account of the ftate of Scotland, refpect- - 
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ing efforts of literature at this period, during which the mind of the 
fubject was formed, and its exertions determined. | 


“ Intimes ‘he fays) fach as the prefent, when literary diilin&tion leads 
to otlier rewards, the labours of the ttudious are often prompted by motives 
different from the hope of fame, or the infpiration of geni@s} but 
when Dr. Robertfon’s career commenced, thefe were the only incitements 
which exifted to animate his exertions. The trade of authorfhip was ‘un- 
known in Scotland, and the rank which that couutry had early acquired 
among the learned nations of Europe, had, for many years been faftained 
by afmall number of eminent men, who diftinguithed themfelves by an 
honourable and difinterefted zea) in the ungainful walks of abftract fcience: 
Some prefages, however, of better times were beginning to appear. The 
uctions of Thompfon and of Mallet were already known and admired 

in the metropolis of England, and an impulfe had been given to the minds 
of the rifing generation, by the exertions cf a few able and enlighiened 


‘men, who filled important ftations in the Scottith Univerfities. Dr. Hat 


chefon, of Glafgow, by sis excellent writings, and ftill more by cloguent 
leftures, had diffufed among a numerous race of pupils, a liberality of fen. 
fiment, and. a refinement of tafte, unknown before in this part of the 
ifland ; and the influence of his example had extended, in no inconfiderable 
degree, to that feminary where Dr. Roberifon received his education. ‘The 
profefforthip of moral philofopby at Edinburgh, was then beld by Sir John 
Pringle, afterwards Prefident of the Royal Scciety of London; whoj ifvhe 
did.nyt:rival Dr. Hutchefon’s abilities, was not furpafied by him inthe va> 
nety of his {cientific attainments, or in a warm zea) for the encouragement 
ofufefal knowledge. -His efforts, were ably teconded by the learning and 
induftry of Dr, Stevenfon, Profeflor of logic; to whofe valuable produe- 
tions (particularly to his illuftrations of Arittotle’s Poetics andof !.onginus 
onthe Sublime) Dr. Robertfon has been often heard to fay, that he confi- 
dered himfelf as more deeply indebted, than to any other circumftance of 
his academical ftudies.” . 


While Robertfon was at College he became Member of aclub that 
confitted of the ableft and mott ftudious young men of the tomes: 
¢mulation tended to the improvement of their. re/peGive talents, la 
1743 he was appointed Minifter of Glad(muir, in the county of Hads 
dington. Soon after this preferment an event occurred wick themed 
the moral affeGtions of Robertion in a very favourable poing of view. 
His father and his mother died within a few hours of each ,other, 

ving a family of fix daughters. anda younger fon’; witha hyiag 
Not exceeding avhundred pounds annually, he determined to fake 2 
barge charge of the whole family. He invited them to Gladimuir, 
énd continued to educate his fifters under his.own roof, till they,, were 
ied refpectadly in the world, Nor did he think himfelf at liberty 
tl then, to complete an union, which, had been long the objedt yof 


his withes, and which may, be jultly numbered among the most f, rtu- 
hate events of his life, He remained fingle ull 1751, when he mar- 
ried his coufin, Mifs Mary Nifbet, daughter of the, Rev. Mr, Nifbet, 
one ef the Miniflers of Edinburgh. lm1745, when the country, and 
sonftitution was in danger, without neglecting his profeffiona! duties, 

he 
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he offered his fervices as a volunteer. At Gladfmuir Mr, Robertitn wy 
gradually but furely Jaying the foundation of that fame which wag 
deftined.to be permanent.. {n the General Affembly of the Church 
of Scotland, he now began to attain eminence as an orator, andin 
3755,delivered a fermon before the Society for Propagating Chrilhan 

nowledge, “ This fermon {fays our author), the only one he ever 
publithed, has been long ranked, in both parts of the ifland, among 
the beft models of pulp't eloquence in our Lanapiinige The difcourfe 
in qaeftion we recollect to have read matty years ago, and agree with 
our author that itevinced very great ability. We, however, diflent 
from his eftimate of its fpecific excellence. It was a matterly differ 
tation, hiftori¢ally exhibiting in oucfer, progrefs, and refult, the civil 
and politica! progrefs of the world, a fhort time previoufly to the ap: 
pearance of Chrift, and its aCtual ftate under the unity of the Roman 
empire, as the moft favourable to be found for the propagation of 
Chriftianity. We therefore rather deem it a fore-tafte of that genius 
which traced manners and civilization to the days of Charles V. than 
asa model of pulpit eloquence, itrongly ftimulating Chriftians to the 
diftbarge of Chriitian duties. It fpoke the comprehentive and lumis 
nous hiltorian more than the impreffive preacher. We have repeatedly 
heard Dr, Robertfon preach; a conhected narrator, powerful reafoner, 
and an elegant fpeaker, but {till we muft fay, it was the hiftorian who 
poke from the pulpit. We particularly remember a fermon preached 
on a faft day, about fpring 1778, foon after the capture of Burgoyne 
and an abler political difcourfe on the hiftory and.operation of Britifh 
efforts ‘and energy which, though partially unfuccefsful, muft ulti- 
mately prevail, was, we believe, never delivered in the Houfe of Com- 
mons. Such eflays, we admit, were models of eloquence, but notof 
pulpi,eloquence 3 and we doubt not the ingenuous and candid writer, 
on reconfidering the fubiect with his ufual fagacity and depth, will 
agree in our opinion. While he was thus engaged in the various 
duties of his profeffion Dr. R. planned and executed a literary work; this 
was his Hiftory of Scotland, publifhed in February, 1759, and received 
by the world with unbounded applaufe. In this part of the narrative 
the writer very happily delineates the feclings of an author on the 
fuccefs of a work which is to fix his literary reputation, 


«« From this moment the complexion of his fortune was changed. After 
a tong ftruggle in an obfcure though happy and hofpitable retreat, witha 
narrow income and an increafing tamily, his profpects brightened at on 
He faw independence and affluence within his reach, and flattered himlelf 
with the idea of giving a ftill greater flight to his genius, when no longet 
d iveffed by thofe tender anxieties which 10 often fall to the lot of men, 


w .ofe parfuits and habits, while they heighten the endearments of domettic 
hie, withdraw them from the paths of intereft and ambition.” 


Our author cites extracts from congratulatory letters which, demon- 
ftrate that. a very {trong impreffion was made on the public mind by 
the hiftory, of Scotland, on its firft appearance. Jt was then regarded 

as 
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as.an attempt towards a (pecies of compolition that had been cultivat- ; if 
ed with very litcle fuccefs in this ifland; and accordingly it entitles ee 
thé author, not merely to the praife which would now be due-to an Ae 
hiftorian of equal eminence, but to a high rgnk among thofe original 3 
and lexding minds that form and guide the tafte of a nation. Of the fh 
Hiftory of Scotland fourteen editions were pubiiilied before the death | 
of the writer. Mr. Stewart feems to regard Robertfon as friendly to Pe iy 
Mary rather than hoftile, and aflerts that—** the ftory of the beautiful ey! tt 
apd unfortunate Queen, as related by him, excites, on the-whole, a aa 
deeper intereft in her fortunes, and a more lively fympathy with her cs +i 
fate, than have been produced by all the attempts to’canonife her me- ein 
ofy, whether infpircd with. the fympathetic zeal of the Romith ed: hi, 


Church, or the enthufjafm of Scottifh chivalry.” Far are-we from 
counciding with this apinion of the biographer, that either Seottith 


‘chivalry or popifh zeal produced the late vindications of Mary. . Gil- 


bert Stewart was not exempt from Scottifh predileGtions, but it is to 
be remembered, that the defence of Mary implies the cenfure of a 
much greater portion of Scots than the accufations which were al- 
lolged againft their Sovereign If Mary was innocent the greater 
part of her fubjects were traitors and rebels. It could hardly be the 
partiality of a Scot that would reprefent the chief Scottifh nobles -and 
the great bulk of the people as deferving of the fcaffold or gibbet,'by 
their treatment of their lawful monarch. Gilbert Stewart was un- 
queftionably no Roman Catholic bigot ; and we believe the real;fource 
of his defence was a conviction that Queen Mary deferved fuch, vin- 
dication, Whitaker is certainly neither a,Scottifh, knight nor a! pos 
pith zealot, and yet be has laboured moft powerfully and fuceefsfully 
in overturning the charges of Mary’s enemies. Our biographer him« 
felf difplays Scortith partiality, when he reprefents Gilbert Stewart ae: 

¢ ablett opponent of Robertfon; no:impartial reader of G. Stewart 
and Whitaker could cver form fuch au opinion, 

- During the time the Hiftory of Scotiand was in the prefs, Dr. Ro- ef 
bertfon removed from Gladimuir to Edinburgh, wiere- he was ad~° a | 
itted one of the Minitters, In 4759 he was appointed Chaplain. of : 
Stirling Caftle; in 1761, one of His Majetty’s Chaplains in Scotland,’ 
aid, in 1762, Principal.of the, Univeriny of Edinburgh; two. years: 


afterwards the office of King’s hiftoriographer for Scotland, with an 

annual falary of two hundred pounds, was revived in his favour. Some_ if | 
of his friends now wifhed Dr. R. to turn his thoughts to the Englith a] ie 
Church; but with an inflexibility which a. Scottifh Prefbyterian nas; 4 fe 
turally deems meritorious, thé Principal adhered to tae dodkrines. a 
which he at firlt imbibed, ‘Mr. Stewart. has not been able to learn: { wi 
his precife anfwer, but prefumes. ** his difapprobation was exprefled in THE 
thole decided terms which became the confifiency and dignity of bis cha= #4 a 
racer.” We do not perceive how the dignity of his character could Beal 
have been leflened by his dereliction of Prefbytery and adoption of tif 
the Epifeopal-doétrines and’ inftitutions. The ambition of Robert- Pay ie) 
fon himfelf was meanwhile. dire@ed tqJiterary exaltation. It say om a 

rom ‘i 
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from one of the letters * by.which the narrative is illuftrated and. 
ported, that His Majefty, in the firft year of his reign, exprefled aw, 
to fee a Hiftory of England by the pen of Robertion; and even in. 
ftruéted Lord Bute to affure him of every information and encourage. 
ment. From Dr. R.’s anfwer tt appears, that béfore this offer was 
made, he had commenced a hiftory of Charles V. and wifhed ‘to finih 
that yundertaking before he engaged in another'work; biit he inani. 
feited an inclination to perform fuch a tafk; and whilft he was em. 
ployed on Charles V. feems to have confidered the Hiftory of England 
as his next fabjeé&t. But the Hiftory of Charles employed him much 
Jongéer than he forefaw; partly in confequence of his avocations as 
Principal of the Univerfity, and of thofe arifing from his connections 
with the Church, in which, at that period, faction ran high. . In the 
execution too of this work, he found that the tranfactions relatingto 
America, which he had originally intended as the fubject of an epik 
fede, were, of fuch. magnitude as to require a feparate arrative ; and 
when atJafiibhe had brought to a termination the long and variouf ! 
Jabours in which he was thus involved, his health was too much im | 
paired, and»his life too far advanced, to allow him to think of an dn- 
dertaking fo vatt in itfelf, and which Mr. Hume had already executed 

with fo fplendid and merited a reputation. In 176g the Hiftory of 
Charles|\V. mede its appearance. The criticifin of his biographer, on 

this monument of induftry and genius, though concife is juft, mals 
terly, and appropriate. 








——a 
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“In no part of Dr. Robertfon's works has he difplayed more remark#- 
bly, than iri the introductory volume, his patience in refearch ; his penetra- 
tion and good fenfe in fele€ting his information ; or that comprehenfion of 
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Ie minds which, without being mifled by fyftem, can combine, with diftina- 
H neisgnd:tafte, the dry and feattered details of ancient monuments. In 
ff truth, this differtation, under an unafiuming title, is an introduétion to the 


Hifiory of-Modern Europe, and is invaluable, in this refpe@, to the hiftori 


eu fiudent; and it fuggelts, in every page, matter of ipeculation to- the 
politician and philefopher.” 


Our author, in this part of his narrative, alfo quotes extracts ta 
prove the approbation and applaufe of cotemporaries, efpecially Mt. 
Hume. After an interval of eight years from the publication of 
Charles V: Dr: Robertfon produced the Hiftory of America; a work 
which, ‘by the variety of refearch and of fpeculation ‘that it exhibits, 
eriables vate form a fufficient idea of the mannér in which he had em- 
ployed the intervening period. In uhdértaking this tafk, the au- 
thor’s original intention was only to complete his account of the 
great events connected with the reign cf Charles V.; but perceiving, 
as he advanced, that a hiftory of America, confined folely to the ope 
rations and concerns of ‘the: Spaniards, would not be likely to excite 








a very general intereft, he refolved to include in his plan the tranlace 
ia * A letter from Lord Cathcart to Dr. Robertfon, dated July 20, 1761. 
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tions of all the European nations in the New World. On the His- . 


ry of Ametica our author prefents a more detailed criticifm than, on 
ny Of the reft of Robertfon’s works. Having exhibited feveral,pro- 
minent excellencies, the biographer proceeds ; 


After all, however, the principal charm of this, as well as af his other 
iftories, avifes fromthe graphical effcQs of bis narrative, whereever his 
fubject affords, him, materials for an interefing pinta What. force and 
pauty of painting in his,circumftantial details of the voyage of Columbus; 
tie ripe of the new.continent; and of the interviews of the na- 
geswith the Spanifh adventurers! With what animation and fire does he 
fallow the fteps of Cortes through the varying fortunes of his vaft and ha- 
gatdous carter; yielding, ittmnffbe owned, fomewhat too much to the 
influence of the paffions, which his hero felt; but beftowing, at the Mme 
time, the warm tribute, of admiration and fympathy on the'virtttes ond fate 


- ofthofe whom he fubdued ; the arts, the inftitutions, and the thanne'ts of 


Europeand.of America; but, above all, the fplendid characters of Cortes 
aud of Guatimozin, enable him, in this part of his work, to add to its other 
attractions, that of the fineft coniralts which occur iw hiltory.” » 


'Theie qualities of the hiftorian the biographer derives from the af- 
fe€tions as well as the genius of the writer. 


“ Thefe effects (he fays) refulting naturally from a warm imagination, 
were heightened in Dr, Robertfon by the vigour of an active and.afpiring 
mind. fi was not from the indifference produced by indolence or, abfirac- 
tion that he withdrew from fhe bufinefs of life, to philofophy and letters. 
He was formed for action no lefs than {peculation ; and had fortune opened 
to. him a field equal to his talents, he would have preferred, without hefi- 
tation (if I do not greatly miftake his character), the purfuit of the former 
to thofe of the latter. His ftudies were all directed to the great fcenes of 
political exertion: and it was only becaufe he wanted an opportunity to 
fufiain a part in them himfelf, that he fubmitted to be an hiftorian’ of ‘the 
actions of others. In all his writings the influence of the citcumftances 
which I have now fuggefted, may, I think, be traced; butin none of them 
is it fo ftrongly marked as in the Hiftory of America. There he writes. with 
the intereft of one who had been himfelf an a@or on the fcene; gwing 
an ideal range to his ambition among the altonifhing éveuts which he 
defcribes,” 


While he beftows thefe praifes on Rohertfon’s Hiftory of ~Atheriea; 


his biographer admits confiderable defects. . ‘* tartiality, he, fays), for. 


the charsas of eloquence and the originality of fy{tem difplayed in the 
pings of Buffon and de Paw, a partiality natural tothe enthufiafin 
Of.a congenial mind, has unqueftionably produced a.facility in the ade 
miffion of many oftheir affertions which: are now clailed, with the pres 
judices of formertimes,” But as he candidly obfervesyit ought to be 


remembered in jultice to Dr. Robertfon, .what important,.additions 
have been made fince the time he «wrote, .to.our knowledge both of 
merica and its’ aboriginal inhabitants; and tirat tis not from our 
prefent flock of information, but from what was then current in Eu- 
Tope, that an cftimate can fairly be formed of the extent and accuracy 
of 
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of his refearches, but a more: ferious charge re the Hiftoty of 
America is the difpofition whicl thé author has fhewn to palliate or to 


veil, the enormities of the Spaniards in their American conguefts)’ To 
the impreffion of this accufation, our authdr oppoles thofe warm and 


enlightened fentiments of humanity which in generalanimate his writ. 
ingsa», Thefe volumes did not complete Dr. Robertfon’s original de. 
figns, he announced in the preface, his intention to refume the fubs 
ject ata future period; fufpending, in the mean time, the execution 
of that part of his plan which related to the Britifh fettlements, ox 
account of the ferment which then agitated our North American co. 
fonies. After his Hiftory of America, many of his friends urged 
him. to continue Hume’s Hiftory of England; but their application 
Was unfuccefsful; and from this time he engaged in no large under. 
taking.——F or near thirty years, Dr. Robertfon, was the mott confpl- 
cuous, figure in the Supreme Ecclefiaftical Court of Scotland, and) 
fection ‘is: devoted to his hiftory and charaéter as a political leader, 
The materials of this part of the work, Mr. Stewart informs us, are 
derived from Dr. George Hill, a gentleman of great talents and ¢lo- 
quence, and who, for many years, has been regarded as the head of 
the Church of Scotland. ‘This part of the work is moft peculiarly 
interefting to members of that body; neverthelefs it Has biographical 
value, in*illuftrating the powers of Dr. Robertfon, exercifed in active 
occupations, and the contentious eloquence of a popular affeaibly. 
It demonftrates that he, who, from the clofet, informed, inftrudeds 
and delighted mankind, was equally fit for adorning the fenate, of 
guiding the cabinet. Inthe year 1780 he retired fromi the aflemblyy 
and ‘appeared to have intended to pafs the reft of his time in domeftig 
and focial purfuits, and to ftudy only for amufement.. Reading, with 
this intent, Major Rennel’s Memoir for illuftrating bis Map of Indof- 
tan, this fuggefted to him the idea of examining, more fully than he 
had done.in his introdu€ory Book to his Hiftory of America, intd 
the knowledge which the ancients had of that country. In carrying 
on this enquiry, and confulting with care the author’s authority, fome 


fa&ts hitherto unobferved, and many which had not been examined 


with. proper attention, occurred ; new views opened ; his ideas gra- 
dually extended and became more interefting; till at length he ima- 

ined that the refult of his refearches might prove amufing and ia- 

ructive to others, Such was the origin and progrefs of his difquifition 
concerning ancient India, which clofed-the labours of this eminent 
writer, when he was about fixty-nine years of age. Notwithftanding 
his advanced years this production, his biographer obferves, exhibits 
** in every part, a diligence in-refearch, a foundnels of judgment, and 
a perfpicuity of method, not inferior to thofe which diftinguith his 
other performances. From the nature of the fubject it was impofli- 
ble to render it equally amufing to ordinary readers, or to beftow om 
_ his language the fame {plendour and variety ; but the ftyle poflefies 
all the characteriftical beauties of his former compolitions, as far a§ 


they could with propriety be introduced into a difcourfe, of “— 
¢ 
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ral defioh. excludes every fuperfluous and ambitious orna- 
ment.” Having conduéted Dr. Robettfon to the conclufion. of ‘his 
literary efforts, his biographer prefents a luminous view of his general 
merits as.an hiftorian, and firft he confiders the extent and variety ‘of 
his. biftorical refearches. 


46 In this refpet (fays our anthor) he has certainly not been futpaffed by 
any writer of the prefent times! nor would it perhaps be eafy to name'ano- 
ther, who has united to fo luminous an arrangement of his materials, arid 
fuch mafterly {kill in adorning them, an equal degree of induftry and ex- 
adnefs.in tracing them to their: original {ources. In the art of narrative 
too, which, next to correctnefs in the itatement of facts, is the molt effen- 
tial qualification of an hiftoriad, Dr. Robertfon’s ikill is pre-eminent: 
perhaps I might venture to fay, that in this art, his chief and charaétérifiical 
excellence as an hiftorian confifts.. I do not at prefeut allude merely to the 
richnefs of cotouring with which he ecafionally arrefis the attention; but 
tothe diftinétnefs, perfpicuity, and fulnefs, with which he uniformly coms 
municates hiftorical information, carefully avoiding every reference to 
whatever previous knowledge of the fubject his reader may accidentally 
pollets." 

‘Another excellence of the higheft order is perfpicuity in all Dr, 
Robertfon’s publications. « ‘‘ The continuity which unned ‘together 
the different parts of his fubject, in confequence of the addrefs and 
facility difplayed in his tranfitions. It is this Jaf circumftance which 
beftows on his works that unceafing intereft which conftitutes one of | 
the principal charms in tales of fiction; an intereft eafy to fupport ia 
rélating a feries of imaginary adventures, but which, in hiftori¢ak 
compolition, evinces, more than any thing elfe, the hand of a maiter.” 
Having confirmed thefe obfervations on the materials and arrangement 
of the hiftorian by an accurate and copious particularity of inflanee 
and illuflration, our author proceeds to his ftyle. 


* The general ftrain of his compofition is flowing, equal, and ‘majeftic 3° 
harmonious beyond that of moft Englith writers, yct feldom.deviating, fa’ 
queft of harmony, into inverfion, redundancy, or affeGation. MH, in fome 
pallages, it may be thonght that the effect might have been heightoned by 


fomewhat more of variety in the ftru@ure and cadence.of his periods, it? 


mutt be recolleGed that this criticifm involves an encomium on the beauty, 
of his fiyle; for it is only where the ear is habitually gratified, that the’ 
thythaa of conrpofition becomes An object of the reader's attention. In com” 
paring his tarn of expreffion with that of the claffical writers of England, a 
difference may, I think, be perceived, originating in the provincial fituation’ 
ofthe country where he received his education and fpent his life; and, if 
I am not mucii mifiaken, the fame obfervation may be extended, in a greater 
or lefs degree, to moft of our contenyporaries who have laboured under fi- 
milar difadvantages.. I do not allude, at prefent, to what are commonly 
called Scotticifins, for from thefe Dr. Rokertion’s works have been allowed, 
by the. moit competent judges, to be remarkably free ; but to an occafional 
fubfiitntion of general. or of circuitous modes of expreflion infiead of the 
fimple and {pecitic Englifi phrafe. It may, perhaps, be quettioned by fome 
Whether Dr, Robertfon has not carried to an extreme, bis idea of what he 

has 
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has himfelf called the dignity of bifory ; but, whatever opinion we form og 
this point, it catinot be ditputed that his plan of feparating the materialsof 
hiftorical compofition from thofe which fall woder the provinces of the an 
tiquary, and of the writey of memoirs, was on the whole happily conceived; 
and that oné great charm of his works arifes from the tafte and judgment 
with which he bas carried it into execution. Nor has he fuffered this 
fcrupulous.regard to the unity of hiftorical ftyle to.exclude that variety which 
was neceflary for keeping alive the reader’s attention.” 


The conftitution of Dv. Robertfon’ was vigorous; until he had 
reached his feventieth year he enjoyed a pood ftate of health; but, in 
the end of 1791, he began to decline; and in the following year, was 
himfelf convinced that he fhould never recover: but he lingered till 
the fumimer 1793, and bore the approach of death with fortitude and 
Chriftian fefignation. On the 4th of June, the writer vilited his vee. 
nerable friend, who was convinced this was the laft time of their. 
meeting; and made it his dying requeft that Mr. Stewart would write’ 
his life. During life he continued to exhibit the moft exemplary 
diligence in the difcharge of his paftoral duties; as long as bis health 
allowed him, he preached regularly every Sunday. ‘I'he following 
character is given of his fermons, by Dr. Erfkine, -his learned and ex- 
cellent colleague, who heard him preach every week for.more than 
twenty ar ** His difcourfes from this place* were fo plain, that 
the moft illiterate might eafily underftand them, and yet fo corret 
and elegant that they could not incur their cenfure whofe tafte was 
more refined, For feveral years before his death he feldom wrote his 
fermons fully, or exactly committed his older fermons to memory; 
ry had I not learned this from himlelf I fhould not have fufpe&ed 
it; {uch was the variety and fitnefs of his illuftrations, the accuracy 

of his method, and the propriety of his ftyle.” In his focia) habits | 
* Robertfon was at once agreeable and refpeétable. He was, in 7 fe 
markable degree, fufceptible of the ludicrous ; but ‘on no occafion did 
he forget the dignity of his character, or the decorum of his profeftion ; 
rior did he even lofe fight of that claffical tafte which adorned his, 
compofitions. His turn of expreffion was corre& and pure; fome 
times, perhaps, inclining more than is expected in the carele(snefs of 
a focial hour, to'forimal and artificial pericds ; but it was ftamped with 
his own manner no lefs than his premeditated ftyle : it was always the 
language of a fuperior mind, and it embellithed every fubject on 
which he fpoke. In the company of ftrangers, he increafed his ex- 
ertions to amufe and to inform; and the fplendid variety of his con- 
verfation was commonly the chief circumftance on which they dwelt 
in enumerating his talents ; and yet I muft acknowledge, for my own 
part, that much as I always admired his powers when they were thus 
called forth, I enjoyed his fociety lefs than when I faw him in the 
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dicle of his intimates, or in the bofom of his family.” In his do- 


on meftic duties and relations he was exemplary and happy. His eldeft ae 
> of fon is an eminent lawyer, his two younger have acquired honour and fF 
ane difinétion in the military profeffion, and his daughters ate agreeably 
od; BE fettled in life. . : B) 
= The moft prominent feature in the intelletual charafter of Robert- . 
bis fon, was good fenfe. He was not eminent for metaphyfical acute- 
ch nefs; nor did he eafily enter into fpeculations involving mathematical 3 

or mechanical ideas ; but, in thofe endowments which lay the founda- 3 i 
iad HB tion of fuccefsful conduct, and which fita man to acquire an influence f i 
in over others, he had no fuperior. Among thofe who have, Jike him, ei 
yas MH devoted-the greater part of life to ftudy, perhaps it would be difficult i, 
ill tofind his equal. THe 
nd Such is the account that is prefented to the public from genuine 
t=. BH information and perfonal intimacy, by one of the moft eminent philo- 
tit. fophers of the prefent age, concerning one of the mott illuftrious hif- F 
ite” torians of the laft or any age. Often are reviewers fatigued with tra- | 


ty IB velling through works which are dignified by the title of biography, 
th #% but which are really compilations of book-makers, who neither com- 
ng prehend the objects of that f{pecies of compolnion, nor even know the. oi 








X= fubjeét on which they profe(s to write. From fuch collections of un- \ / 
in authenticated aflertions, prolix repetitions, and indigefted remarks, | ih, 
at we have been moft agreeably and ufefully relieved by Stewart's, Life of 3, 
t Robertfon ; and with delight and inftruCtion have perufed this tribute thes | 
as of living to deceafed genius. Bs 

is The account and view of the hiftorian are ‘agreeably diverfified bY aie 
s letters from other,men of ‘the highieft eminenée. Of thefe the. mo ; a 
d ftriking and interefting is a letter from Mr. Burke, on the Hiftory of ) 

y America, which our author, with ftrong expreflions of juft and con- F 

8s fequently the moft profound veneration, quotes at full length. We te 
- truft Dr. Lawrence has feen the work before us, which contains fuch » Raa 
d acharacteriftic monument of Edmund Burke. Our author beftows ‘See 

; a-proper and high regard on other writers of great but fubordinate ex- 

s. cellence, as what writer is not! In quoting the approbation of in- 

/ ferior writers, Mr. Stewart requefts the reader not to confider him as a 

f adducing fuch teftimonies to fupport the fame of Dr. Robertfon, but fa) ie : 
h merely fhewing the univerfality of the impreffion which they made on aa | 
¢ the literary world. | 
_ With a few, and but a few of the partialities of a Scotchman, this ba: nl 
: is one of the beft f{pecimens of biography which has come before us i a 
. fince we commenced our Jabours. eee | 
} 

| 


Rural Philofophy ; or, Reflections on Knowledge, Firtue, and Happine}i; 
chiefly in reference toa Life of Retirement in the Country. wy El 
Bates, Efq. 8vo. Pp. 356. Longman and Rees. 1803. 

te very refpectable author of this excellent work tells us, in his 

Advertifement, that it was compofed in that ** period of re- 
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publican frenzy, when the world in its wild. attempts to overthtoy 
two OF its greateft and moft fundamental bleffings, religion and go. 
vernment, tecmed in a kind of confpiracy againit ivelf.” The ay. 
thor intends this as an apology for a few paflages not fo immediately 
applicable, he fuppofes, to the prefent ftate of things when, ashe 
expreffes it, “‘ fo many hopeful fymptoms appear of a return’ fo f 
cial order and Chriftian piety.” 1: 
We fhould be happy to concur in opinion ‘with this moft benevo. 
lent writer; but we feel ourfelves not much encouraged to flatter out. 
felves on this profpeét of rational reformation. 
In his Preface, he tells us, he was led to undertake this ufefy 
work, by having read the late Dr Zimmerman’s Treatife on Soli- 
tude, it will be fome compenfation for the mifchievous tendency of 
that bock, if it fhall have induced our author to agmpofe a work of 
fuch very fuperior excellence on the fame fubject. A work whofe 
“* foundation feems Jaid fo firmly in reafon and revelation, in the 
knowled ze of God, of ourfelves, and of the world, as to be entirély 
adequate to bear up the folid fuperftructure of virtue and happinefs, 
he author proeeeds to ftate fome reafons to juftify, or at leaft, a 
he modeftiy expre‘les it, to excufe the publication of his difcourfe, _ 
« That there exifts at-prefent amongit us a lamentable want of run 
philofophy, or of that wifdom which teaches a man at once to enjoy 
to errors a life of retirement, is, I think, a point too obvious to be con- 
tefted. Whence is it elfe that the country is almoft deferted; that the an- 
cient manfions of our nobility and gentry, notwithftanding all the attrac. 
tions of rural beauty, and every elegance of accommodation, can no long: 
er retain their owners, who, at the approach of winter, pour into the 
metropolis, and even in the f{ummer months wander to the fea-coaft, or te 
fome other place of faflionable refort, This unfettled humour, in the 
midf of fuch advantages, plainly argues much inward diforder, and points 


* ‘out the need as well as the excellency of that difcipline, which can in 


{pire a pure tafe of nature, furvifh occupation in the peaceful labours of 
hufbandry, and, what is nobler ftill, open the fources of moral and intel 
leQiial enjoyment.” 
It will alfo, he adds, “ be of no lefs ufe to thofe who meditate a retreat 
afler a courfe of years fpent in public. It wili teach them the 
qualifications for fuch a change, and that many things befides hounds and 
horfes, murmuring itreams and {hady groves, fumptuous houfes and lange 
effates, are neccifary to form a comfortable retirement. Above all, it wi 
direct them to thofe inward refources, without which every condition 
life is’ inevitably fubjeét to vanity and difappointment. Thus they will 
be inftru@ed to a cautious procedure, fo as not to take leave ‘of the world 
before they are well prepared to meet all the circumitances of their new 
fituation, lett, after a few years confumed in vacancy and wearinels, thef, 
fhould be tempted, like many others, to tread back their fteps, and again 
to mingle in the bufinels or diflipations which they feemed to have em 
tively relinguithed. Sy, Bee) 
“ Tt will be likewile of fervice in the cafe of thofe, to ‘whom an inter 
change of bufinefs and retirement is preferable to either of them feparates 
ly, and who wile to combine them both to the greateli advantage.” o 
| ul 
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Our author next addreffes himfelf to the different forts of ‘Readers, 
into ‘whofe hands his work may fall. And firft, to the admiters of 
claffical learning : here he feems to fee] himfelf on dangerous ground ; 
but we think he will be fupported by/high authorities, in what he 
has faid of the ** extravagant tegatd, which is paid to pagah wejters.” 
He next adverts to fuch as exalt the human underftanhding beyond all 
due meafuire, making philofophy a rival to religion. He Abts not 
intend to depreciate human reafon, but only to dire& it to thefe 
aids and affiftances, without which it can never fully difcover to us 
the reality and exigency of our moral fituation. His * appeal,” he 
tells us, ** i to reafon reétified and informed by the light and grace 
of the Chriftian difpenfation.” Lattly, he direéts -himfelf to thofe 
“who, from a fenfe of. what religion has fuffered by the abufe of 
teafon and philofophy, confider them as effentially hoftile ‘to her ine 
terefts ;” obferving, that ‘* reafon, therefore, in its proper exercife, 
can never be in contradiction to revelation, and ought no more to 
be fet at variance with it, than the eye with the telefcope, thtotigh 
which it defcries thofé objeéts in the heavens that otherwife would 
be invifible.” The philofophy which our author recommends, and 
which forms the characteriftic feature of his work, is that ** wHich, 
while it humbles, enlarges'and elevates the mind, fhews its imper- 
fections while it increafes its acquifitions.” The philofophy aguint 
which he protefts is that which is equally adverfe to hy ot and 
true {cience; whereas that which he recommends’ in the following 
work is friendly to both ; being much more congenial with the phi- 
lofophy of Bacon and of Newton, than with the flippancy of Vol- 
taire, or the grave and impious fophiftry of Helvetius and Diderot. 

We cannot deny ourfelves the fatisfaction of fubmitting to our read- 
ers the author’s admirable definition of the word * virtue,” which 
frequently occurs in his work. ; 


“ When taken generally,” he fays, “ it is ufed to denote piety towards 
God, as well as benevolence towards men. In this fenfe it is found in 
fome good writers; and with the fame extenfive application it may ftill, 
as conceive, be allowed to the Chriftian moralift, notwithfanding the 
abufe it has fuffered by bad men, who, after they have employed it to 
exprefs the whole of human duty, have narrowly confined this duty to the 
ofices ces of focial and civil life; an abufe which goes at once to fhut all re- 
ligion out of the world, and in its ultimate tendency to deftrpy even that 
virtue which is pretended; for virtue, though under its moft relaxed and 
contraéted form, can never long fubfift when feparated from piety.” 


__ We admire our author’s obfervation on the abufe of the word re- 
ghnerate, which, he fays, ‘* has lately found its way into our ordi- 
nary difcourfe ; fo that inftead of plain reformation we have heard 
of nothing but regeneration; and to regenerate the laws, conftitutions, 
Opinions, and manners of fociety, has become the magic languege, 
which dwelt upon the lips of every modern reformado.”’ So much for 
the Preface. The work divides itfelf into four parts; and every part 
& fubdivided into three fections. ~ 
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We fhould be glad to indulge ourfelves withslarge and copious ey. 
tracts, from a-work, from the attentive, perufal.of which we have de. 
rived fuch pleafure:, but we think we, fhall, difcharge our duty to 
more advantage to the generality of readers, by a warm recon 
dation of the whole treatife, as ist ftands, te Rich as feck for enter 
tainment and improvement at the fame time. | 

The fubje&ts of the book are of the firkt magnitude and importance, 
and interefting above. all others to the. human mind: fuch are, the 
Knowledge of God—of ourfelves—and of the World—the Promo. 
tion of Virtue and Happinefs—and the Ufefulnefs of Retirement t 
advance both; with fatisfactory anfwers to the objections urg 
againit a life of retirement as deftroying or diminifhing. ufefulnels; 
this topic engages our author in the fourth part of his work; and 
here he ventures to fhew that there is fearcely any public ftation, 
which is net full of temptations to feduce the mind from the ftrait 
path of virtue, He produces feveral inftances of merwho act a:con. 
fiderable part in fociety: among thefe he ranks the founders of fi. 
milies, the promoters of charitable and other practical inftitutions, 
and lattly the patrons of learning and genius, | 

The firit having raifed themielves by genius or induftry to opu- 
lence, and being favourites of fortune, find many tongues loud. in 
their prauie; but it does not appear, that having advanced their fa- 
milies fo much above a ftate of mediocrity, they have promoted ¢i- 
ther their virtue or their happinefs;.wifdom has. in every age fought 
a middle condition, as the favourite feat of virtuous enjoyment, and 
the molt fecure ftation for human weaknefs. This by no means pre- 
cludes, in our authors’s opinion, an honeft and induftrious care in pe 
rents to provide for their children; but it forbids them to facrifce 
their beft hopes. of virtuous happinefs to the attainment of riches, and 
honours, and houfes, and equipage, which, as inftruments of pride 
and luxury, tend to the deftruction of that true enjoyment which 
can only jubfilt on the principles of univerfat moderation. 

2. ‘Lhe founders or promoters of charitable or other practical. in- 
ftitutions, our author confiders as placed high in the fcale of public 
utility; and as conferring great benefit om fociety at large. 


“ Perfons,” ays he, “ employed in fuch fervices, whether it is to pro 
tide relief for the difeaied, to liberate the peor unfortunate debtor, te 
form vagrant and dejiitute children into ulefal members of the comme 
nity, to mprove the fiate of ourprifows, or in any other way to mitigale 
the diftreties and ameliorate the condition of human life, undoubtedly de 
ferve to be placed in -the tirii rank of public benefaGors, And whenevet 
fuch men, by the ingratitude with which their labours are received, or by 
any other diicouragement, are driven from their fiation in_ fociety, 
retreat is to be regretted as a public detriment.” 


3. The patrons of genius and learning. Here he draws the Tine 
of ‘difting&tion between thofe who “ encourage and direct the ftudie 
of ingenious yoush ; who fearch owt, -and bring into public view 
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wen who are qualified to inftruct the world, and whofe fuperior 
tnowledge lies obicured by ‘want, or concealed by modefty; or who 
-ocure the publication and aid the {pread of produétions which are 
adie improve the underftandings and morals of mankind ;” and 
the’ ain pretenfions of him, “* who, if now and then he makes a 
uniary compliment to a poor author for his dédication, or helps 
im ‘upon the /fage to divert the audience with fomething he calls a 
lay; of promotes fome fplendid edition of a heathen claific, or opens 
fi houle'‘once a week’for literary tattle, is ready, on the ftrength of 
fuch fervices, to applaud ‘himiéelf, and to challenge the applaufe of 


otliers, as a very Mecaenas.” 
. The laft character in a public ftation, confidered by our aus 


thor, is that of a ftatefman. 


.% A-man,” he fays, “ placed at the head of public affairs, who efti- 
mates national prosperity by the diffufion of virtuous happinefs, and, agree- 
ably to this maxim, employs every lawful mea‘ure to prevent idlénefs, to 
encourage indultry, to retirain licentiou!ne!s, and to protect and cherith 
true liberty, is undoubtedly to be ranked among the greatelt of human bes 
nefactors, has a juft claim to the warmeit gratitade of his fellow-citizens, 
and to the general efteém of mankind. ‘To {uch a patriot minilier the pi- 
ous reclufe will look up as to a tutelary angel, and attend him with emo- 
tions of veneration in all his endeavours to promote the virtue and.ame- 
liorate the itate of his country. = 

of The-fateiman who proceeds upon lower principles, and who looks 
no farther than tothe outward {fplendour of affairs, is, entitled to no fuch 
reverence. Though he may pompoully harangue in tlie fenate, and may 
be ardent in his ichemes to advance the wealth, and power, and renown 
ofhis country, his foul is vulgar, and wants true moral elevation; he wants 
a juft fenfe wherein the real profperity and glory of a ftate confilts, and of 
whdt.is necellary to fecure its permanence and ftability. Every age’has 
experienced, what every age is difpofed to forget, and the-jiatefman ne 
lefs than any other individual, that national wealth and power, witheul'the 
ftrong corrective of virtue, can onty prodace a Wanheut glory, and are 
fure to terminate in national fhame and ruin.” 

With refpect to the utility of a retired life, which occupies the fol- 
lowing pages, we muft tranfcribe the whole to do juttice to the au- 
thor’s fentiments on the advantages arifing from , agricultural. im- 
provements; the cultivation of a neighbourly diipofition; the,pre- 
vention of ‘litigations by amicable interference, efpecially when aflilt- 
ed by legal knowledge; a friendly fympathy with perfons in giftrefs 
around him; and particularly when the counfels and aids of Chrif- 
tianity are brought forward to adminifter real and permanent relief :, 
fuch occupations are furely fufficient to exempt the retirement ofa 
go0d man from the charge of inutility. Our auchor next fuppofes 


a retired man of letters to be occupied in the care of his fon’s edue - 


cation: here experience and obfervation ferve to convince us, that 
although fome of the mifchievous effedts of fending his fon to a pubs. 
lic {chool for education may be prevented, our ausaor is a littl wo 
fanguine in his expectations of fo much benefit from a Lingle folitary 
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purfuit of literature, from which all laudable emulation isu 
excluded ; and in the courfe of which the youthful mind is too of 
debafed by an intercourfe with the inhabitants of the ftable and the 
fervants’ hall, whofe converfation and ideas are little lefs mifchiey. 
ous than thofe of his cotemporaries, and of perfons of his own rank 
and condition at {chool.." He recommends retirement (p. 310,) as fa- 
vourable to the» progrefs of general knowledge and improvement: 
and he méntions particularly practical mathematics, botany, che- 
miftry, and natural hiftory, This power of mental abftraction he 
obferves is ** a principal advantage to he fought in retirement; and 
to refle&t this advantage back upon fociety, is to render it the mof 
eflential fervice,” | 

When our author mentions another office in which a retired man 
may be ufeful, as a minifter of religion; we think, what he fays by 
way of recommending family duties of reading and prayer is highly 
worthy. of attention; but we thipk alfo that the practice of affociating 
for the purpofe, however fafe and commendable in judicious and pro- 
per hands, may fometimes be liable to mifchief and abufe: that are 
tired man, if pious, may be ufeful to his fellow-creatures. by his 
pebvore rayers, we cannot deny, without contradiGting that confoe 
atory doctrine, that the eff-tual fervent prayer of a righteous mag 
availeth much, as well to his own advantage as to ‘bie of thofe 
around him: and, as our author remarks, ‘* may fo far avail, in Con- 
junction’ with the ne of ather good men, as even to prevent of 
mitigate public judgments, to turn the fcale of victory, or to pro- 
tract the date of a declining empire” | 

This fentiment we cannot avoid recommending to the ferious at- 
tention of our readers in general, efpecially at the prefent momen 
in‘contradiction to all that a narrow and yain philofophy may fuggelt 
to the contrary. . aw a 
-“Phedaft particular in which our author fuppofes a retired man 
may beufeful is by his example; thefe-bring no leflon which better 
defetves to’be fludied than that which is holden out to us in a life 
of inambitious and virtuous retreat, In the chapter on the utility of 
mionafteries, we do, not much wonder to find the mind of our rural 
philofopher fo'far inclined towards that'mode of feclufion, as to be 
difpofed to fay every thing that can be faid in their behalf; while, 
to-do hiny jultice, he. paints in glowing colours the very great evil 
and: mifchiefiwhich have been found to be encouraged within thofe 
walls, ° He is of opinion that if eftablifhments were formed ‘6 for the 
education’ and proveGtion of young women of ferious difpofition, of 
who are otherwife unprovided, where they might enjoy at lea{t a tem- 
porary refuge, be inftru€ted in the ars wi of true religion, and in 
all fachufeful and domeftic arts as might prepare and qualify thof 
who were inclined to return into the world, for.a pious and laudable 
difcharge of the duties of common life,” ‘* the comfort and welfare 
of many helplefs individuals might be promoted, to the great benefit 
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iy of fociety at large ; and the interefts of popery, by improving upon 
the xs own methods, be confiderably counteracted,” 
The author, drawing near to the conclufion of his work, brings 


eV. . 

ank us to the conclufion of our remarks, by obferving, that — 

fa. « To enjoy both worlds is exclufively the privilege of true virtue.— 
nt; E thing elfe is only profitable tn part and for a feafon ; but virtue, 
he- which, in the fenfe here intended, is never feparate from piety, is of uni- 


he verial and perpetual ute. ‘ It is,’ as the Roman orator eloquently {peaks, 
ind though with leis propriety, on the fubjeét of human learning, ‘ the nou- 
of tihment of youth, and the folace of age; am ornament to profperity, and 
a refuge to adverfity; our delight at home, and no impediment abroad ; 
talks with us by aight, attends us in our travels, nor forfakes us in our re- 





te tirements.’* It theds a luftre on all places and on all fituations, and is in 
y itfelf a fource of joy pure and contiant, and which often ows mofi cupi- 
iy oufly when every other is fpent and exhauiied: or, in the more brie ond 
ng comprehenfive language of an Apolile, é¢ ts profitable to all things, having /re- 
'0- ntise of the life which now is, and of that which is to come."’+ 
ee . 
his — tae 
t 4 few Curfory Remarks upon the State of Parties, during the Admini- 
fe Srration of the Right Honourable Henry Addington. By a near Ob- 
mi ferver, 8vo. Pp. 82. Hatchard. 1803, fy 
of E author of this tract, adopting the motto, Prodeffe quam pla- 
d- cere, and promifing in his dedjcation to the minifter not to flat- 
ter but to be friendly, feeks to impofe onthe public, by conveying 
t. to the mind of his readers the falle impreflion, that he writes in the 
; pure {pirit of independence, and is as free in his cenfures of the 
premier, where he deferves cenfure, as profufe in his commenda- 


tions, where commendations appear to him to be due. . Nothing can 
n be farther from the real fpirit and temper of the writer, as manifefted 
f throughout the pamphlet before us, than fuch independence and fin- 
¢ cerity. Itis, in fact, one of the moft infidious productions that has 
f lately iflued from the prefs, and muft be confidered as a declaration 
| ot war by Mr. Addington and his fupporters, againft Mr, Pitt and 
, his friends; for that it is written by fome one intimately acquainted 
) with the fentiments of the minifter, and having a knowledge of his 
| Jfecrets, there is internal evidence fufficient to convince the moft {cep- 
: tical politician even cf the prefent day. Mr, Pitt is roundly accufed 
} of the bafeft hypocrify and falthood ; and the grounds of this foul ac- 
cufation are {uch, that the charge itfelf cannot eafily be. repelled 
without a full, difclofure of circumftances of a private and molt deli- 
Cate nature, which the author muft know the objeét of his attack 
Could not, and would not, difelofe. Such pinch” 5 then, we hefi- 
tate ngt"to pronounce, is moft bafe and difhonourable, not only in 
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purfuit of literature, from which all laudable emulation isu 
excluded ; and in the courfe of which the youthful mind is too 
debafed by an intercourfe with the inhabitants of the ftable and the 
fervants” hall, whofe converfation and ideas afe little lefs mifchiev. 
ous than thofe of his cotemporaries, ‘and of perfons of his own rank 
and condition at fchool..« He recommends retirement (p. 310,) as fa- 
vourable to the» progrefs of general knowledge and improvement; 
and he méntions particularly pra€tical mathematics, botany, che- 
miftry, ‘and natural hiftory. This power of mental abftraction he 
obferves is ** a principal advantage to be fought in retirement ; and 
to reflect this advantage back upon fociety, is to render it the mo 
effential fervice,” | 

When our author mentions another office in which a retired man 
may be ufeful. as a minifter of religion; we think, what he fays by 
way of recommending family duties of reading and prayer is highly 
worthy. of attention; but we thipk alfo that the practice of affociating 
for the purpofe, however fafe and commendable in judicious and pro- 
per hands, may fometimes be liable to mifchief and abufe: that a re- 
tired man, if pious, may be ufeful to his fellow-creatures. by his 
private rayers, we cannot deny, without contradicting that confoe 
atory doctrine, that the effcCtual fervent prayer of a righteous mag 
availeth much, as well to his ewn advantage as to that of thofe 
around him: and, as our author remarks, ‘* may fo far avail, in con- 
junction’ with the prayers of ather good men, as even to prevent or 


mitigate public judgments, to turn the fcale of yiGtory, or to pro- 
tract the date of a declining empire”? - | 
This fentiment we cannot avoid recommending to the ferious at- 
tention of our readers in general, efpecially at the prefent momen 
in‘contradiction to all that a narrow and yain philofophy may fuapel 


’ 


to the contrary. 
»“Phedaft particular-in which our author fuppofes a retired man 
may beufeful is by his example; thefe-bring no leflon which better 
defetves tocbe fludied than that which is holden out to us in a life 
of unambitious and virtuous retreat, | In the chapter on the utility of 
mionafteries, we do. not much wonder to find the mind of our rural 
philofopher fo far inclined towards that'mode of feclufion, as to be 
difpofed to fay every thing that can be faid in their behalf; while, 
todo hin juitice, he paints in glowing colours the very great evil 
and: mifchiefiwhich have been found to be encouraged within thofe 
walls,’ He is: of opinion that if eftablifhments were formed ‘¢ for the 
education and proveCtion of young women of ferious difpofition, of 
who are otherwife unprovided, where they might enjoy at leaft a tem- 
porary refuge, be inftructed in the aioe ye of true religion, and in 
all fach’ufeful and domeftic arts as might prepare and qualify thof 
who were inclined to teturh into the world, fora pious and laudable 
difcharge of the duties of common life,” ‘* the comfort and welfare 
of many helplefs individuals might be promoted, to the great benefit 
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of foci at large ; and the interefts of popery, by improving upon 
snag hata’ be confiderably counteracted,” 

‘The author, drawing near to the conclufion of his work, brings 
us to the conclufion of our remarks, by obferving, that 


« To enjoy both worlds is exclufively the privilege of true virtue.— 
Every thing elfe is only profitable in part and for a feafon; but virtue, 
which, in the fenfe here intended, is never feparate from piety, is of uni- 
verfal and perpetual ute. < It is,’ as the Roman orator eloquently {peaks, 
though with leis propriety, on the fubjeét of human learning, ‘ the nou- 
rihment of youth, andthe folace of age ; am ornament to pro!perity, and 
a refuge to adverfity; our delight at home, and no impediment steed ; 
talks with us by aight, attends us in our travels, nor fortakes us in our re- 
tirements.’* It theds a luftre on all places and on all fituations, and is in 
itfelfa fource of joy pure and contiant, and which often flows mofi cupi- 
oufly when every other is {pent and exhautied+ or, in the more briei and 
comprehenfive language of an Apolile, é¢ ts profitable to all things, having /re- 
mise of the life which now it, and of that which is to come."’> 


fim, 





4 few Curfory Remarks upon the State of Parties, during the Admini- 
Srration of the Right Honourable Henry Addington. By a near Ob- 
ferver, 8vo.. Pp. 82. Hatchard. 1803, 


HE author of this tract, adopting the motto, Prodeffe quam pla- 

cere, and promifing in his dedjcation to the minifter not to flat- 
ter but to be friendly, feeks to impofe onthe public, by conveying 
to the mind of his readers the falfe impreflion, that he writes in the 
pure {pirit of independence, and is as free in his cenfures of the 
premier, where he deferves cenfure, as profufe in his commenda- 
tions, where commendations appear to him to be due. . Nothing can 
be farther from the real fpirit and temper of the writer, as manifefted 
throughout the pamphlet before us, than fuch independence and fin- 
cerity. Itis, in fact, one of the moft infidious productions that has 
lately iffued from the prefs, and muft be confidered as a declaration 
ot war. by Mr. Addington and his fupporters, againtt Mr, Pitt and 
his friends; for that it is written by fome one intimately acquainted 
with the fentiments of the minifter, and having a knowledge of his 
fecrets, there is internal evidence fufficient to convince the moft fcep- 
tical politician even cf the prefent day... Mr, Pitt is roundly accufed 
of the bafeft hypocrify and falfhood; and the grounds of this foul ac- 
Cufation are fuch, that the charge itfelf cannot eafily be, repelled 
Without a full, difclofure of circumftances of a private and molt deli- 
Cate nature, which the author muft know the objeét of his attack 
Could not, and would not, difelofe. Such onal then, we hefi- 
tate not"to pronounce, is moft bafe and difhonourable, not only in 
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the party himfelf, whoever he may be, but in all who encourage, 
fupport, and approve his labours. 

In his dedication, fpeaking of the late minifters, he remarks * how 
unprofitable and abfurd it is to add infolence to power, and to think 
it a part of greatnefs to be hated;’’ on which we fhall bricfy ob. 

~ ferve, that the man who is deterred from the upright difcharge of 
his duty, by the fear of being hated, can never be loved, and ought 
never to be trufted. Then, contrafting the demerits of the lait, with 
the merits of the prefint, premier, he fays to the latter, ** You are 
happier in your difpofition, more man/y in your frienddhips, more ge. 
nerous in your fentiments, and to the franknefs and probity of your 
public character, you join the virtues and the manners of elegant and 
domeftic life.” We thall now refer our author to the juft remark of 
Sir Oriver SurFace, refpecting that amiable nephew of his, whom 
every body p:aifed and whom nobody cenfured, But really it is too 
difgutting to read, after this copious dofe of adulation, fo inartificial 
adminiftered, *¢ 1° cannot be your friend and your flatterer too.”— 
The language of a patriot in the mouth of a parafite !—* Fie on’t, 
oh fie !’ 

We. pafs over the melancholy picture here drawn of the ftate of 
public affairs, on the acceffion of Mr, Addington-to the office and 
dignity of prime minifter of the Crown, it being a mere echo of the 
minifterial {peeches in parliament, which have been anfwered and 
confuted again and again; to come to the main object of the pam- 
phlet, the charge againft Mr.*Pirr and Lord Grenviite, in 
which alfo the Lords Rosstyn, Spencer, and MeEtviLtle, 

aod Mr. WinpHAmM, are implicated, The author fcruples not to 
affert, that Mr, Addington only confented to take the reins of go- 
vernment, on condition of a promife of fupport from his predeceflors. 
“© muft take upon me to aver,” (he fays) ** that his Majefty’s mof 
gracious offer of his confidence to Mr, Addington, could not have 
been, and was Nov, definitively accepted, until a /olema authentic 
pledge-of honour had been given by the late minifters, for their * CON- 
STANT, ACTIVE, aud ZEALOUS supPoRT.’ I do affert that Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenvit ce did facredly and folemnly enter into this exad 
engagement, and in this precife form of words.” It will immediately 
occur to our readers, that an accufation againft men of the firft cha- 
racter in the kingdom, of having been guilty of an atrocious falf- 
hood, of a deliberate breach of honour, of a fyftematic violation of 
a facred and jolern cngagement, requires rather more to fupport lt 
than the fimple aflertion of an unknown individual, an anonymous 
writer, For our part, notwithftanding the dictatorial tone here al- 
fumed, and the folemnity of the averment, we believe it tobe at 
atrocious and wicked falfhood. And our belief is founded ona know- 
Jedge of the characters of the individuals, thus wantonly ca@lumni 
ated, and on a xear, atientive, and impartial, ebfervation of theirepa 

sonuct, in fituations the moft critical and trying. It cannot, im 
deed, for a moment, be credited, that men who ftood fo pre-eminent 
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ly, and.fo defervedly, high in the eftimation of Europe, who had 


the moft refined notions of honour, and who wete reprelented by 
their enemies as carrying their loftinefs and’ pride to a -culpable exe 
treme, fhould {fo far forget their duty to their country and to thems 
felves, fo far lofe fight, at once, of their principles and their feelings, 
as to ftoop to give a promife of unconditional, indifcriminate fupport, 
fuch as it is here averred they did promiie, to any adminiitration 
however compofed; it is a promife which no man in his fenfes would 
make, Befides it is notorious, that an eflential difference of opinion 
fubfiited between Mr. Pirr and Lord GRENVILL®, on one of the 
moft important of all political: fubjects, the Peace; it is therefore ut- 
terly incredible that they could have entered into a joint engagement 
to afford their approbation and fupport to a meafure which, it was 
known at the time, one of them, at leaft, muft condemn. If, then, 
any promiie of fupport were really given by the late miniilers, it 
mult, of neceflity, have been a promife of conditional fupport, chat 
is, a promife to fupport their fucceflors fo long as thele fhould con- 
tinue to act upon the fame principles, and to purfue the fame end, 
which had formed the rule, and regulated the conduct, of their own 
adininiftration ; and cur Near Oéferver mult appear to’ alf mankind, 
to be a grofs deceiver and a confummate impottor. It cannot efcape 
notice, too, that whatever promife was given muft have been of a 
confidential nature, and it will be expected of thofe to whom it was 
given to juftify their difciofure of it. 

In the fame fpirit and with the fame regard to truth, our Od/erver 
repeats the ridiculous aflertion, the folly and abfurdity of which were 
ftrongly expofed in the Houfeof Commons, that no man’ could con- 
fijlently difappreve the treaty of Amiens, who approved the project of 
Lifle. To argue with a man who cannot fee the immenfe difierence 
between the two (though we, be it obferved, approved neither) would 
be a woeful wafte of time. On this ground, nowever, Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Windham are charged with inconfiftency, and all the 
feeble and impotent attacks on them in parliament are here renewed, 
without the aid of additional eloquence, or of fuperior talent. 

The minifters, we are told, ‘* had obtained a peace for the coun- 
try, beyond the hopes of the wifeft and the moit fenguine of their 
well-wifhers;” this, probably, is one of the infances in which» the 
author did not intend to flatter the premier; for, if the moft fan- 
guine of his well. withers did reaily expect that he would make great- 
er conceffions, and a worfe peace, than he did make, what an apt- 
Dion muft they have formed of his fpirit, his talents, and his ¢ha- 
racierf After fuch a peace, indeed, fo negotiated, and fo concluded, 
we agree with the Odjerver, that ** no po'i y, vo human prudence, 
no moderation, no torbearance, could aye yp” the prefent war; that 
war could only have becn averted by a peace, tounced on principles 
radically different from the peace of Am cus, and negotiated with a 
differert tpirit, 

Mr, Canninc, for whom our near-/clicd Obf.rver, with te bon- 
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bommie 2nd candour peculiar to his fe&, profefles to “ entertain g 
confiderable degree of refpect and good-will,” (for which, no doutt, 
the Right Honourable Gentleman will feel fuperlatively grateful,) 
comes in for his fhare of the pert cenfure and flippant abufe fo la. 
vithly beftowed on his party. The ground of abufe, however, it 
mutt be confefled, is fomewhat fingular ; for Mr. C. is gravely atked, 
how he, the friend of Mr. Pitt, could prefume to fatyrize ‘* a cabis 
net of which Lord Chatham was the prefident?” So, it would feem, 
that Lord Chatham was only allowed to continue in power, in the 
hope of fecuring the fupport, or, at leaft, of averting the cenfure, of 
Mr, Pirr’s perfonal friends! Here again the author is certainly no 

terer of Mr. ADDINGTON. With refpect to Mr. CANNING, itis 
very well known that he was firft brought into parliament and into 
public life by Mr. Pirr, to whom he was bound not only by gra 
titude, but, {till more, by friendfhip, and conformity of principle.— 
When Mr. Pitt refigned Mr. Canning alfo refigned ; and even when 
a difference of opinion arofe between them, on the fubjeét of the 
peace, Mr. C., actuated by the fame motives which had before in- 
fluenced his conduct, forbore, during the laft feffions, to oppofe what 
he could not fupport. Having, however, formed connections which 
placed him in a very different fituation, he came into the new par- 
Jiament on a different footing. He then felt his independence, and 
bas fince acted as a man fo feeling would, and ought to, a&. He 
has delivered his fentiments 6n many public topics, with equal clo- 
quence, talent, and energy ; and we truft he will Jong continue fo to 
deliver them, notwithftanding the {neers of a wretched parafite, who, 
affuming the mafk of independence himfelf, does not blufh to call 
upon others to facrifice both their principles and their feelings, to the 
moft ridiculous, fantaftical, and degraded notions, of relative or col 
lateral friendthip ! 

The limits of a Review will not allow us to follow the author 
through all the falfe pofitions which he has advanced; or the dan- 
~— conceflions which he has made; nor yet to notice al] the in- 
ftances of fulfome adulation which he has lavifhed on his friends, or 
of groundle{s cenfure which he has beftowed on his opponents. To 
a thefe will probably be the tafk of fome other political writer. 

e muft confine our remarks to one or two points of more immediate 
importance. ‘The author afferts that in the {pring of this year a ne- 

tiation was opened by Lord Metvitie for—the return—of -Mr. 

irT to the mintitry ; but that it failed in confequence of Mr. Prrt’s 
refufal to return without Lord GrenviLLe and fome others of his 
old colleagues. Such manly and honourable conduc from Mr. Pitt 
we fhould have expected ; but our furprize at being told, with con- 
fidence, that Mr. AppincTon refufed to ferve with fuch ftatefmen, 
could only be exceeded by that which we experienced at the impu- 
dent aflertion that “ nothing could do Mr. Addington more honour” 
than this attempt to divide Mr. Pir from thofe friends to whom he 
was united by the ftrongeft ties! But even this impudence is itfelf 
exceeded 
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Curfory Remarks on the prefent State of Parties. 4tt 
exceeded by the gor indecency of the following declaration.—— 


“ There is an obftacle” (to Lord Grenvite’s return to the cabi- 
net) ** if appearances are not very deceitful, even higher than Mr, 
Addington's reluctance, who is compelled by honour not to admit 
jato the council with him, a man, who has uniformly and undif- 
tinguifhingly condemned and oppofed every meafure of his admini- 
ftration, not without perfonal incivility and marked difrefpect.”— 
The fhameful indecency of the infinuation here conveyed, is too 
ftriking to render any comment neceffary ; but we would with to afk 
this patriotic writer for an explanation of his fenfe of public honour ; 
for we are yet to learn that it is honourable in a mini{ter to oppofe 
the return of an eminent ftatefman, folely from motives of a perfonal 
nature; or, in other words, to prevent a public good® for the grati- 
fication of private feelings? Again we would afk, what attention 
did Mr. Addington pay to the perfonal feelings of Mr, Pitt, when he 
appointed Mr. Tierney treafurer of the navy? 
The author, towards the clofe of his pamphlet, after another la- 
boured panegyric on the ‘* great ability, great prudence, and great 
fortitude of the prefent miniftry,” reprefents their predeceflors, for op- 
ing them, as ‘ a faction more profoundly and effentially corrupt 
and perfidious than there is any mention of” (that is, grammatically 
fpeaking, than any faétion mentioned) “ in the hiltory of nations.”— 
He alfo obferves, in refpect of Mr. Pirr, ‘* that the more direct and 
open are his hoftilities, and the lefs refpect and deference are exhi- 
bited for his authority, the lefs diftraétion, embarraflment, and dif- 
credit, will be in the power of any party to create or difleminate.” 
By a blunder the moft ridiculous, he talks of ‘¢ an infatiable fami- 
hy!!!” while he deprecates all cenfure on the minifters for the fake 
of the country, he juftifies, by the nature of the times, his own con- 
duct, in ** branding with more ignominy than is neceflary the pro- 
fligacy which he deplores;”’ and, after throwing down the apple of 
difcord, concludes with a pious exhortation to harmony, in coun- 
cil, opinion, and conduct!!! In fhort, a pamphlet, more clumfy 
in conftruction ; and more inaccurate in language; more ftrongly 
marked by perfidy in its defign ; and by fraud and falfhood in its exe+ 
cution; more replete with unfounded praife, and more abundant 
me vandlets abufe; has not yet difgraced the caufe of any admi- 
Ge ey a var 








* Our readers will perceive that we afflume this fa for the fake of ar- 
gument; as the principle is broadly ftated by the author, Mr. Addington, 
éven though he confidered the return of Lord Grenville to the cabinet as 
elfential to the public good, is bound in honour to oppofe it, fiom motives 
! perfonal feeling. Rev. . on 
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Sermons, felefted and abridged, chiefly from minor Authors, adapted rn 
nerally to the Epifile, Gofpel, or firft Leffoms, or to the feveral feq 
Sons of the Year. Far the ufe of Fannlies. By the Rev. Samuel 
Clapham, A. M. Vicar of Chrift Church, Hants; and of Grea 
Ouleborn, Yorkfhire. 8vo. Pp. 639, 8s. Vernor and Hood, 


HEN we firft opened this volume, we were, we acknowledge, 
ftrongly prepoffeffed inits favour. We conclused, that the 
elergyman employed, or, at leaft, permitted by the Bifhop of Lin. 
coln, to abridge his Lordthip’s Elements of Chriftian Theology, and 
who announced his Abridgement by a perfpicuous and eloquent In 
troduction, had judgment to felect, out of the mafs of Englith fer. 
mons, thofe that were beft calculated to engage the affe@ions, and 
edify the minds, of Chriftians. We were not miftaken, The ten- 
dency of this volume obvioufly is, to attach its readers to the wor- 
fhip and communion of the eftablithed church, and, of confequence, 
to the conftitution and government of the country. Had it no higher 
merit, i¢ would, on this account alone, be entitled to the patronage 
of the public. The editor, however, has not contented himfelf with 
mercly adapting his felection to the fervice of the day, but has, with 
nice diferimination, chofen fuch difcourfes as will be found extreme- 
jy ufeful in every family, “hey are addreffed to all ranks of men; 
to the rich and poor, to the mafter and the fervant, to the old and 
young. As compofitions, they muft be allowed to have very confi- 
derable merit ; and thetharrks of the public are due, and we have 
no doubt will be liberally given, to Mr. Clapham, for refcuing from 
oblivion or obfcurity, fome of the bett practical difcourfes of which 
the Englifh language can boaft. ‘* Every reader,” he fays, “ of 
tafte and piety will, I doubt not, be particularly pleafed with the 
ferm ns of [Bifhop] Riehmond; Riddock, and above al! of the in- 
comparable Skelton, Every reader.will, I am perfuaded, think him 
pofli fed of unufual excellence.” The fixth fermon on the Sacra- 
ment, the feventh on Meditation, the eleventh on the Redemption, 
the twenty-fecond on the Lord’s Day, the twenty-third on Forgive 
nefs fot Injuries], the forty-third on hearing God’s Word, the forty- 
fixth on Good-F :iday, amd the forty-eighth ow the Day of Judgment, 
being the fecondfermon for Eafter-Sunday—all from an I[rith edi- 
tion of Skelton, not publifhed in this country—would juftify the 
higheft encomiums, His difcourfes, we mean_in the two volumes 
which we have feen, are long, defultory, and tedious. Mr, C, has 
therefore omitted whatever was likely to weary or relax the atten 
tion. Indeed’ he fometimes may be thought to mjure his authors.— 
He fometimes difappoints the reader by his brevity. But he expref- 
fes his apprehenfion, that long fermons, howeyer excellent, whea 
read in a family, induce * fervants and young people,” who caumot 
be fuppofed to enter into the fpirit,.and feel the beauties of -ompo- 
fition, ‘* to go to fleep.” We admit, whilft we cannot but, ments 
the force and application of the argument, ri 
: 8 
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Clapham’s Seleélion of Sermons. 433 


This volume exhibits a very judicious mixture of practical and 
doftrinal difcourfes. Mr. C., with confiderate attention, has pro- 
yided a fetmon on the Lord’s Supper, for the Sunday preceding each 
of the grand feftivals of the Church. We would recommend it to the 
clergy to ** go and do likewiie’’—to preach, previoufly to the ad- 
miniftration of the facrament, on that fhamefully negle&ed: ordi- 
nance; that their hearers may be reminded of an indifpenfable duty 
tocommemorate the death of their Saviour in the way he himfelf 
hath appointed. And we farther prefume to reconrmend to ** ALL 
the clergy, from the higheft to the loweft throughout the kingdom,” 
[preface] that they read.the wole exhortation , and not, as fome do, 
to ftop after reading a fentence: and indeed, when, according to the 
directions of the Rubric, ‘* they fhall fee the people negligent to 
come tothe holy communion,” inftead of the former, it will be ex- 
edient for them to have recourfe to the latter exhortation. 

“ Thefe difcourfes,” Mr. Clapham obferves, ** may be rendered 
more extenfively ufeful, fhould they fo far meet the approbation of 


the clergy as to be efteemed worthy of being read in thetr churches, 


in the afternoons, where there is no fermon.”” More elpecially, if 
in fuch a cafe they fhall think fit to apply the fermons, which the 
editor has provided as preparatory to the admini{tration of the facra- 


ment, we ** may venture to predict that they will oblerve an imme- 


diate and [a] confiderable increafe of their congregations 5” and, we 
may add, of their communicants alfo. 
Mp C. (we judge from the felection before us) has as great a dif- 


like to what is improperly termed evangelical preaching, as ourfelves. 


Where any of the doctrines of the gofpcl, fuch as the fall of man, 


the atonement, grace, and faith are inculcated, he takes care that 
his felection fhall fpeak the language of the Abridzment,—in other 
words, of the Liturgy, &c. of the Church of england; that the fen- 
timents contained in the one, fhall correfpond with, illuft ate, and 
enforce thofe, which are infifted upon inthe other, We would fug- 
geft to him the propriety, in a fecond edition: of thefe fermons, 
(which will ere long, we expect, be called for, and in his fecond 
volume, which, fhould it be executed like this, we hope foon to fcc} 
to make references in the jermons to his Abridgment of the Biihop of 
Lincoln’s Elements of Chriftian Theology: ¢. g. In the eighth ter- 
mon on the Redemption, as alfo in the fermons on Chriftmas-Day, 
and Good-Friday, he might have referred his readers to the ‘learned 
prelate’s expofition of the fecond, fifteenth, and eighteenth articles ; 
inthe twenty-fourth fermon, by Dean Tucker, on the doctrine of 
Ele&tion, to the Expofition of the feventeentb Article. We fuggeft 
this mode of reference to our judiciouseditor, becaule we are per- 
fuaded that he is folicitous for the welfare of the Church; that he ie 
intent upon extirpating error, fuperftition, and fanaticiim, and to 
eftablith in their ftead truth, piety, and godlinefs. 
We will conclude our review of this valuable publication, by re- 
Sommicnding it as a family book to our readers. Ut contains ney 
thice 
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three difcourfes, from the firft Sunday in. Advent to Whitfuriday in. 
clufive. Whoever would become thoroughly acquainted with the 
dogtrines and ceremonies of the Church of England ; whoever any. 
ioufly engages to inftruct his family in the precepts, and to enforce 
an obfervance of the duties, of Chriftianity, will find in this volumé 
the requitite information for the dire€tion of his judgment; and ey 
enccuragement to fupport him in the profecution of fo laudable aq 
und rtaking, : 

As a fpecimen of the piety, reafoning, and eloquerite which per. 
vade this (election, we fubjoin an extra¢t from a fermon of Skelton’s 
on the Sunday after Chriftmas-day. It is taken from the Irith edi. 
tion, which probably few of our readers have ever feen. 


« Laftly, let_us confider, by what means Chriit came to fave ts from 
the punifhment of our fins. Divine juftice requires that no fin fhall go un 
peewee Either therefore we muti fuffer for our own fins;* or another, 
ufficient for fo great a purpole, which no mere creature can be, muft fué 
fer for us, mult fuffer death, the original wages of fin; mutt fuffer it by 
divine appointment, and yet voluntarily. Now, no one but the Son of 
God, was fufficient for fuch a purpofe. None elfe had ‘ power to lay 
down his own life,’ for none elfe had a life of his own. None elfe could 
offer up a facrifice of dignity equal to the guilt of all our fins. Neither 
* the cattle upon a thouland hills,’ nor their immediate potieflors, nor the 
hoiis of heaven, belong to themlelves, or have any property, firictly {peak- 
ing, of theirown. The divine nature alone is the univerial proprietor. 
From this nature therefore alene could a proper offering be made. But the 

“divine nature is purely fpifitual, and incapable of death or any other ful 
fering ; our Redeemer therefore and our facrifice muft have been man as 
well as God, or he could not have fuffered, at leaft, in the offending ne 
ture, which appears to have been neceflary. ‘ Wherefore when Chrif 
cometh into the world, he faith’ unto the Father, ‘ the facrifice and offer 
ing of beafis thou would{t not, but a body haft thou prepared me. In 
burnt offerings and facritice for fin, thou halt had no plealure ; then faid I, 
lo, I come to do thy will, O God” And what was this will? Why, that 
the Son of God thould take on him the form and miferable nature of man, 
that he fhould be ‘ born of a woman’ in a low and indigent condition; 
that he fhould be hated, defpifed, and ‘ perfecuted of men,’ durin the 
whole courfe of his life; that he thould be ‘ arraigned, accufed, bulleted, 
fcourged, crucified between two thieves.’ And was it for this he came, 
as at the prefent feafon? What matter of wonder, and of love, on the 
part of mankind! As the higheit of ai! beings, his birth is proclaimed by 
‘a multitude of the heavenly hofi;’ while as the loweft of men he is bom 
in a ftable, and cradled ina manger! Heaven and earth belong to bim, 
yet ‘ he hath not where to lay his head.’ The eyes of all things wait upon 

im for their fuftenance, but he him{elf works at a common trade, or dé 
nds on the pooreft of mankind, for his own! He filences the winds 
fmooths the billows, he awes the fiorms, and—is defpiled! He heals 
the fick, and— is hated! He gives fight to the blind, and—is perfecut 
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* « More properly, we ourlelycs muit fuffer for our fins, Edit.” 
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ed! He {peaks as never man fpake, and—is called amadman! He raifes 
the dead, and—is tortured to death himfelf! Whether thall we fiand 
more amazed at him, or ourfelves ! 

« But where is our gratitude and our love, if this amazement does not 
make way to them both? Nay, whither is banifhed the common feule of 
rational.creatures, if after hearing, if after firmly believing all this we can 
be any longer devoted to fin? From our own nature he {prings, by ouc 
own hands he is fcourged! By our own hands he dies! and in his lait 

ies mixes his blood and prayers for us!) Can man behold his death 
with indiflerence and contempt, while every thing in heaven, with infi- 
nite admiration, beholds him trampling under foot, and triumphing thereio, 
over death, and hell, and all the powers of darknefls! Is it poiible that 
man, thinking man, can be an unconcerned {pectator of this tranfaction, 
undertaken and perfected for the falvation ofman alone?” Pp. 110, &e. 


This volume is handfomely dedicated to the Bifhop of Lincoln. 
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A Narrative of the Situation and Treatment of the English, arrested by order of the 
French Government at: the commencement of Hostilities ; with the Transactions 
on the Arrival of the First Consul at Boulogne, Calais, ard Dunkirk, ard, af 
terwards, down to the end of duly: containing some secret anecdotes of Bonar 

arté’s confidential commandant at Calais; and an account of the Autéor’s cs 

cape from thence ina Trunk. By William Wright, late knglith luterpre- 
fer to General Brabancgon, Commandant at Calais. Svo. Pr. 35. 
Is. Badcock. 1803. ‘ 


HE arreft of the Englith, refident in France, at the breaking out of 
the pre‘ent war, was fuch a breach of the law of nations, {uch a ve 
olation of al! eftablithed ufages, as mult have exciled general bate 
could any thing, however atrocious, perpetrated by the murderer of Jaffay 
taife any other fentiments in the mind of a human being than thole of in- 
dignation and difguft; and were not every one who knows the charafer 
of that affaflin, aware that the very circumitance of his condu@t being fuch 
a breach and fuch a violafion, mult have been an additional motive with 
him for adopting it. Molt of the perfons, however, fo arrefied, were 
wholly undeferving of compaflion; there were others, indeed, differently 
fituated, and of thefe the author of the prefent narrative appears’ to have 
beenone. As he {peaks from perfonal obfatistion his facts are interefling. 
He confirms what we have always allerted, that a fpirit of hatred the moit 
inveterate, of animofity the moit furious, has been excited againft this 
country, in all ranks of people in France; who, though avette'from the 
War, are eager for the invalion, in the hope and expectation that it will 
effe@ our ruin. Previous to the declaration of war, their language Was— 
“We with not for war: what have we gained by the lait?’ What have- 
we gained by the feas of blood which have been fpilt; “Nothing bat that 
Molt of us have to lament a friend or relative. * That war we fought not,” 
itcame tous. Now our rulers will not be at peace,-nor let others be fa. - 


All the devils out of the infernal regions were let loofe amoung the unfor- 
. tunate 
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tunate French at the Revolution; and every man, fo foon as he gets ida 
power, proves that he has a devil revelling in his heart, which urges hig 
to ‘avaye and to.ture his fellow-creatures.” ‘ Such is the language,” lays 


Me. Wight, 1 have repeatediy heard.” 


Theie tsa feeling defeription of the horrors to which the perfons cons 
fixed 13 France are expofed at this period, from their auxicty for theig 
friends and ‘elatives mm this country. “ The lover’s hopes are blatted, and 
torlur.ng fancy coniinua'ly paints to his view the dear idol of Iris tendereg 
affections, while auxious doubts and fund alarms difira@t his breaft: a 
knowledge of the intended invafion, preparation for the defcent, and the 
hotrid threats of wor'e than death to the juftly celebrated beauties of this 
favoured tlie, add agonizing poignancy to his fcelings; under the reflec. 
tion that he is unable to fly, to defend, or of proving (to prove) his love 
by dying in detence of the adored obje@t, of his country, and friends.”— 
We can very eafily conceive what che feelings of a lover mutt be in fuch 
a fituation and with fach a profpect before him... We know, likewile, that 
the dangers here f{pecified are not chimerica!. Our fair countrywomen 
may be aidured, that their charms are holden up to the military banditti of 
France as the reward of their fucce!s again{t the Britifh empire ; and that, 
iy the event of juch fuccels, they will be fubjeGed to worfe infults, and 
gveater brutality, if tuch be fossthle, than have been. infligted on the fe 
males of other countries overrun by the republican hordes. Bot at the 
fame time, they may be allured, we truft, that before any one of them can 
fail a victim to the favage luft of a French aflaffin, this ifland muft be de- 
fuged witlt the heart’s blood of every male mhabitant -which it contains. 
The bare piofpect of fuch an attempt would anticipate the effect of time, 
and give maturity to the rage of infancy; the very thought would make 
the icy current ofage t(@fBoil with indignation. The brilliant vifion ofa 
departed, and much-lamented, philofopher, would then be realized, the age 
of chivairy would be indeed reftored, and every fword would literally leap 
from its {cabbard, to form an impenetrable barrier round Britifh beauty. 
The wretch who could furvive a calamity which would reduce the fairef 
and the beft part of the creation, thofe who by precept and example in 
cite to all that is good, and great and glorious, in human life; who form 
the charm of fociety ; and the confolation of the wretched ; who calm, by 
their counfels, the boifterous pailions of man;-who direét, by their wit 
dom, his worft propenfities to the nobleft ends; who foften, by theit 
mikinels and fweetne!s, the rude afperities of his temper; and who rew 
der him, in thort, an honour to his nature ;—the wretch, we fay, who 
could /ive to fee the women of Britain, to whom this defcription, almoft et 
clufively, applies, degraded, by brutal violation, and plunged in fhame and 
anguih inexpreflible, would be a dilgrace to manhood, a ftanding mark 
for the finger of {corn to point at, an object of univerfal and eternal exe 
eration, But, convinced, as we are, that Britons will never fabject them 
felves to to foul a reproach, it is neverthelefs expedient and proper that 
our fair countrywomen (hould be provided againft even the poffibility of 
fuch an occurrence. - The very delicacy of the fex will in{pire them with 
fortitude to defend their honour, even at the expence of their hives. ti 
deed it would be an infult to fufpect, on fuch an occafion, that courage 
that heroi¢ relolution, which, in fo many other inflances, women contian® 
ly dilplay. Let each weman, then, provide herfelf with-a-pair of (mall 
piituls, and accutiom herfelf to load and fire them daily. She will "" 
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lofe that fea: which defruftive weapons of any kind naturally excite in a 
Kima'e bofom ; and though fouls may fcoff, and profligates ridicu'e, (he may 
ret fatisfied with the applaufe of her-own conicience, and be afiured th it 
the end will dignity the means.. We are happy, indeed, in being able to 
inform our female readers, that tliis idea has been actually adopted by jome 
ladies of the higheit reipectability, in diffe.ent parts of the country, as well 
unmarried, as.wives and mothers, who, wih all the Jofines of their fex, 

offe's every good and amiable quality of the heart and mind; and who do 
not think it inconiiftent either with the delicacy of their nature, o¢ the 
purity of their character, to provide them ‘elves with the means of de’ nce, 
in the pollible contingency of being deterted by thole who e duty It is to 
protect them, or of {uch their protectors being overpowered by the moft 
mveterate and moti fo.midable enemy which they ever had to encounter, 
Thele ladies have our -bett thanks; and thall ever have our utmoatt {ups 
port; and we hope very foon to fee their example generally fol owed. 

To retura to Mr. Wright and his tra¢t which have extorted thele ree 
fledions from us; he has given a brief but faithful (keteh of the character 
of the ruffian Mengaud, the commandant of Calais, of whom tt is fufficient 
tocbierve, that he is an agent worthy of Buonaparté. The fact of the 
Conful haying torn the epaulct from the fhoulder of an office, at Bowogne, 
becauie the balls from the ba tery W uld not reach an Enghith fiigate that 
was firing at him, is here verified. The author concludes with oberving, 
that the French army are mofi anxious for the invafon of Eogland; and 
that there is no doubt of the attempt being made. ‘ Of ous women,” he 
adds, “‘ both officers and men talk in the mo/i la‘civious manner, fo as to 
fhock. the ears of Eaglifhmen who feel for the honour of ‘thofe molt dear 
to them, and equally difgraceful to the nation to which they belong. Thus, 
fanning the envy, the. luft, and the avarice of their men, the officers re- 
ceive back the breezes, and believing that [pontancous whi h they them- 
felves created, reckon nothing more certain than the full accomplifhment 
of their purpofes and their detires.” 


A few Words—Resist or be ruined! 8yo. Vr. 18. 6d. or 3s. per dozen. 
Baldwins. 1803. 


THE words are, indeed, but fev; but they are much to the purpole. 
The author takes a jait and comprehentive view of our prefent fituation, 
ealeriains correct and enlarged notions of policy ; points out, with equal 
energy and truth, the fatal confequences of making this a mere war of de- 
fence ; infifls on the neceility of attacking France, in her vulnera le points, 
for that juch fhe has. there is the high authority of Lord Mosna tor pro- 
houncing ; and maintains, that unteis the preient contelt be terminated by 
Afeace, materially difivent from the la!t, we thalk have entered into il is 
Yam, and all our efforts will, be fruitlets ;—with thefe manly fentiments we 
heartily concur; as wellas with the .conctading exbortations to lay afide 
all amufement and-{civolity, i} neceliary ; though not with the advice, to 


. : } ‘ . } y . ° . ‘e 
forsake our altars for atime, becaute on the Ged of thole altars ought we to 


Place our firmeli reliance foc protection and fupport. ‘Shere are jome in- 


accuracies of language in this act, which appear to be the sect of halle. 
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Strike or Die! = Alfred’s first Letter to the good People of England. \8mo, Py, 
24. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. Hatchard. 1803. 


WHEN we recolle&t that, in the gloomy interval between the mem. 
rable Peace of Amiens and the renewal of hoftilities, we were almoft ty 
only writers who prelumed to impeach the virtue of Buonaparté and the 
immortality of the peace, and that, for fuch prefumption, we were reviled 
as factious, and ftigmatized as blood-hounds, by the whole herd of political 
pandars and parafites, we cannot but indulge a {mile at the mighty torrents 
of abufe which are now daily, if not hourly, poured forth againft this fame 
man who was, fo lately, reprefented, as the beneficent founder of «4 
more mild aid equitable government,” and as admirably formed to 
ferve, and to perpeinate, “ the relations of peace and amity!” Al 
fupports his emphatical admonition to strike, by fome extracts from official 
documents, explanatory of the enormities committed by Buonaparte and 
the other tyrants, his affociates or predeceflors, and demonftrative of hiy 
refolution to complete the ruin of this country, and to maflacre its inhabi 
tants. The high atchievements of the Corfican Ulurper in Italy, having 
been briefly detailed, are followed by this ob/ervation: “ Such were the 
bleiled effects of the conquett of Italy, by that Blackguard, highway-robber, 
and murderer, Bonaparte, that Generaliifimo of the Army ot England, who 
sneaked away, \.ke a coward, trom his army in Egypt, aid who promiled 
convert into ademocracy of his own making, the high-minded, loyal, an 
free-born people of Great Britain!” This is all very true, and ought 
be told. But, alas! we know, from recent experience, that moral truths 
like fome other virtues, are mutable; and it is certainly not impofiible, that 
a fecopd treaty of gimiens may wath this d/ack-guard white, convert this 
highway-1048er into an honeft man, and purify this wurderer, in which cafe, 
Alfred, inftead of being praifed asa patriot, might be punifhed asa libeller, 
for the promulgation of thefe fame truths’ The character of Buonaparte, 
at the end of this little tract, is forcibly and ably drawn, 


4 Warring Voice! or, the Frightful Examples and awful Experience of o/s M 
tions ; suomitted to the serious consideration of the People of Great Britain ani 
Ireland ; with a true but short History of Buonaparté. By George Briton. 
I8mo, Pr, 21, 3d. or 2s. 6d. perdozen. Hatchard. 1803. 


ANOTHER traét on the fame fubjeét with that difcuffed in the pre 
yen article. The faéts are here feleG@ed with great judgment, and the 
dicuflion conduGled with great ability. The biographical fketch of Bao 
naparté is taken fiom Peltier’s Ambigu, lately revived, and is truly cuf 
ous. Itthews that the Ufurper is defcended from a race of criminals 
whom he excels in nothing but his good fortune and the enormity ané 
multiplicity of his crimes. Some particulars are alfo given refpecting ti 
tyranny at prefent prevailing in France, where, as in Roberfpierre’s tite 
* the conferipts are conducted with chains about their necks to their varios 
deftinations in France;” and where, alfo, “ a printer at Paris was engage? 
lately in publithing a life of the Conful, and becaufe be did not give tht 
Conflul information which. he was utterly unable to give, he ordered himiP 
stantly 0 DEATH, without any form of trial whatever.” This, we know 
has been the frequent practice of this Confular Tyrant! The author v7 
maturally aiks, iffuch be his cryelty and injultice to Frenchmen, to e 
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he owes every thing, and whom, therefore, he pught to love, if his nature 
were fu.ceptible of love or even gratitude, what have Englifhmen to ex- 

4 {rom his vengeance, to whom he ts only indebted for fuccelsful ops 

fition and ignominious defeat, and whom, therefore, he hates moft cor- 
dially and molt rancoroully ? The an!wer is plain. In dive ting his mis 
fitary character he ftrips from his brow the laurels which he ulurped at 
Bedi and Marengo; and plainly fhews that, at the firit place, he evinced a 
total want of “ judgment, fkill, and military knowledge ;” and “ again at 
Marengo, he was completely beaten ; his retreat was founded; and Buo- 
naparle obtained abiolutely nothing by dis tword at-Marengo but diho- 
nourable defeat and inglorious ignominy: Defaix arrived, however, after 
this ; gained the battle, and died amidit laurels. And thefe laurels the ins 
glorious Buonaparté has ftolen from the tomb of the conqueror De arx to 
éentwine about his Confular chair. This double ufurper of the throne ofa 
monarch and the fame of an hero, has employed the pen, the pencil, and 
the chifel, to eternize his victory at Marengo, which belongs to him as 
much as the property of an honett man and gallant man does to a thie!.”— 
This pamphlet ought to be circulated as widely as pollible. Both in fen- 
timent, and in language, it is excellent. 


A Political and Military Rhapsody on the Invasion and Defence of Great Britain 
and Ireland, illustrated with three engraved Charts, by the late General Lloyds 
to which is added a Sup/lement by the Editor; and in this: Edition the Sketch 
of an original Plan for the Fortification and Defence of London. The Sixth 
Edition, with Improvements and Corrections. 8vo, Per. 288. 73. 6d. 
Egerton. 1803. 


GENERAL Lloyd’s well-known rhapfody has been in the hands of 
moft men fora number of years; there could, therefore, be no other rea- 
fon for republishing it in its prefent, comparatively expenfive, form, than 
to acquire an opportunity for conveying the fentiments of the Editor to the 
public, through a channel which it was fuppofed, naturally enough, would 
fecure them a more Aofular reception, than, from their own intrintic merit, 
they could potlibly be entitled to. The faét is, that the improvements, as 
they are termed, by the editor, contain much milchievous matter, which 
no friend to the conflitution of his country can pats over without reproba- 
tion. They were milchievous enough, when firft publifhed, about five 
years ago, but, at this crifis, their mifchievous tendency is materially in- 
creafed. This fage fpeculator propofes to abolith the pre‘ent fyflem of 
faxation, and to have recourfe to robbery asa fubititute ; for no other term 
can we pollibly allet to any propofition, however modified, for feizing the 
tithes, or any other part of the property belonging to the church, and for 
rendering the clergy penfioners of the ftate. It might pollibly be an addi- 
tional recommendation of this notable plan to its ingenious parent, that 
its adoption by the reforming patriots of France, was one of the principal 
means of enfuring fuccefs to ser revolutionary plans. Another of his fa- 
g2clous ideas on the fubject of finance is that all places of worfiip thould 
be taxed, and that play-houses and cathedrals, which he places on a level 
With each other, fiould pay 50 or 100/, ayear!!! Ohe, jam fatis eft! 
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A Short Vies of the Causes which led to, and just tied, the War 
8vo. Pe. 56. Is, Hatchard, 1803, 


wilh Prangy 


WE have here a very able, te mpe rate, and fatisfactory difeufi ion ofthe 
reatons alled ged by both the conte: ii ing parties in defence of their relpe. 
live conduct, mn the (hort interval of peace, and immed: ately Preceding 
the renewal! =f hotitlities. The author's ob! ervations on the iniolent de. 
mand of the Firfi Coufal for impoiing reiirictions on the freedom of Okt 
preis--a demand, be it ob erved, firit communicated by us to the ¢ publi 
with fuitable comments—-are oe forcib.e, and truly becoming the | (ubjed 
ofa Britiih monarch! The compliments paid to the mmiflers, for theis 
“ activity and firmnefs of character” in brip ging the difcuthon to a fing 
and determined ijjue,” and by ‘‘ at once” ilriking * the decifive blog’ 
appear, however, fomewhat extraordinary, when we recollect the num 
rous acts of infulé and ag; n to which they palively fubinitted, ang 
the emtraordinary length to which they fuffered the negouation to be Pee 
tracted. Not Jeis extravrdinary ts the eulogy on “ the {pirit of temperang 
and forbearance of writing that das uniformly characterized the actionse 
the prefent miniiryv.?’* Bi it whoever defends our pre! fent premicr muft,d 


coure, echo his own praties of the ha jy mixture of temperance and firmme 

winch has eve; «i tingu ithe ed as vi © meal ures of himielf an id his ali crates) 
. ' 

and which {aid mixture hos borne a flreng refemblance to the mixture of 


oil and water, in which the temperate oil always appears upperm 


Bucnaparié ; or, the Frec-Decter. A Drama, in three Acts. By’ John Scott 


Ripon, Eig. 8vo. Pr. 34 Is. Highiey. 1803. 


MR.-Ripon mul be clatled by the candid critic among tho‘e writers 
the pvelent day, not few, alas! in number, who 
7 ———ns |S ‘very little mean, 
Bat wean that Jive well.” 
For ovr part, however, we do vot (cruple to fay, that we prefer good im 
tentions with indifferent execution, to able execution with bad intenuons 


A Letter to a Member of Parliament. 80. Pe. 48. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1805 


THIS letter is the produ@ion of a fentible and well-informed man; tt 
was written fome months ago on the firli appearance of hodihtres, and Col 
° . . : ’ ? ’ ~_™ 
tains, among many unyull and un.o mded reflections, fome ZOO xd and fae 


tary advice. Hle warns his countrvm 


1, that the threats « f invation ar 
not to be de! pied, and daly appreci he s the nature aud extent of our cnt 
m) *s rejourees and de! 1ertas. se Never,” hea ids, ‘fs was it more nece ary 
that fome man ofa powerful mind, poicling at ovee the confiden e beh 
fovereign, and that of the nation, capable of acting upon the moft enlarge? 
views, and of wifi: gz new life and v'vour into every department of 


: A 
piblie lervice, thould be appointed to controul the political machine, aa 


\ 


watch over the dettinies of th: empire. Let us not, if we can avoid it, 
oppote the clumly pat hwoaik of a fee jy} mints y, to unity ot action, tube 
limity of thought, and comprehention of defign.” “this is the pte aia 
genuine patriot ; por are his remarks re‘pecting the neceflity of an ofesiit 


warfare le!s cogent or proper. We peileectly concur with he 3 aui Li hot i 
his icntiments reipeci ig the poucy and CXp. sdicacy of eltablihing neq 
kingdush 
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fingdoms, in the eolonial pote ns of our enemics or their allies; it was 
ever our 0} yon th if S in, the mere ti yl O; fa cS. hou d he deprived 
Americ an territories which only ferve as a fource of wealth 


! 1 yl > - . 
fo the Frenca rep ibhe; and that the Brazis thould be veeunie | by Britih 


01 “tho: e South-: 


52% ¢ " ‘¢ . ee | “~~ : : ‘ / j . i? : 

troops, asa iecurily, at ! ait, againic tue mvi 1 of Po mrat Ov toe ene- 
co af > are ‘ 7 54d seb Pe eas i, P 

my. Hints tine e.eare wortuy 12? attention of a true Mueomau, ue h a3 
the eX! ywency of the mes mo'timperiou'ly requires. In re nect of +“ and 


we differ toto Ca@@o trom our auth 
Lord fire qadminitration, a 
ment, however, paid to Lor.t | 


. _- ° i "ty Z ' ’ 4 5 

mconlilent Wilsl hts sbule of Lord & , e tle tirlt nob ran moit 
ry ~ Mee Anavlarea » 4 . he i —_ } 

fyect ical'y a id ‘te yintedly 4 clare ! ai fae-t { op OF if ov {he virorous 


mealures of the latter, he never thou!ld h been able lo carry his conet- 


} : 3 it t ' ‘ ad ; a 
latory plans into effect. Bebdes, he has ether forgotten, or cho’en to 
- . ' 
overlook, the circumstance of { gi conte ‘ i { { nm} 


tances, the moft unwile and impolitic, condact of Lord 


and, in many iitances, the moit 

Cornwallis, among the Loyal and found part of the | mint Che 
author's {cheme for arming the country, by a genera levy of the inhabi- 
tants, limited only to the defence of th ur: pective counties, ts hible ta 
many objccuops, which, however, «3 a.different plan has becn adopted, 
it is naw unnecc! lary to dic s. We cannot, howe er, iter iis Op pots 
tunity to elcape us (eipe fete as we thall be comp ‘ted to prtpone our 
Piliical Summary to 'th le next mouth) ‘of expre 7 ur extreme concern at 
the extrao-dinary revolution of his Mate/ry’s miniicrs to che k the {pirit 
of calumteering, which had foriunate’'y become fo general throughout the 


— , ERT ae > . - ‘ ~~ 
country. ‘Tne Gil atista Won exnrened at Wiis }i ceed! - and Is perons 


1 2 | >] } j a! - } } 
the molt {trong'y attached to their juvers ri, and the moi 
° ' 1} 
is very great tnuceed, and, m our ec'itimalhion, equany 
w 


dly to an fndiscrimtnare arming of the people, bat, 


COMP. tent to 


judge of its tendency, 


jalt. We are not frie 


' 
convinced as We are, that our very cwitenve wil: loon 4 ‘ndon our bee 
coming, in ayreat degree, a sarlitary mation, we cannot but fully ayree with 
iN ry “ \ -) ’ - b 
es. Bema a8 : , ; 5 F 
wit, Pat Ty that eve:y p ole encouravement! (cor fifent wila pece lary 


precautions as to ‘election and other objects) thould be given to volunteers 5 
and we mult therefore eontider as mo'c impo'itic and even michievous, 
the refu! re In mumerous instances, to accept corps of this de caption, We 
forbear to particularize the cafes which have come to our kno wled ges; be- 
caule fuch {pecification would necedarily lead as to exeeed our timuts, but 


we muft enter our jvlemn protelt avain } ty rr ibe nie of 1 mealure Ww hich 
appears tu us to be preg nant with the molt per cious eff cls. 
« 
An Address to the Tunbridoe IV A)s V ly feers, delivertd ai th iv Para le, Aug. 8, 
1803, Mad Arinied at thei reguest. Wy the Rev. Martin Benlon. 8vo,. 
Pr, 10. wt re, Tunbsidge Wells. 


THIS manly and animated addres, comes from the pen of that truly 
Chri lian pat t ot, tne verv worthy CueryeVvinadh of Tur b uige W ceils. AS it 
has not been f tblicshed, though printed, not only the Men or Kenr, but all 


the loy, ib men 8 the kingdom, will, we periuade ourelves, thank us, log 


CXle, ding its circulatio 1, OY Tep ytin 4 the ‘whole of a here. 


= G nilen Cll V ii yeas i 4, and iN! ‘) ob Ne i ‘» 

0814 t ¢ t you, ] aim per ua ied, deenlv feel the importance of 
the occation, which tuus calls you together. Your teelings will however 
i 9 be 
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422 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


be gratifying, as they are honourable to your principles. When dangey 
formerly threatened your county from domeitic traitors, you took up ang 
in defence of your liberty and moit excellent coniutution. Having taved 
your country (for, under Providence, it was by the Vo unteers of Great 
Sritain that our country was faved) as good and faithful fubjects, you laid 
down your arms, and retired to your teveal: privete occupalions, Buta 
foreizn enemy, who fickens at the view of happine s and pro perity in 
other countries, envies you what you have done: and even now threatens, 
by dint of rath adventure and the numbers he can command, to deitfoy 
your country; and as one of the commanders, actually appointed for the 
expedition has avowed, ‘ if he cannot conquer and keep Engiand asa pro. 
vince to France, he will at lealt, by {word, fire, and ravage, render it 
miferab'e a country, that no Englifiman {hall hereafter with to inhabit it! 
Thele threats, backed by immente preparations, call you again to arms, 
And I am happy to notice that io many others teftify the laudable {pirit of 
Englifhmen by uniting with you In your patriotic engagement. This vo 
Juntary aifumption of an arduous fervice is highly creditable to all the par 
ties ; and imprefles you, 1 am fure, with feelings, which constitute no meay 
part of your reward: final fuccefs wil!, 1 truft, by favour of a good Provie 
dence, afford you the full fum of it, 

“’ You have heard, Men of Kent, from your venerable and truly patrio- 
tic commander, the opinion which is entertained of your proffered fer 
vices. If Old England is to be faved from the gripe of the direft moniter 
with which the wo.ld wasever curled, it is to be done only by the hearty, 
eordial, 1 will add, religious union of every hand aid heart. Hands and 
hearts are here, I truft, united. For have we not a common caule? Qn 
certain points fome of us poilibly may differ. In the main, however, we 
are molt afluredly agreed. Our God we fear, we love, and adore; out 
king we honour, and will faithfully ferve ; ayr liberty we cherith, and with 
the lait drop of our blood we will defend, The enemy fays we thal do 
weither. Animated by the love of liberty apd in the name of our God, 
we will boldly meet thefe Philiftines; and prove to them that hearts thu 


gétuated are not to be appalled, that the loyal will ever be brave. Tot 


this elfvct I pray, I molt earne(tly entreat you, be ye well and cordially 
united: let yous only contention be, who thall belt ferve the common 
caule. 

« But fome poflibly may doubt the exiftence of the danger ;—the pro 
babi ity of an invahon, It is of importance that this point thould be pro 
perly explained. Qur preparations, our active {picit, our determined te 
folution may poflibly induce the enemy to forego the threatened attack; 
which is the very bell argument with us fom unremitted perieverance— 
Many rea‘ons, however, might be afligned, in proof of the reality of the 
jntention ; but none, I think, more convincing than the foliowing. 

‘* Buonaparté, detefied by his opprefled fubjects, lives and maintains 
his ufurped power only by the permitlion of his numerous army: and that 
army allow him to live, only as he has promifed them the riches of Eng 
Jand to fatisty their avarice, the blood of England to gratily their reveng® 
and the women of England to fatiate their luft. If he does not keep bis 
word, his lile anfwers for it. So that either way he muit make the ab 
tempt: to maintain his power and prop his failen popularity by thei fue 
cels; or to fave his own life by the deliruction of his army at tea, or theif 
being made to fatien our feil by the influence of your bayonets. th 
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« He hatés our nation, becaufe we have hitherto beaten him: for when- 
ever he has met with Britifh foldiers, there he has failed: and he is now 
attempting by numbers, what he has never been able to do by valour. It 
is only by union and vigorous exertions that we thall thwart him. His 
foldiers have lately had a whet to their appetites in Hanover; where, be- 
caufe it was the dominion ef our beloved fovereign, they have rioted over 
defenceleis women, and men, who had too tamely yielded to their affected 
moderation ; and they are preparing for a better meal here, Let us pre- 

are for them the only meal they delerve: Britith fieel the fubitance— 
Brith fpirit the well-flavoured fauce. 

« Buonaparté and his aves have in other parts of the world had fome 
little (pecimen of Englith valour: but they have never yet coped with Bri- 
tons on Britith ground: he has never yet oppofed his forces to Men of Kent 
—Men of Kent, who never yet were vanquifhed. When William, im- 
properly termed the Conqueror, avated himielf of the diltractions of this 
country, to eltablity his dominion here, hiftory tells us that the Men of 
Kent never yielded to lis arms. Our old Kentith laws, our Gavel-kind, 
which we iliil retain, is the evidence that we never were conquered,—ts 
the earneft that we never will fubinit to a foreign yoke. Recollect, Men 
of Kent, you are the defcendants of thole loyal and brave fellows ;recol- 
le@, that as we now talk of them, and blels their memory, fo will your 
fons and daughters hereafter talk of you. And you may be called upon 
for the fint bruth; for your coaft is threatened. You will acquit your- 
felves as men, as Men of Kent thould do. I wonld congratulate you on 
your fate, even if others were to fight over a rampart of your eimai bo- 
dies: for better were it to die, as Men of Kent, < Joyal, brave, and free,’ 
than to live for a fingle moment the dafiard faves of degenerate and atheult 
France. But, if true to each other, a better late awaits us, France may 
be deterred from her bloody purpole by our refolution:-if fle perieveres, 
fhe will be vanquithed by our courage in the caule of our God and our 
King. 

But, neighbours, let it not be faid that I, the minifter of peace, am 
going out of my province to urge you to deeds of blood; or that, ina {pi- 
rit of felfihne(s, I prompt you to dangers which I am unwilling to thare 
with you. No. Thofe deeds of blood are not of our feeking. If the 
rofhan banditti of France invade our free foil, we have no choice: we 
muft defend ourfelves or perifh. The brave feck not blood; but will thed 
the laft drop of their own in the caufe of their country. And, 1 pray you, 
confider me not in the light of one, who urging you to deeds of valour, 
mean mylelf, on the approach of danger, to retire in fafety by favour of 
your arms. I have no fuch intention believe me. My _ profefional en- 
gagements foryid me now to take upon me the character and occupations 
ota foldier:; but my. profeflion authorizes me to exhort you to be true to 
ape King, your Country, and your God. When the land is once defiled 

y thé touch of French footfieps that difability will ceale. Then it = 
be my duty to join you: then it will be my glory to fall with you, if fall 
we muft; or to fhare the honour, happinels, and well-carned fecurity, 
Which, I trait, is in referve for us. And I urge it, as my concluding re- 
quelt to yous—-to your commander,—however numerous your enrolment, 
(and [ hope it will comprife al!, who have the ability to march,) however 
humerous | fay your enrolment, | urge it as my mott earneft requett, that 
you will releive a jingle mutket, and, that (if no employ is allotted me 
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wherein IT can be more uleful to my country) you will allow me to bear 
it in your ranks,” 


Public la’s Addresses, to the Peo ble of E ngland ; to the Soldiers ; and to the Sailor. 
to whic! ss added Ais Pos Sf. crip 10 ti: Ne Peopl 2ié of kx: gland, } Simo, Pp. 2), 
$d. or Ys. G4. per doz, for diliributi on. Ginge r. 18053. 


MR. Ginger flands among the foremot of thofe patriotic bookfeller 
who'e thops have been lately converted into {: orehou: es of loyalty ; 5 and 
whole efforts in the difemimation of found principles, at this cri iucal pes 
riod of our fate, entitle them to the grateful thanks of (heir countrymen, 
To theie (pi ited and uleful addreties is added a poiticript of the lame de. 
feripti mm, written In con! eqnuence of a miftaken notion be: ny circulated, 
(and probab.) by evil-defigning per fons) that our preparations would a arm 
Baonaparié, and deter hina fron the cefperate aitempt of an invafion— 
shi idea is here very ably and fucce isfully combated, 


An Adlrefs tothe Mechanics, Artificers, Manufafurers, and Labaurers of Fngs 
kwd, on the Su'yed f the threatened Invajen. Tbirt Kaition. 18mo, 
lp. 20. 1s. Gd. per doz. Ginger. 1803. 


THIS is a judicious appeal to a defcription of men, whom, 
very great pas ‘ave been taken, (and, we fear, not whally with out ef 
fe&t) to arte from ther duty to their king and couutry, and to perfuade 
that their fituation would not be rendered worfe, but even 1 improved, by 
the conqt ett of thes) ingdom by the French, It is highly proper, th re 
that they th: ald be t. ught, that the very reverle of this has been 
invariably the cafe, wherever the French have @btained pofleflion of,a 
country, either by arms or intrigue. And for the purpot fe of fo teaching 
them, we tuft, this litde tra@ will be very widely circulated. 


we know, 


The 3. iti fb Patriot's Cate bi fn, 
($03. I18mo. 

The Pri if? Patriot's Moral | 
Sunday, Aug 21. 


TH "SE twe little publications, which are taken fram one of the mof 
vfe ol aud belt con duaed weekly prints in the kinsdom, are not lefs cal 
culaced t) produce a beneficial efc& on the minds of the lower clailes 
of people, than thofe noticed in the preceding articles, They are both 
written with fpirit and with judgment, and are highly creditable to the 
author's talents and principles. 


F om the Brits fb Neptune, Sun ay, Aug. 14, 
Pp. 24. 2c or !s. Gd, per dozen. Ginger. 
nd Political Creed. From the Rritilh Nepiunt, 


iSmo. Pp.12. 2d. or Js. Od. per doz. Ginger. 
’ 


” 


Fiome Tuths: Being a ColleSion of undeniable Fads, feed Bed from the ps 
unguefionable Axthorities ; or Hints to the re Wpettable Auditors (if any futh 
are firil to be found) of the worthy Difiipie f Hore Tooke; or, in other 
words, Yo the bafe or ienorant wret: bes om Jill dare to talk of Reform, 
by which natbing more is meant than a Rloody Revolutions 18mo. Pe, 24 
2d. Ginger. 


THESE fads are chicfy fcleGed from De non’s Travels, 
Tatercepted Correfpondenee, and the Britifh Gazette. The man, 
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ter reading them, can wifh for a re‘orm on French principles, or to be- ine i 
comea citizen of the French republic, muft have a bead anda heart vey ey 
differently conftructed from thofe which are given to the generality ‘of ead || 
buman beings. fe 
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The Shield of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A Poem, 3, ap ! 
By P. W. Dwyer. dto. Pr. 24. 2s. 0d. Ginger. 1803. oe, wb 


F patriotifm and poetry were fynonimous terms. if good intentions could 

be received as a fubfiitute for god reafons or good rhymes, if panegyrics 

ee , re OT ee “? . i Mee . 
couid fupply the defect of ‘fe, and found could be adoniitted in teu of 
efe, then, and thea afore, would Mr. P. W. Dwyer be right in giving to 
this fingular abortion of his > ulethe defignation of a Porm. His opening 
jnvocauon to this fare ipule, with the introduction of Lritanima, inay lerve 
as a fair {pecitnen of the whole performance. ae 


“ Arife, my mufe, and t uch the /unefu/ lyre, ad) | 
With firains entrancing ev ry tenfe intpire, Q 
My foul enrapture, as expands the theme, 

To glow with the fubjeét the verfe thould feem.” 


There are evidently two errata in this firtt ftanza which thovld be ime 
mediately corrected thus; line 1, for tuneful read tune/e/s; and, line 4, 
for glow read imp, Wath this triding al.cration ihe good natured mafe 
will be found to have complete:'y obeyed the fammons of ber tavelul 
mafter, who now introduces Britannia, and converts the Graces iuto water- 


J aniels, 





“ Britannia fporting on the waving main, 
Along the furtace floats her robe's grand train, 
The Graces wait upon her perfon fine, 

And fea-nymphs follow in a fate divine.” 

Thus arrayed, and thus attended, our fair guardian meets the eyes of 
Neptune, who is fiiting on a cloud, and the amorous god, {wearing that the he 
is a finer woman than Venus, orders his car, that he may go and calm 

’ ’ 
the fea, which it now feems had been flormy. 
“« The tempefts rude on her fhall feem to blow, 
To their dark dens, the howling tnbe mutt go.” 

Accordingly down goes Neptune, while his fleeds, in order to quell the yh ra 
rage of the foaming billows, “ on ocean breathe ambrofial wind,” whieh 
iceins to be a new way of producing a calm. 

© To the roaring feus, their fovereign prefents 
The trident dreadful to their foaming breaf’s.” 
au — - s vr 

Neptune now courts Britannia, in due form, while ‘ 

“ Refponfive rays from her bright orbs diffufe 
Around his heart, the pleafing pangs of love 

. ‘% . - ea : . ” 
‘Shat lopg detain’d hia from the realins avove. 
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wherein IT can be more uleful to my country) you will allow me to beg 
it in your ranks.” 


Publicla’s Addresses, to the People of England ; to the Soldiers ; and to the Sail 
to which is edded his Postsei ist, to the People of Exgland, \8mo. Pp, 0, 
3d. or 2s. O61. per doz, for diliribution. Ginger. 1803. 


MR. Ginger fiands among the foremoft of thofe patriotic bookfellen 
who'e thops have been lately converted into trorehoules of loyalty ; and 
whole efforts in the dilemimation of found principles, at this critical pes 
siod of our fate, entitle them to the grateful thanks of their countrymen. 
To theie {pi ited and uleful addreties 1s added a polticript of the fame de. 
fcription, written in confeqnence of a mifiaken notion being circulated, 
(and probab:) by evil-defigning perfons) that our preparations would a’arg 
Baonaparié, and deter him from the cefperate attempt of an invafion— 
This idea is here very ably and tuccelsfully combated, 


‘An Adlrefs lo the Mechanics, Artificers, Manufa@urers, and Labourers of Fngs 
k.ma, on the Su neck f the threatened Invajen. birt kaition. 18mo, 
Jp, 20. Js. Gd. per doz. Ginger. 1803. 


THIS is a judicious appeal to a defcription of men, whom, we know, 
very great pains ‘ave been taken, (and, we fear, not wholly without ef- 
fe&) to feduce from ther duty to their king and couutry, and to perfuade 
that their fituation would not be rendered worfe, but even improved, by 


the conquett of the.) ingdom by the French. It is highly proper, th re 


fore, that they thould be teught, that the very reverte of this has been 
invariably the cafe, wherever the French have obtained poffeflion of,a 
country, either by arms or intrigue. And for the purpofe of fo teaching 


them, we tuft, this litde tract will be very widely circulated. 


The Britifh Patriot's Catechifn. From the Britifb Neptune, Sunday, Aug. 1A, 

iS03. 18mo. Per. 24. 2d. or !s. Od, per dozen. Ginger. 

The Brith Patriot's Moral and Political Creed, From the Rritifh- Neptune, 
Sunday, A ig 21. 18mo. Pp.12. 2d, or Js. Od. per doz. Ginger. 

TH SE two little publications, which are taken fram one of the mof 
wfe vo) and beft conducled weekly prints in the kingdom, are not lefs cal 
calaced to produce a beneticial effect on the minds of the lower clailes 
of people, than thofe noticed in the preceding articles, They are both 
writen with fpirit and with judgment, and are highly creditable to the 
author's talents and principles. 

Home T uths: Being a Calleion of undeniable Pacts, feleFed from the moj, 
unguefio able Ant! or: ies: or feonts fot he relpettable A yditors (if any futh 
are firil io be found) of the woriby Difiple f Hore Tooke; or, im other 
words, Yo the bafe or ienorant-wret bes who flill dare to talk of Reform, 
by which natbing more is meant than a Bloody Revolutions 18mo. Pe, 24 
2d. Ginger. 


"THESE fads are chi fy fcleGed from Denon's Travels, the rremorable 
Intercepted Correfpondcnee, and the Britifh Gazette. The man, who at 
ter 
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425 
ter reading them, can with for a re‘orm on French principles, or to be- 
come a citizen of the French republic, muft have a bead anda heart ve y 
differently conftructed from thofe which are giveh to the generality ‘of 
bumun beings. 
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POETRY. 
The Shield of the United Kined i? of Great Britain and Tr; land A Poem, 


Pr. 24. 2s. Gd. 


F patriotifm and poetry were fynonimous terms. if good intentions could 

be received as a fubftitute for go 7 reajons or good rhymes, if paneryrics 
could fupply the defect of verfe, and found could be adonitted in lieu of 
fexfe, then, and thea alone, would Mr. P. W. Dwyer be rgbt in giving to 
‘this fingular abortion of his > ufethe defignation ot a Porm. His opeving 
invocation to this fame ioufe, with the intwwoduction of Lritanma, may ferve 
as a fair fpecinen of the whole performance. 


By P.W. Dwyer. 4to. Ginger. 1803. 


“ Arife, my mufe, and t uch the /uncfu/ lyre, 
With firains entrancing ev ry fenfe infpire, 

My foul enrapture, as expands the theme, 

To glow with the fubjeét the verfe thould feem.” 


- 


There are evidently two errata in this firft ftanza which fhovld be ime 
mediately corrected thas; line 1, for tunefu/ read tune/efs; and, line 4, 
for glow read imp, Wath this triding al.cration ihe good natured mage 
will be found to have completely obeyed the fummons of ber tanelul 
mafter, who now introduces Britannia, and converts the Graces into water- 
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“ Britannia fporting on the waving main, me PR 
Aloug the furtace floats her robes grand train, ater 
The Graces wait upon her perfon fine, . i} 
, . . co ’ t 
And fea-nymphs follow in a fiate divine.’ ! 
Thus arrayed, and thus attended, our fair guardian meets the eyes of 
Neptune, who is fiiting on a cloud, and the amorous god, {wearing that the 
is a finer woman than \enus, orders his car, that he may go and calm i 
the fea, which it now feems had been flormy. 4 
“ The tempefts rude on her fhall feem to blow, | 
To their dark deus, the howling tnbe muft go.” ) 
Accordingly down goes Neptune, while his fleeds, in order to quell the 
rage of the foaming billows, “ on ocean breathe ambrofial wind,” whieh 
iccins to be a new way of producing a calm. 
* To the rearing feas, their fovereign prefents a| 
The trident dreadful to their foaming brea/’s.” 
Neptune now courts Britannia, ia due form, while n| 
“ Refponfive rays from her bright orbs diffufe ut 


Around his heart, the pleafing pangs of love 
.. Bt - ; } aliove.” 
‘Shat lopg detain’d him from the realins avove, 
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436 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
Mars obferving this courtthip, and being the mof compa/ffonate of 
the gods, rs 


“ High Jove invokes to grant the pair divine 
An otfspring worthy o'er the world to fhine. 


The father of the gods being in a good humour grants the requef of 
Mars, and Hymen is forthwith fent to unite “ the exalted lovers.” Thea, 
in due courfe, 


« The charming bride, in bloom, excels the rofe, 
Two glabes entrancing her {weet bofom fhows, 
His head between them Neptune foft!y prefs’d, 
In blifs celeflial both then tunk to reft.”* 


From an union fo anfpicioufly begun, and fo dh fully completed, 


“ The hero fprung whom gods to war have train‘d, 
On him in battle, Mars and Neptune fmile, 
And chear him darling Nelfon of the Nile.” 


Our readers will not expe us to accompany this darling to Egypt and 
Copenhagen, under the guidance of fuch a conductor; nor yet to follow 
the bard through the barmonious panegyrics which he beftows, fucceffively, 
on Lord St. Vincent, Generals Abereromby and Hutchinfon, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Pitt, Lord Hawkefbury, and Mr. For. They muft excufe us, if 
we leave then to take this journey by themfelves. The Poem is enriched 
with notes, explaining, with due precifion, the names and titles of the pet 
fons panegyrized? ~ 


Patriotic Effufions, refulting fiom recent Events and from the circumftances of 
the limes. Ato, Pr. 16, 1s. Salifbury printed ; Cadell and Davies, 
London. 1803. 


THESE patriotic effufions confift of the ‘ Vitory of the Nile, written 
in 1798."—** Ambition, addreffled to the Great Nation! ! !"—** The Meta: 
morphofis, a Parody from AZ fop's Fables.” Avother from A®fop’s Fables," 
and {ome lines, from the French, on Buonaparte, and on the Eaglifh emi 
grants. The fpirit of them is good, and the execution tolerable. 


Ode to the Country Genthmen of England, reprinted from the Works of Aken: 
Jjede, and accompanied with a Picface and Notes. 8vo, Fr. 18. 6 
Hatchard. 1803. 


THIS Ode is certainly as applicable to thefe times, as to the period 
(1758) for which it was written, aud the editor has rendered a very ace 
ceptable fervice to his country, by reprinting it in its prefent form, and 
with the very fenfible and pertinent obfervations which are contained in the 
Preface. Having briefly traced the circumitances in which we are now 
placed, he juttly remarks, “ An invitation to the Counrry GENTLEMEN 
to arm themfelves, and to direét the eifurts of au armed people, is, if it 
ever was, highly feafonable. To remember the oid {pirit of our native 
warfare, iffuing “rom the plough, and returning to it again after the deteat 
of the enemy ; to fcorn that floth and luxury, which would fink the Lord 
of the country in the man of the town; not blindly to trait either in com 
mercial wealth, which will bit embolden an invader; or, ig the vig 
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Poetry. 429 


gnd waves, which may boffle the moft kilful, and betray the moft intrepid, 
navy; to call to mind the rural commanders of Greece and Rome; to pre. 
ferve our pea anuiry in that fpir-t of attachment and frank obedience to their /upes 
rors, which is their ancient charadterifie; vot to give admitiion to difcon- 
tent among them through the habitual abfence of their Lords; but to aro, 
to “train the yaliant youth” of the country, and © watch around its 
fhore” againtt the approach of the foe! THese are the folid and jut feu- 
timents { the-Sollowing de: andis there a Counray Gentirman of 
the preient day, who will diflike the call of feutiments like thefe, or will 
think them inappleable :o the circumftances of the country 2?" Certainly 
net, we venture to avfwer, in the name of the greal body of Country Gene 
tlemen throu bout this favoured land. But the exhortation, re{ipecting the 
peafautry, which we have marked in téavics, we are moft anxious to recome- 
mend, in a particular manners, to the ferions attention of the Country 
Gentlemen; becauie we know, that a {pirit of ditailection, arifing from the 
confant, though almott imperceptib e progreis of revolutionary principles 
in their minds, has been {pread among the pealants in many parts of the 
country; and that infinite pains are, at this moment, taken, to feduce 
them from their duty, by diftributing infidious publications among them, 
the object of which is to counteract the effect of the patnotic hand-bills 
which have been fo widely circulated, and to teach them the monttrous 
falhhood, that the affaflin of Jaffa is not the man which he is reprelented 
to be, but is jut in ail his dealings, and particularly humane to the people 
whom he has conquered. Publications of this nature have been diftributed 
among the labourers in the counties adjacent to London, efpecially in 
Kenz; and it is againft the falfe impreflio.s which thefe are calculated 
to produce, that Country Geutlemen thould be particular y on their guard, 
We fufpeét they are chiefly circulated by forcign pedlars, who, to the dif- 
grace of our police, are futtered to wander about the country unmolefied, 
poifoning, with obfcenity, the minds of our youth of both fexes, and with 
fedition, thofe of adults of the lower claffes. . urely al! fuch men as thefe 
thould be fent out of the country under the Alien AQ; which, indeed, in 
our opinion, ought to be extended generally to all foreigners, without ex- 
ception, who cannot find two refpectable houfckeepers to be refpontible for 
their conduct. In thefe critical times, with the advantage of tuch expe 
rience as no nation ever before poffeiled, before our eyes, the negle& of 
any precaution, tending to felf prefervation, is a criminal act of fui ide, 

It is mpotiible to read the fourih ttanga of ths oxced ne Ode, in which 
the evi's of wea'th, where it tends te check public {pi it, and to fiitle pa- 
trietic fee ings, are ably depicted, without adverting to other ey ils whech 
wealih, unhappily, is allowed, in the prelent degenerate aye, to produce.’ 
One of the worii, and moft flayrant, of thefe evils, is the cover which it 
fupplies to infamy, the veil which it gives to vice, the varrith which it 
affords tocrime. It is impotlible to fee, without a blended fentiment of in- 
dignation and difguft, the wealthy villain, braving the man of ‘worth, inp 
locieties not merely refpeétable, but Aoxourab/e; to behold him recewed, 
with friendthip and cordiality, not only by perfons of reputation, but by 
minitters of religion, the {pecial guardians of relig ous and moral principles, 
and by men who ought to be more particularly the protecto.s of do- 
meilic and focial honour, becaule their Zosour is holden to bygh in the efti- 
@ation of the law as to be deemed equivalent to the oaié of any other the 
dvidval, Such conduct, which can only be fcunded on lome peg Ww, 
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428 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


felfih, and prepo! flerous notion of ewotle/y wisdom, has an immediate ten, 
dency to break down the lac.ed barrier, which bas hit berty epaiated vigg 
from vivtue, and infamy trom honour; that barrier whieh our whier ang 
better aticeliors refpected and pre ferved, as the guard of all great and ge- 
nerous feelings, as the very patadium or focial life ; and the removal of 
whieh will, st Hibly, Jet in upon us a torrent: it fini ely more dettructive 
than all the alamities of war, or the defolation of famine. Thete reflee 
tions, the ‘uliice of which we dave the whole world to con‘aute, have been 
exiorted if om us by fome examples within our own immediate kn wledge 
Once, in particular, we advert to, ofa man of wealth, so courted and 10 


*» 
recened, wv ho has been guilty, not only of a!l that is meen, bie, a ih 
honourable, but of avis for which the gibbet itfelt would have been alm ‘ot 


an inadequate puntihment, a man of low extraciion, but of a mind and {oy} 


} dean ! . teil Hy } hs 
fil! iOwer, Wi nas, Dy tue MOoit Bowerrantabie na dihoneti practices, 
; 7 } j eS ak ~~. { re a ' 
and by the moft gid and felfith pariimony, ama. ‘d and prc.erved an enofe 
mous jortune, which is folely devoted to the detetiable nurpo es ct yratitye 


. a : ; a 
lig malice, l} il ed, and revengves or promoal re tyranny md Or pt MONS 
end never, no never, in one foliti ry yy (ay Ce, for the produc don o voads 


who, thot wh married toa virtuous and amicxh!+ woman, had a family by 


amifire's to whom he allowed a mileribie rit ttance, when alive, icareely 
faticient for the bare fubfitrence of herfelf and «¢ dren, aad whom he 
fuffered, when dead, to be burned dy se farth; a man who was never 
known totell truth but from interefls who has reverfed the whole order of 


? 

peace and good neighbourhood ; whofe long lite has exhibited a conttant 
violation of every peceept of th: decalogue, bat one, fa fingle eXception 
admitted rather frem fear than frdm p meiple); and who, with one foot 
wn the giave, and the profpect of eternity immediately before him, {ill pers 
feveres, as faras the innirepitios of ave will permit, in the fame & agitious 
practices, thinking more of his infuence and his power, than of remorse and 
sefentance, anid ruc ly more intent on his rods th a his God! Such a flood 
of indignation burtis upon us, on conle mtolat ting this nuferable objec _ o and 
the fatal conlequences of the reception which he experiences upon fociety 
stieif, that, unle{s this admonition hall produce its detired effect on all thole 
for whole benetit it ts intended, we thall take fome early opportunity for 
filling up the faint ouUine which we have here tiaced, by de cending toa 
fpecitic: allo D of faéis, and by fubmiltting to the difgutilal taik of completing 
a biographical tketch, ofa cait more demoniaca! than human. 

Our readers will parden us for this apparent digrethon, which arole 
natwally out of the fubjeét, and immediate!) iefalted from the train of 
thoughts which Akenfide’s Ode naturally fuggelied to our minds. 
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A Narrative cf the Tors of his Mayesty’s Packet, the Lady Hobart, on an ]:)and 
of Ice in the Atlantic Ocean, 28th of June, 18035 with c farticular Account 
of ihe fv mvidertial Eyca ie of the Crew i” tevo ofen Boats. By William 
Dortet Fellowes, I iq. Commander. Dedicated, by permithon, to the 
Rivht Hon. the Potimafiers General. svo, Pp. 46. 1s. 6d. Stock 
dale. 1803. 

FT is not pottible to read this plain, fimple, and qaffeating narrative, ithe 


A oul thuddering at the fuf lerings which it relates iy and without admiring 
the 
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pent anc GIbLieis. »1CaAMMCH It Whl Mcre Cc U¢ ‘ hew thal ar ¢ Pune, 
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The veffel ftruck upon the ifland of ice about one 
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filled with water foon after, and vas notw ut heulty that t cutter 


eo af A: Fe ’ rf » ; , ‘rew 
and joily boat could be DOUG | Uh, aha LOC PedascUPCsasaiGa Crew Llui¢ 


jn them, before fhe went down. ‘The cutter, which was twenty feet lon 


fix feet four inches broad, and two feet fix inches dcep, contained Capiia 
Fe] lowes, C apt. R. Tho.sas, of ihe Navy, a Pre: ch aptain a prifoner, three 
ladies, Mis. Fellowes, Mrs. Scott, and Milfs Coteubam, with tu . r 
pes jolly boat, which Was fimail a a board, Col. Cooke of 
the Guards, Mr. Barus aii and otuer p lo thele 
they ha l only faved forty or fifty pounds of bDtfcuit, five gallons anda (mall 
jug yf water. a little foruce be a1 calions of ), j few tles of 
port wine; 2ndthey had 350 miles to go, before they could reach the 
neareft point of land, at St. John’s, in Newfoundland. The prec cautions 
adopted, the regularity obferved, the patience, fortitude, and piety difplayed 
during this dilunal paifage of / Jays, marked by the mofi he it ’ inal afe 
flictive circumitances, reflect the hisheft honour on every individual of the 
party. ‘The ladies , the pe zy horror of whote fituation may be more cae 


? 
fiiy conceived than « saieckll ed, conduéted themfelve’, as ladies in circume 


ftances. af extraordinary danger and difficulty generally do conduét theme 
feives, in a manner hiohly boneurable co the fex. © The ladies, particu. 

i oe : ‘ tat “ ‘ . : > 7 
lariy, fays Capt. Fellowes), with a hercitm that no words can deftcribe, ate 


forded to us the beft examples of patience and fortitude. [hey were re- 
warded for their virtues by i the fucce’s of their efforts. In the merniny of 
the feventh d: ly land was difcovered, and in the afternooa the wiole party, 
(with the « xcepuon of the French captam., who, ina fii of delirium, had 


} . . ‘ P } i 
prung. d into the {ea) landed alive , thoveh, of couric, exbaul d and ldle 
in Conception Bay, fourteen Jeagues from the harbour of St. Jobn. lhey 
alierwards failed to st. John’s, and from thence, the Captain, bis Lady, Cos 


lonel Co kee, Capt. Thomas, Mir. Bargus, and a fer 
porto, but meeting with aa American vette) at tea, they were taken on 
bowd, and fately lanced in Envlend, on the 3d ef this month, 
are happy to learn, from the roinutes of the Poft-matters General, thai the 

tthe whole of the buofinefs was exenplary, 
bas alread Ay been promoted ; and, from private information, that his lady is 
fapidly recovering from the dreadful eficéts of the fatigue and hardihips 


Which the fultained. 


Cap lain, Whofe conduit throu: 
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fal dues withholden by opul- nt upftarts, particularly by farmers. and theing 
ability of the clergy, from the fioallnefs of their incomes, to have recourfe 
to law. for enforcing the payment of them, long fince fuggefted to our mind 
the expediency and propriety of opening a fubfcription, for the fole purpoje 
of detraying the expences of fuch fuits; and we thall ever be ready to cop. 
tribute our mite towards the accomplithment of an olyject at once fo jut 
and fo defirable. All that is fought for by the prefent addrefs directed, 
wiih peculiar propriety, to a nobleman, who, while he was \ inifter, had 

repared a bill for meli rating the condition of the infericr clercy, isto 
have fuch fuits infituted, and fuch expence defrayed by order o. Parliae 
ment. Wedo not exactly fee in what way Parliament could effectually 
interfere for this fpecific objeCt ; but that the evil ought to be removed, by 
fome oieans or other, is moft certain. . ‘Lhe reflections on the importance 
of tue clergy to the prefervation of found religious, moral, and pol tical 
principles; and on the abfolute neceffity of enabling them to maintain a 
refpectadle appearance in the eyes of their parilhioners, are moft jut and ex 
cellent; and the whole tract is written with confiderable ability. 


Letier to the Right Uonourab’e Lord Pelbam on the State of Mendtcity in the 
Metropolis. By Matthew Martin, Efg. Svo. Pp. 34, 1s. Od. Hat 
chard. 1803. 


MR. Martin was entrufted by Government with a comparatively fimall 
fum of money for profecuting his benevolent and active enquiries into a 
very important fybject, the ilate of mendicity in the overgrown metropolis 
of the Britith empire; and he here ftates the refult of his inveftigation, 
and fuggefts the means, not for remedying the evil, but rather for perieves 
ing in the enquiry with greater effect, and with a view to the ultimate re 
moval of the grievance, which, in whatever point of view it is confidered, 
is one of a mott ferious and alarming nature. ‘Temptations were holden 
ext to beggars to apply at the office eftablifhed by Mr. Martin, wheré 
they were relieved on condition of relating the hiftory of their lives; and 
in the courte of feven months, 2000 perlons applied, which Mr. M. con- 
ceives to be not more than one-third of the whole body of mendicants in 
the metropolis, which therefore he makes amount to 6000, being doablé 
the number at which they had been computed by Mr. Colquhoun. One 
of the caules of increafing the number of parochial beggars ts ftaied to be 
“ the practice generally prevai ing in the metropolis, of refafing reliet to 
paupers out of the workhoufe.” This pra¢tice is certainly not general; 
where it does prevail, the magiftrates are to blame, as they have, by a lite 
fiatute, power to compel overieers to relieve paupers at their own houtes. 
The general caufes are correctly ttated ; and among thefe, unquettionably, 
the two prominent caufes, are, the vatt confumption of Ipirituous liquors, 
and the protligacy and vice, imputable partly to that confumption and 
partly to the total neglect of attendance at church, aad the inevitable cone 
fequences of fuch neglect. 

By way of producing a remedy, Mr. M. propofes that a board fhail be 
inftituted, to confift of a prefidet, and four other commiflioners, tor put 
fuing the enquiry, and direéting fuitable relief; and that the metrcpolis 
fhall be divided into five diftrits; that the commiffioners fhall be empower 
ed to order parithes to relieve alien paupers refident therein, to be refunded 
by the purithes to which fuch paupers belong ; and that the expence < 
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be defrayed by a contribution from the different parithes of the metropolis, 
ina fixed proportion to the average amount of their expence for ca/ual poor. Be 
We fee no reafons whatever for vetting this laft power in commidlioners, | ) 
when it may, if proper, be as eafily velted in magittrates, without any addi- 
tional eftablifhment 6r expence; though we certainly think it defirable . 

that the enquiry fhould be purfued in fome efficient manner; and that : 
ereat praife is due to Mr. Martin for the progrefs which hé has ac- 

tually made. It is a fubject, certainly replete with difficulties, but with 

difficulties not infurmountable, and which, therefore, ought to be fur- a ae 
mounted. nak 
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EPIGRAMMA IN GALLOS. 
A. PPROPERATE cito, Galli, littu{que tenere 
Navibus atque viris haud trepidate tuis. 
Vos tamen hoc moneo: Minimé {perate reverti. | 
Nec funt infirmi, neque vigore carent ie | 
Bellaces Angli, nunquam non Marte feroces i 
Affueti valido bella ciere manu. ie 
Virtutis noftre pavidos vos experientia fecit ; ae i 
Anglus enim femper victor ab holie venit. ee 2 , 
* Edwardi juvenis venient oblivia vobis? a 
Qui patris clari dulce levamen erat, | 5 Ht 
Et patriz tutela ruit pugnamque laceilit Flv, 
Lorica nigré cinétus, et zre gravi. a es 
t Churchilli celebris capient oblivia mentes ? te 


Qui rediit lauro tempora cin¢ta gerens, at; Coe 
Approperans igitur veniat faevus Bonajarte dt 
Agmen et hune folitum per fera bella fequi. 
O ulinam campis nofiris pars maxima cedat ! 
Atque precor Divos ne bona pars redeat. 


BRITANNUS. at 
Ox a COBBLER, ne 
Who firf became a Letter-man, and then a Methodift Preacher. 
Ne futor ultra crepidam. 
Cobbler poor, who, bad as Jew hates pork, 
Abominated ev'ry thing like work, 

Deem'd ftirrap, awl, and Laft ignobte fetters, By 
And therefore kick'd ’em off —to carry letters. Teal 
At this he plied awhile; yet not content pean ts | 
With what maintain’d him and well paid his rent, | | 
Beyond bis laf went farther ftil!—* infpir’d,” by EWS 
He ween'’d; but with conceit and folly fir'd: 
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* The Black Prince. + Duke of Marlboseugh. 
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432 Mifcellanesus. 


A leifure hour, between bis letter-ftrolls, ~ 
He daily pafs'd, in-chbii & Panmers fouls. 
. One day, i th market-place h wanguing loud 
In feraps of fcriptare, toad giping crowds— 
Quoth one, * “hat thame it is, that fuch weak creatures 
Shou'd fo diftort Religion’s lovely featares! 
Down from. the pi/pi/ pal the prating fool, 
And. change his Jack-fleps for. a, ducking-ftool.” 
“ Nay,” faid.a fecond. “take the preaching elf 
To Bedlam ; and io madimen lise himielf 
Let him hold f rih.”—Another witiy. lad, 
Said, ‘‘ -ure the poor man’s cafe is. not fo. bad: 
For, did you ever know a food go made” - 
—** Well,—if a fool be be, then L declare 
None but rank fools will his vile jargon bear. 
To teach him wifdom, take. him ‘fore bis betters’— 
“ Hold,” taid the wag, “ he isa Maw or Letrexs.” 





On seeing new Tltstorves of Metrsaopism coming owt every Year. 


ELF-complacence and fel!-praife 

Swell the authors of our days: 
Chati’ring magpies and jackdaws 
Strut, and hop to pick up firaws: 
Luves*in every {iveet are fet, 
Fiih are caught inev ry net: 
Ev'ry window, ev'ry nook 
Holds forth fome hifluric book; 
Oh! what gulphs of letter’d lore! 
Ope your mouths and gape at more : * 
Travel on for many miles, 
Throwgh the mud and over fiiles ; 
Swallow all, but never talte, 
Whether filb, or fowl, or beaft: 
FE» vlith {prats, and Irish trouts fF 
Fili us with hiftoric doubls: 
Gizzard-ftomachs may digelt. 
What has neither wit nor zcfl: 
Fools may take and eat the pill, 
aad their beads with maiter fill; 
Which may fupify the bain, 
Cauling mach hitlorie pain ; 
Rating till another doubt, 

: Till a mouie at length fleps out! 


— 





- 


ig 


* The name of one hiflorian is Atmore, an Englifiman: the name of 
another is Myles, an Irithman: ; 

+ A fpecies of trow, with a gizzard-ftomach, is faid to be found in tome 
lakes in the well of Lreland: but fome Englifhmen doubt the fact. 96 
Pariuits of Literature, Dual, If 
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A FEW MORE FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS, 
ADDRESSED ro rut PEOPLE or GREAT BRITAIN. 
By A BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


Frutow-CoUNTRYMEN AND FaRienDs,_ 


O many perfons have of late, with the moft laudable zeal, dire@ted your 

S attention to the condact of the French in other nations and to their 
views in invading this—that any thing farther on this fubje@ may now 

ethaps be deemed fuperfluous. Yet I am inclined to think that the little 

have to add may ftill afford you fome interelting information. The faés 

1 am about to lay before you are few in number, and do not all, at firft 
fight, ftrike the mind with fo much horror as many of tho!e which have 
slready been communicated to you. They are not the le{s important how- 
ever on that account, becaufe, as you will fee, they do not refult from 
momentary patlion or violent revolutionary meafures, for which it may 
fometimes be pofible to find a thadow of excufe; but they are, on the 
contrary, the effect of cool, dehberate, and fyfiematic villainy, for which, 
whoever feeks for palliation or excufe, is a libeller of human nature and 
an enemy of eternal jufiice. I have not fearched for them in books and 
hiforical collections: I learned them from eye witneffes, and from the fuf 
fering, the indignant inhabitants of the feveral countries in which they oc- 
curred, and through which I happened to travel foon after: 

You already know that immediately after the Corfican Ufurper had af- 
fumed the fovereign authority in France, he affected to change entirely 
the revolutionary {y{tem, and to be guided by principles of moderation and 
juitice, The former fyitem had been exhaufted. It had become necef- 
fary to delude the world with fomething apparently new; and. nothing is 
more advantageous to a villain than the reputation of moderation and ho- 
nefty. The Conful’s affectation had the defired effect. His agents found- 
ed forth his praifes far and wide: and over all the north of Germany, 
where I then was, he was extolled by every fuperficial obferver for his 
love of juftice, and for having introduced into the French armies the fe- 
vereft difcipline. i had occafion to pafs through Franconia and Bavaria, 
foon after his armies retired from thofe provinces, and had the followin 
fingular facts, marked 1, 2, and 3, confirmed to me by the general tefti- 
mony of the inhabitants. 

1. The foldiers were not permitted to be guilty of general plunder or 
pilfering, and were punifhed with death for any breach of this general 
order. But enormous contributions were raifed for the ufe of the army 
and to enr ch the officers: and both officers and men were quartered on 
the inhabitants, in the moft cppreffive manner, and obliged them to pro- 
vide gratis every necetfary for their fubfiftence. An innkeeper at Land- 
hut affured me that they had totally ruined him; that they made ule of 
every thing in his houfe; obliged him to provide the beft entertainment 
forthem, and that he never faw the colour of their money. An old monk 
at Munich, belonging to a monaftery at Ratifbon, affured me that he had 
been obliged to provide lodging and food for two officers, for the fpace 
of ninety days, and that their dinner alone, even in that cheap country, 
had cott him 600 florins, or about 60l. fierling. 

NO.LXLI, VOL, XY. F f 2. When- 
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2. Whenever any painting, ftatue, public monument, or any portah's 
article or collection of value, whether public or private was difcover: 
it was immediately lngeeiied tothe magitirates or proprietors, that it wo) 
be highly gratifying ttthey would make a prefent of it to the republic.— 
this fuggettion, which was employed in innumerable inftances, was a cop, 
mand which the inhabitants never dared to ditobey ; and under this mea 
pretext the country was literally fpoiled. 

3. The officers and foldiers in general, wherever the army was fationed, 
were fatisfied with the public contributions, prefents, lodging and food, 
as well indeed they might: but in every town and diftrict there was ox 
fuperior officer who acted the part of a public robber, and enriched hin 
felf with the remaintag {poils of the unfortunate inhabitants, But this wa 
fo contrived as that it {hould appear to. be an individual act of rapacity, 
All the others difavowed it. The cificer in queltion was loadly blamed, 
—(bui never cither puniihed or fiopped in his career,)+and the modem 
tion of the relt of the army was fet off to advantage by the contralt. Why 
the troops removed to another town or diftrict this officer became an ho. 
neft man; another fucceeded him, and thus the farce was carried on ip 
rotation in every town and diftrict to which the troops went: the army 
all the whije acquiring great credit for their difcipline and moderation, 
For the fact is, becaule they robbed only by general orders, under falle 
pretexts, and with fome method, the inhabitants were difpofed to think 
them moderate till after their final departure they came to compare notes 
and found the whole to be a vile fyitem of delufion and villainy, in which 
the officers were all art and pact. 

4. In the end of September, 1801, I happened to be at Verona, ani 
having had a few hours permiilion to fee the Cilalpine fide, I faw a lay 
iti of French troops enier the town literally in rags. I returned th 
ther a few months after, and feeing the French troops iiill in rags, Lew 
prefled my furprile, {eppoting them to be the fame; when I was informed 
that thoie I now faw had but juit arrived, being the fourth change they 
had had in four months; for no fooner was one body cloathed and equip 
ped, at the expence of the inhabitants, than they made room for another. 
“ Such,” faid my informer, “ is ove branch of the taxes we pay for the 
words /iderty, equality, and sovereignty of the feople, which are pofted upia 
every fireet: whilft we are daily fubjeéted to the military defpotifm and 
rapacious iifolence of a foreign power. We have indeed a pretended 
civil government, and troops of our own; but the French general Js, 0 
fact, the maiier; he keeps our troops at all times in fuch a fituation, that 
they caunot act, and even dilarms them by his fole authority if he thins 
proper; which, in fact, he has done a few days ago.” 

5. I was {till at Verona when the news of the refult of the mecting a 
Lyons, which declared Bucnaparté prefident of the Italian republic, amr 
ed; and never did I hear any news excite greater de{pondency and dilgul 
among all ranks of people. They had hoped that at length, in a pero 
of profound peace, they would be lefi to themfelves; and they now found 
their chains rivetted {ull clofer than ever. They were peculiarly ep 
to hear that Buonaparte had afle@ted to afk, in his hypocritical way, 
deputies at Lyons, whether their taxes, &c. were not lefs now than uU 


the Venetian government? “ He mutt have been well acquainted,” {a4 § 


they, “ that not only were the permanent taxes increafed, but that al 
property was at the mercy of his armed [atelliles.” i 
5 é. 
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6. I was affured by a merchant of high refpeCtability in the fame place 
that his father had been called upon for, and had paid, in the fpace of ele- 
ven months, contributions which amounted to twice his yearly income; 
and that he himfelfhad a few days before received a letter, feconded by 
a file of grenadiers, stg | him that he had been appointed infpeor of 
adiftri@, of which the inhabitants were unable to pay the contributions 
laid upon them, He was therefore required to pay down the money for 
them directly, and to reimburfe himfeif'as he could; or, in cafe of retu(al, 
to go as a hostage to Paris. The letter figned by the French general I m}- 
felf faw and. read. 

7. [ found, amongft the inhabitants of Verona that I faw or converfed 
with, no difference of opinion. The poor were wretched in the extreme 
and highly difcontented, and the rich were ready to fel! whatever property 
they poilefed for one fourth of its value. The town is divided into two 
by the river Adige, and the French having by an arbitrary piece of abfurd- 
ity: been pleated to confider that river as a matural boundary, have affixed 
one part of the fame town to the Italian republic, and another to the Em- 

rot of Germany. This abfurd arrangement which fubjeéts a man’s pro- 
perty and different members of his family to two rival fovereigns, and to 
contradictory laws, is a continual fource of vexation, irritation and difcone 
tent beyond what I can pofhibly defcribe. 

8. Part of the expedition for St. Domingo failed from Genoa. Previous 
to its fetting out the general demanded a large contribution from the gd- 
vernment ; to which they replied, that he well knew they had no mone 
in their coffers; that the contributions had been paid three months in ad- 
vance, and that they had no means: of raifing any fum for at leaft three 
months to come. He afked whether they had any bills? they replied they 
had toa confiderable amount, but they were not payable till the end of 
three months, On this the general demanded the bills, and fent for the 
banker who had accepted them. The banker went to his houfe, and was 


defired to follow him to the harbour; there he was told he mutft follow | 


him on board one of the fhips in the road ; and when there he was coolly 
told, without being able to fee the general, that he muft find the means 
of furnifhing money for thofe bills immediately, or accompany the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo. 

9. The fortifications of Verona, the citadel of Milan, the gates and walls 
of Turin, and of a variety of other places, which, though not literally 
firong, might occafionally have been of great utility towards enabling a 
retreating army to rally or a new army to ailemble under cover, have been 
all demotithed by a defpotic order of the Conful, and at an immentfe ex- 
pence to the miferable inhabitants. This work was going on when I was 
there, and befides humiliating the people and disfiguring their towns, the 
eee obvioufly is to deprive them of the hopes of ever, by any accident, 

cing able to procure a rallying point, or the means of fhaking off the yoke 
and reven ing the oppreffiens of their vile invaders. Mantua and the ci- 
tadel of Turin, which are eafily defended, and are fo fituated as to keep 
the country in awe, are kept in a high {tate of repair, and are furnithed 
with ftrong French garrifons. 

10. Parma, which belonged to a branch of the houfe of Spain, has al- 
Ways remained not only neutral but friendly. “The French, however, pafied 
and repatied, and ftationed themfelves there and in Plailance, as circum- 
lances or the love of plunder required. They raifed contributions and 
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fubfifted themfelves in the fame way as in a conquered country, auidg 
profetiions of unbounded friendfhip: and they carefully removed every 
moveable article of value which the Duke and the inhabitants at their fug. 
getion were good enough to prefent to them.” | ; 

11. The Grarid Duke of, Tulcany preferved, during the whole of the 
lat war, the moft rigid neutrality; yet under the pretext of attacking Eng. 
]ih property, Buonaparte entered that country during his campaign in It. 

ye and gave them a flight tafting of French fraternity. On that occation 
uonaparte, fitting at.the Grand Duke’s own table, promifed in the mof 
folemn manner that-(whilli he preferved his neutrality in the manner he 
had done) he might rely on French honour and integrity, and had nothin 
to fear for himfelfor country. Contributions, however, were then rated 
in the ulual way, and in 1800, during an armiftice, he again entered and 
took poileilion of this neutral flate: treated it as an enemy’s country,— 
‘ioedertd the palace, the inhabitants, and al! the’‘public colle€tions, in the 
4moit {candalous manner; and then gave the people away like fo many 
fheep to the Duke of Parma’s fon, who arrived on the frontiers of his new 
dominion without fo much as money to pay for his journey to Florence; 
and he was actually obliged to ftop on the frontiers till the Florentines 
fent him the neceilary fupply. : i 

12, Never was there a happier country than Tufcany under the princes 
.of the houfe of Auliria; never did a people love their fovereign better; 
never was a prince more attached to his {ubje€ts. I have heard the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand regretted by all ranks, and his reftoration prayed for by 
all delcriptions of people. The creature placed among them in his toom 
was at beti little Ces than a fool, and often he was fubject to fits of 
madnefs. The country, “fat, is governed by the French minifter, and 
fome military commillaries, who raife enormous fums under pretence of 

) paying a mere handful of troops they kept at Leghorn. I have heard thole 

eliows often fay, that they had very good icbings' that Italy was their 
Jndia, and that it had the advantage of being near at hand. They had 
the appearance of gentlemen, and fome of them were of the ancient no 
bleifle; but they had the principles of public robbers, and were julily 
looked upon and treated as fuch by the inhabitants, who never could be 
brought to mix familiarly in foejety with them. 

13. When Buonaparte came into the Venetian territory, (which was allo 
‘neutral, and which, after robbing in the moft flameful manner, he far to 

Auliria, 





¢ 


_ * It will certainly amufe the curious reader who has it in his power to 
refer. to. the Moniteur, in the year 1800, where an account is given 
of the pure motives which led the French to.invade Venice, The vit 
{uous author candidly fiates that they had no other objeét than the good 
of the inhabitants ; that they knew they were opprefied by their own go- 
vernment, and therefore they entered their territory for no other purpole 
than to fet them frée. But, to their utter aftonifhment, they found the 
Venetians fo-vicious, fo degraded; fo abandoned a trace, as to be totally 
unfit for and unworthy of the freedom they, intended to give them. They 
honefily endeavoured to enlighten them. 2 fome time, but finding them 
incorrigible, it was not to be expected that they would waiie more time 
and pais on a race unworthy of the bledlings of liberly; and therefore ol 
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Avftia, ina way more thameful {iill) the monks of the Great Church of St. 
Anthony, at Padua, waited on the great man, and uled every argument in 
theit power to induce him to jave their church and order |rom plunder ; 
and le a¢tually promifed them in the moit folemn manner, that he would 
touch nothing belonging to them. But he kept the word of promi e only 
tothe ear. For immediately after his departure, whie all were yet in 
their firft tranipo:ts at the happy deliverance, aud many were extolling the 
conqueror’s unexpecied generolity, a party was fent back to perform the 
work, which had only been delayed. The monks appealed to the iolemn 
promife of the general, to which the commanding oficer fneeringly repli- 
ed, that he was bound to obey his orders; and, in thort, he actually rob- 
bed that fine church of eighiy thousand founds weight of-silver tor ove aicle. 
The monks then humbly requetied, that fo much at Jeaii might be left as 
was neceilary for the fervice of the feveral altars. “The reply was, they 
might have as mueh as they wanted if they would pay forit. At Venice 
the French completely plundered the arienal, and every public aud private 
collection of value, as far as their time permitted, and what they could not 
remove they deliroyed. They took with them feveral fhips of war, as is 
well known; but what is not fo generally known, though not leis true, is, 
that many of thoie they could not remove, they fuld to the inhabitants, 
and when they had got the money, they caufed them to be burnt. There 
were at that time many fine thips of the line and ffigates on the flocks, in 
an unfinilbed ftate; thefe they rendered totaly ufeleis by removing the 
props and wedges fore and alt, and, as the Venetians called it, breaking 
their backs. The ducentaur, or vellel of fiate, in which the Doge, perform- 
ed the annual ceremony of marrying the Adriativ, was peculiarly magnifi- 
cent and even intrinfically valuable from the quahtity of gilding and gold. 
The inhabitants were fo much attached to this venerable remnant of their 
ancient greatnels, (hat they offered any price for its prefervation ; but in 
{pite ofall it was wantonly defiroyed, and the miferable wreck alone re- 
mains. All this I faw and learned on the fpot in Ocober, 1801. 

14. At Rome in the fpring of 1802, an Englith lady happened to be in 
a large fociety, when a man of confequence in the French miftion there, 
aiked her how the liked that place? “I fhould like it, (the replied) ex- 
ceedingly, were it not for the extreme mifery which obtrudes itteif in 
every {treet and public walk: I like the climate; the antiquities interett, 
aud the fcenery delights me ; but { cannot bear the fight of the miferable 
objeGs who furround me in fuch numbers whenever I flir out; were I to 
liay here long I fhou!ld be oppretied with continual melancholy, or, which 
is worle, become totally callous.”—“ Madam, (replied the republican,) 
these are odd ideas; what are those miserable objects to you Pare M ERE SNAILS »— 
soould yuu be disturbed or afflicted, in walking in @ fine garden, to see ihe trees and 
flants covered with those insignificant insects?” Generous hearted Britons! I 
had this anecdote from the lady herfelt, in the prefence of her hutband, 
who had allo heard thefe precious fymptoms of republican humanity utter- 
ed not two hours before. 





— - 


only thing they could do was to allow Anftria to take poleffion of that 
country as the only government fitted for them. Gentle reader, by retour. 
ting to the Moniteur of the time, you will find all this (and much more of 
the Jame fort) to be literally as | have tiated. 
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15. In June, 1802, I met by accident in the neighbourhood of Switzer. 
Jand with a French merchant who had juft come from thence: I afked him 
afew queftions about the commotions which had juft broken out in that 
country. ‘“ Sir, (faid he) the commotions you fpeak of are eafily account. 
ed for; our Conful was obliged to withdraw his troops becaufe he had fo 
repeatedly promifed it; but as all his promifes are hollow and ‘alfc, like 
himfelf; he fent agents thither direcily, in order to excite fuch troubles as 
might afiord him a pretext for fending them back. His agents are well 
known, and the confequences of the whole are eafy to be forefeen by eve- 
ry man of common fenfe. Our Conful talks a great deal about humanity, 
and moderation, and jufiice, and the arts of peace; but, in fact, he minds 
nothifig and knows nothing but the arts of war, oppretlion, de{potifm, and 
rapacity. We are now in profound peace with all the world; but we 
look in vain for the advantages which peace ought to bring along with it, 
and which we were promiled in fuch pompous terms. We have a ftand 
ing army of nearly half a million of men, and yet freth troops are daily 
raifing by the odious fyftem of con{cription ; sid in all probability, the 
jut, the pacific, the commercial conful will find fome new pretext for 
war, or by his infolence and ambition will force other nowers to make 
war on us in lefs than a year. Our revolution, Sir, has been glorious in its pre 
gress, and its result is superlatively so; we sought for the plantom liberty amidst 
crimes at the recollection of which humanity shudders ; and whatever portion we may 
have found of it is now faithfully administered at the point of five hundred thousand 
bayonets.” fects 
_ 16. The literal truth of the following fat, which I am inclined to think 
highly interefting and important, may be relied on. When Buonaparté 
had got himfe!f declared Conful for life, Camille Jordan, who appears to 
be a young man of great talents and virtue, voted al’ with the multitude; 
but he thought proper at the fame time to prepare for the public a flate- 
ment of the principles on which he had given that vote. In doing this, 
he confulted fome of the able and befi men in France, and his little work 
which 1s entitled Trwe Sense of the Naticnal Vote for the Consulate for Life, may 
julily be confidered as {peaking the fentiments of all the good and moderate 
men in that country. Though he feems to have wifhed to avoid mean and 
flavith flattery, he befiows fuch praifes on Buonaparié as will probably 
afionith impartial obfervers in other conntries. He mentions, indeed, of 
hints at, many of his arbitrary a@s, but he palliates them all, and merely 
withes to prove that in the profound peace they then enjoyed, it had be- 
come neceilary to put an end to fuch acts in future ; to put the liberal parts 
of the conflitulion in pra@ice; to render the legiflative body w'eful and 
independent; to improve the laws for perfonal tecurity, againft arbitrary 
imprifonment, and for obtaining redre’s of grievances; to tubjedt the at 
my. to the controul of the ‘legifiature and to canfe all military men to de 
pend on aid to be fecondary in power and dignity to the civil magifirate; 
to regulate ard adjuft the liberty of the prefs, on principles equally remote 
from licentiouine!s and defpotiim ; to improve and render efficient the im 
fhtution,of juries, atid to render the.judges independent and dignified, that 
theywnight be juli andimpartial. He endeavours to prove (and completes 
Ty jucceeds in the attempt) that all this is the intereft even of the Confal 
him elf; and that even fuppofe kt were not, and whatever confidence the 
pation might ory heve mo him, all this was necedary ‘with’ a view to his 
fucceifor, yo mighi neither be a great, nora good, nor a refpected cha 
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safer, and that therefore the only means of faving the nation in fuch 
circamftances, is to eftablith now juft and liberal inftitations which miht 

ive a character of permanency to the government, independent of the 
character of the chief magiftrate. He ftrongly and ab] argues againit 
the Conful being declared Emperor, or founding in his owm family a new 
race of monarchs, or being empowered in any way to name his fuceeffor. 
But all this isdone with a moderation and even réfpeé for the hypocriti- 
eal tyrant, which cannot but aftonith impartial obfervers. How much 
more aftonifhed then muft they be to learn, that when the work was 
ready for publication the wrole impreffion was feized in the moft arbi- 
trary manner by the police! Yet fuch is tre fact ‘The printer was treat- 
ed with uncommon harfhnefs till he told from whom he had the manu- 
{cript, which happened to be a young man nearly related to the author. 
The police immediately imprifoned and treated him with the moft arbi» 
trary cruelty, in order to forcé him to tell the auchor’s name, which he, 
however, geveroufly refufed to do. In the mean time Camille Jordan 
hearing wh..t-had happened, came to Paris; acknowledged himfelf the 
author; challenged any man in France to fix on any thing improper, il- 
legal, or in the flighteft degree reprehenfible, in his work; and he even 
wrote tothe Conful hjmfelf, calling upon him to read it and to judgé 
whether it merited the fate it had met with. He was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that there was really nothing improper in it; on which the author 
julily demanded that the impreffien might be reftored and publifhed, which 
was now more than ever neceflary for the author's juftification. But he 
was told that his demand could not be yranied, as it would compromifé 
the dignity and authority of the government. It was hypocritically al- 
lowed that the p lice had aéted wrong; but it was coolly added, that 
there was now no help for what was paft: in fhort, the impreffion was 
kept, and the publication, in fpite of every remonftrance, foreibly fup- 
prefled. It cannot haye efcaped the notice of even the moft carelefs ob- 
ferver, that this is the Conful’s ufual mode of proceeding. He is conftant- 
ly committing fome outrage koth at home and abroad, and when remon- 
ftrances are made, he either adds infult and threats to outrage and injuf 
tice, or he coolly remarks that it would compromife his mighty dignity 
to yield to remonftrance, and affe@ his authority if he thould alter from 
external fuggeftion what he had once determined on, however abturd, 
¢rroncous, or criminal his determination may be. Is not all this a litle 
too bad ? 

17. In the courfe of the year 1802, | had frequent occafion to fee and 
converfe with French agents, commiflaries, officers and diplomatifts, and 
1 have almoft uniformly found them men totally devoid of pr.nciple, hy- 
pocritical in the extreme, with much affeCation of generous feeling. but 
capable in their cooleft moments of the deepeft and moft determined vil- 
Jainy; for which they had ever ready fome excufe on what they termed 
geveral principles, which they contended mutt often fuperféde partial mo- 
tality. ‘Lhofe men affe&ed much politenefs towards the Englith; but it 
Was eafy to fee that they retained the moft deadly hatred againft oir na- 
tion, ‘They could not always conceal a fpecies of triumph they, felt in 
imagining thensfelves to be the undifputed matters of the world. It was 
caly to obferve, that they believed they had completely duped the Englith 
minifter, and that they hoped fhortly to accomplith by their own art and 
his weaknegs what they had never becn - to acconiplith by open “i 
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the deftrndtion of the Britifh empire. One of thofe diplomatic men, with 
much affected moderation and candour expreffed his furprize, in my hear. 
ing, at our furrendering Pondicherry, which: could be of no ule to France 
as a commercial fettlement, but which was of infinite moment, as jt 
might enable then to annoy us by fowing dilention among the native 
powers, &c, I have heard them alfo hint (as was indeed the cafe very 
pohitively in the Moniteur, much about the fame time) that the furrender 
of the Cape tothe Dutch was, in fa&, the fame as if it had been given 
to France; and that if Malta were once evacuated by the Englith, it 
would not be difficult, by an arrangement with Naples, to get it furren- 
dered to France, like the ifle of Elba. They talked much of virme and 
moderation, and humanity, and the rights of nations; but on coming to 
accurate difcuffion and {pecific explanation they literally refolved all might 
into brutal force—Jle droit du plus fort. They allowed that many horrors 
had difgraced the revolution ; but they coolly remarked that they were 
neceilary, and that great injuftices have been committed in all nations; 
that France was now in a fituation to prevent all fuch in future ; that 
eftablifhed fyttems muft now give way to new and better arrangements, 
which the would gradually bring forward for the general interett of hue 
manity ; and that it was effential for them to poilels more than ordinary 
power, in order to force the abfurd prejudices of men into that line 
which the interefts of fociety now required. 

18. The following fact will probably be confidered as important, inaf- 
much as it thews the infufferable in‘olence of French agents in foreign 
countries, where they think they can aét with impunity; and as it hap- 
pened under my own eye, ¥s authenticity cannot be doubted. A Dr, Gall 
had begun a courfe of Jectures on a new theory of the ikull; but as his 
theory was thought to tend to materiali/m and to the undermining of the 
Chriftian religion, the Auftrian government thoug't proper, by a public 
order, to put a ftop to thofe leures. On the propriety or impropriety of 
this order it is unneceflary to give any opinion; one thing is at leaft very 
obvious, that a flave of Buonaparté was the laft perfon in the world enti- 
tled to complain of it. It is a fact, however, that the French miflion did 
Joudly complain, and J have heard them often ridicule the /mperor’s fears, 
his abfurdity, and defpotifm on this head; more particularly, I heard the 
principal fecretary detlare, that he had caufed it to be intimated to his 
Imperial Majefty (it was even commonly ftated that he had prefumed to 
‘addrefs the Emperor perfonally) that his.Majefty ought at leatt, in jufiice, 
as he might without fear, permit the lectures to be continued for the ufe 
of foreigners ; and that to him (the fecretary), in particular, the principles 
which his Majefty fo much dreaded could not poflibly be dangerous, as 
he was already a decided materialif7. The fa& is, that the permitlion faid 
to have been thus impudently demanded was in fact foon after granted; 
meafures only being taken to prevent Auftrians from attending, and the 
courfe being given in French. 

19. As a fpecimen of their generous feelings, I thall give you, in his 
own words, an oblervation which one of their moft confidential men made 
to myfelf:—‘ It enters into the fyttem of the republic to make the Elec- 
torof Treves futter, and to humiliate him in every poffible way ; becaule, 
during the whole courfe of the revolution, that man has been our enemy; 
neither hope nor fear, neither promifes nor threatenings, could ever draw 
from him one friendly feeling towards us; and he muit therefore now “ 
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our vengeance : whereas thofe princes, fuch as the Landgrave of Hetle- 
Callel, who though drawn into the war at firft, did us real iervice in the 
end, may depend on the gratitude of the republic, in the augmentation 
both of their dignities and territo y.” It had hitherto been a maxim among 
generous enemies to refpedt a fallen foe, even in proportion as his oppoti- 
tion had been vigorous, honourable, and uniform: dat the days of chivalry 
@e fast. The principles and practices of the French revolution were fuch 
as naturally to excite ditiruft and oppolition in every honelt mind; and had 
thofe principles and practices been the effect of chance, or misfortune, or 
of the. frenzy of the moment, all the generous agents in the jcene would 
not only have forgiven, but would have applauded the generous oppoiition 
of their open enemies. But I have never been able to perceive one ge- 
nerous feeling in the conduct of the French revolution; all is narrow {elf 
ithnefs, vindicti®te meanneis. Their confiant aim has been to humi'iate 
their friends, and to root out their enemies even when they are no longer 
capable of iefifiance. Open and generous opp tition irritates them to 
rage; but even infamy will not iave thofe whom they fucceed in te rifving. 
They contider Prutlia, for example, whofe neutrality has been fo diaf- 
trous fo Europe, as a mere prefect, fibject to their orders, with whom 
they find it convenient to keep terms at prefent whilii they have till fome 
generous enemy to dread or to contend with, but whole pulijlanmnity I 
have often heard them defpife. His fate, in fpite ofall his tervile ‘acqui- 
efcence, would not be long doubtful nor difficult of decilion, were every 
other barrier previoully dilpofed of. 

20. The following circumiiances are, I believe, well known, as they 
jultly excited the ationifhment of all Europe, and they are of uch acom- 
plexion as to require nocomment. A number of emigrants, among whom 
was Pichegru, had taken reiuge at Bareuth, which ow belongs to the 
King of Prullia; they were men peculia:ly obnoxious to Buonaparté; and 
J mean not to quefiion his right to require their being diimited, and I 
will even grant that if he could have proved that they were car. ying on 
any dangerous plot againit France, the King of Pratha, beiig at peace with 
that couniry, was bound to comply. But tho’e men were litevally ieized, 
made prifoners, and treated as criminals, without ben.g convidled of an 
crime, by an order from Paris. “Whe Prutiian gove;snment iad the pufilla- 
nimily to execute that order in July 1801; but that it lueral'y came from 


Paris was proved to me by undeniable evidence at the (me, in the near 


neighbourhood of Bareuth; and Pichegru in particular narrowly e!caped, 
by information, not fiom the capital of Pruflia, but from the metropohs 
of France. Nothing has yet been proved againii thole men, though there 
was doubtle!s every di‘poiition on the part of their illiberal periecutors, 
had there been any criminality on theirs; onthe contrar,, they have 
loudly aflerted and clearly proved their innocence, in a man y appeal 
to ali Eyrope.. Such a humiliation as Pruffa {yfered in this miiance, and 
fuch humiliations as ihe iuflers every day are more di/afirous to that coun- 
try than the moft bloody war; yet the nations of Europe in general, and 
Prufia in particular, feem difpored to fubmit to every podible hamiliation 
on the part ef the rude upiiart of Corlica, and think them elves armply re- 
paid by, what aggravates a thouland fold theiz humiliation, r. ceiving a (hare 
of his abominable robberus. Were I a fovereign, | would fubmit toa 
thouland deaths before | wou'd (ubmit to fuch dithonour: were I a fubjeét 
of any of thoig degraded nations, I would never cea lo exclaim agauitt 
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their fhameful acquiefcence, either till [ loft my life in the caufe, or fue, 
ceeded in freeing my country from infamy worfe than death. 

2}. I think it pfoper to mention ftill two other facts, though they oc. 
curred previous to the creation of the confulate. A German nobleman of 
veracity informed me that General Kleber, being ftationed in Weftphalia, 
took up his refidence in the houfe of a near relation of his, and made ufe 
of every thing as if it had heen his own; one day, after every thing had 
been confumed ‘in the moft fcandalous manner, he ordered the nobleman 
to have a dinner ready next day for forty perfons, to which he replied, 
that the General muft well know that the thing was utterly impoffible, as 
every thing in the houfe, and on the eftate, had been ufed or deftroyed, 
Kleber coolly and fatyrically replied, ** Sir, if I do not find every thing to- 
morrow as | have ordered it, you fhall receive forty handfome touches of a 
good rod for the amufement of my forty guetts.” The gentlemanly Ge. 
neral, and his banditti, were obliged to retreat next morning, or his threat 
would certainly have been put in e: ecution. 

22. The infamous decree againft granting quarter to the Englith and 
Hanoverian troops laft war is well Known, ‘That decree (though it has 
been denied) was executed in feveral inftances. I have feen perfons who 
were cye witnefles of ils execution, and the confular gazcttes have been 
recommending the fame atrocious line of condu€t even now. ‘The in- 
famous Talleyrand, when obliged to quit England, loudly atlerted at Ham- 
burgh, in the hearing of a gentleman from whom I had it, that the Britith 
nation fhould not exift two years ; that its total defiruGion alone could bring 
Europe to that fituation to which they were determined to bring it. And 
what are you to expeét of a people who, like the French, tamely fubmit 
to all this injuflice ? Who'can fubmit to the execution of men who do their 
duty and defend their country, and who can, without a murmur, fight the 
battles of the moft diabolical ambition which ever difgraced humanity? 
Had any vigour, any fenfe of juftice, ftill remained in France. they would 
have refifted tle imprifonment of the Englith, alike contrary to the law of 
nations, and to formal and official promifes. Should their villainous def- 
pot now take it into his head to order thefe fame Englith, fo unjuftly de- 
tained in France, to execution, to avenge fome difgrace to his arms, I 
fhould not, in their prefent degraded ttate, expect to hear a murmur 
againft fo odious a meafure. Jn various parts of Germany, during the latt 
war, the peafants who were affembled by authority to defend their coun- 
try, and who often did excellent fervice, were, when taken prifoners, pub- 
Vicly hanged, with every mark of infamy: at that time there were men 
who difapprove of, and dared to difobey fuch orders ;—at pretent I do not 
believe that any man in the whole country would dare to difobey, or 
openly to difapprove of fach an order if it pieafe the tyrant to give it 
A German of undoubted veracity aifured me, that he had feen eighteen 
peafants executed in the ftreets of Frankfort; their leader, though but 4 
common boor, was a man of a ftrong mind, and they ai fuffered wi h atto- 
nifhivg magnanimity. “Their leader cried out from the feaffold, “ Wretch- 
ed robbers, you think to terrify and bumiliate us by all this parade of 
wanton and atrocious cruelty, but we are con{cious of having done out 
duty; you have felt the force of our arms, and though we have not been 
finally fuceefstul, we have cone our couptry fome fervice ; we are better 
pleafed thus tg die than to live,under your infamous dominion, and in the 
difyrace and ruin of our native land. But we hope that our {piriis may yet 
be permitted to fee our beloved countrymen tarh vpon you, and aa 
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gmple vengeance of the atrocions ruffians who could coolly condemn us to 
an ign minious death for having pertormed the moft facred of dutics,” 


Britons! 


I fhould fill many volumes were I to aitempt to colleé& and to detail to 
all the villainies, great and petty, all tbe murders, thefts, cruelties, 
and hypocrify of which 1 have had. the moft ample proofs in the very 
countnes where they were committed. he faéts | have now prefumed to 
lay before you are not numerous, nor are they all marked with that charac- 
ter which ftrikes the mind with inftantaneous horror— but ! am inclined 
jo think them not leis important on that account ;-they have not yet, 
as far as I know, been generally detailed, and they are. . think, peculiarly 
calculated to prove to the fulleft conviétion that the defpot of France, even 
in his fairett colours, and amidft his fairett pretences, is alia lie—that he 
js the enemy not of Great Britain alone, but of France ittelt, and of the 
whole human race, and that he peculiarly detefts England, only becaute 
fhe alone, amidft a world of willing or fubjefted flaves, has fiood betore 
him in the gap, and has prevented him from Jaying humanity completely 
roftrate at his feet. The littl ungenerous mind which can yet refent 
the oppofition of an humble bifhop, the fallen Eleéctor of ‘Lreves, is irritated 
beyond all bounds againft the generous nation which alone has thrown up 
a barrier againfi his wild ambition. Could he annihilate every thing in 
our ifland, and deftroy every trace of our exifience, he would do it with 
the fame malignant pleafure that Satan is reprefented as torturing the 
damned. Like a public robber there are no bounds to his rapacity while 
any thing yet remains. In anticipation he would be fatistied wi h this ad- 
dition and with that—bat he has no fooner acquired bis wiih, tan another 
and another ftill fucceeds, and he would facrifice, without hefitation, balf 
the human race te be left undifputed defpot of the reft—to be the foli tary 
taik-matter of degraded humanity. 

We are all under great obligations to thofe zealous individuals among us, 
who have of late fo laudably exerted themielves to exhibit to us, in all ther 
native horrors, the dreadful confequences of a fuccefsful invafion of this 
country by the unprincipled enemy we have to deal with. ‘ihe real caufe 
of the war, my friends, is neither an ifland here nor an ifland there— but 
it is a rooted hatrei of our profperity exifting in the government of France, 
anda diabolical refolation on their part of deflioying our power and our 
privileges, by fecret intrigue in time of peace, and brutal force uniied to 
wMirigue in. time of war. During the reign of anarchy amoug them they 
laboured to overturn our confiitution by the introduction of their} tended 
liberty ; and their motives were, be aufe our well regulated ficedom and 
jufily balanced. government formed the fevereft fatiie on the ebfurd and 
enarchical chaos which they had reased. ‘The Confal having Succeeded 
in eftablifhing a folitary detpotifm, the jult freedom of our continuation 
became equally obnoxious to bim, and he adtually deicanted tn his Moent- 
teur on the means of forcing us to adopt a fyfiem ef. government nore 
analogous, to thofe of the refi of Europe. it is fearcely neecfory to re- 
mark, that what is equaliy obnoxiovs tp the partizans ef anarchy, anc to 
the fateilites of defpotifm, muft he within, the bapp) medium, ond that 
both have afforded us, without intendiag it, a valuable eu! vgn on oar 
co: ftitution and government. 

But the rage of the French againtt, our, nation is not wholly to be attri- 
buted to the revolution. Some refilefs men amongit them bad {worn our 
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defiru&ion long before, and the affiftance granted to the Americans was q 
part of the fyttem formed for our ruin- Even then, as appears from the 
private corre{pondence of fome of their agents lately publifhed, they confi. 
dered our greatnefs as artificial, and reflecting on the tmallnefs of our fiand- 
ing army, they were confident that they could eafily effe& the conguett of 
our country, and they were conftantly employed even in the profoundeft 
peace in contemplating and furthering the execution of this darling pro 

« Thefe princijles and thefe proje&s have been adopted by the revo- 
utionifts with ardour, and are now carried further than they ever were, 
They affe& to hold our power in the utmoft poiflible contempt, and though 
they pretend fometimes to talk of rifk, they confider, in fa@, that fuccefs 
is inevitable whenever their great nation, containing three times the num- 
ber of inhabitants, fhall be able to attack our little nation on our own 
ground, as we are only great, they fay, by artifice and in our navy. Now, 
my friends, we muft once for al] take the liberty of proving to thofe gen. 
tlemen, that we can be great by Jand as well as by fea. ‘They have been 
fpeculating on our weaknefs, and we muil furnifh them with a practical 
proof of our ftreng:h; we muft venture to tell them in our plain blunt 
way, that we will never owe our exiftence to their favour or lenity; that 
the rank we hold in Europe was acqnired by the induttry, the exertions, 
and the talents of our anceftors, and that we tec! it to be in our power, as 
it is our duty, to tranfmit to our children what our fathers tran{mitted 
to us. 

It is, however, very true that our ftanding army has never kept pace 
with thofe of furronnding nations, becautfe our conftitution, like all free 
confiitations, is jealous of military power, ‘Ibe King of Prullia, whofe 
@ominions contain only nine millions of fouls, has a ftanding army of 
more than 300,000 men. There are, probably, fifteen millions of fouls in 
Great Britain and Ireland, yet it would be impoflible to have a ftanding 
army of that magnitude amongit us, and our infular fituation and naval 
faperiori y render it lefs necetlary. The freedom of our conftitution, the 
mildnefs of our government, and the general eafe and profperity of our 
people, render it much more difficult to raife a large fanding army among 
us than in nations where they are raifed by con{cription, and where the 
general mifery and want of employment are fuch as to render the army a 
refource. No man among us can be forced to take arms for foreign fervice, 
The militia, which is raifed by ballot, and in the moft mild and equitable man- 
ner, is intended for our internal defence only in time of war. But even this 
force, though greatly augmented, and, above all, with the Jate important ad- 
dition of the army of retcrve, is far from being equal to the exigencies of the 
times, and the prefent circumftances of Kurope. ‘I he general indultry and com- 
merce of the country would render it both impolitic and difattrous to with 
draw entirely from produ@tive labour the fame proportion of men as are 
ordinarily kept in arms in other nations. It is for thefe reafons (for all 
thefe circumftances are well known in. France) that the confular agents 
Jook with fo much confidence to the fucce{s of an invafion. They call us 
a nation of merchants and cowards, and becaufe we are really more at- 
tached to peace, and to the arts of peace, than any other nation on the 
globe, they have the infolence to conclude, that we are totally unfit for 
war, and that it belongs to them to reduce us to the level for which they 
dare to fay nature intended us. Inured to fcenes of blood, mifery, and 
carnage, and refting their power and greatnefs on bratal force, they have 
no idea of that power and greatneis which are trom the diffufion of in- 
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dufiry, the extenfion of commerce, and the progreflive improvement of fo- 
cial life. Our greatnefs is founded on the happinefs of our country, and 
on the comforts enjoyed by the individuals who compofe it. Their-power, 
and the greatnefs of a few individuals among them, are founded on the 

oans of fultering humanity, and the wreichednets of millions. ‘lhefe 

oans and this wretchednefs they cannot always avoid hearing and feeing, 
and when they reflect on the contratt which we_exhibit, their pride is 
doubly galled, and they are determined to reduce us toa fituation ftill more 
wretched than their own. 

Never was the dignity of the Britifh empire fo rudely attacked; never 
was the honour of a great, a generous people fo golsly inluited, Having 
fucceeded in conquering either by art or arms, by torce or humiliation, every 
other {tate in Europe, they have dared to think they had allo conquered us; 
they have dared to fay that they conquered and gave us peace; that we 
were no longer able to cope with them fingle-handed ; that with one bold 
effort they could annihilate us for ever, and that of neceflity we held our 
exiftence of their bounty and moderation. Britons, this is galling: lau- 
guage; I know you feel it,and feeling it I know you will an{wer the vile 
calemny as it ought to be anfwered._ A {pirit worthy of our aycient fame 
and of the ineftimable bleffings we enjoy now glows in every breait from 
the Land’s-End to the Orkneys. The found of this {pirit will reach diliant 
nations ; will gradually re-animate profirate humanity ; will appal the puny, 
irritable tyrant, who holds the world in chains, and will throw fome damp on 
the vogtibentie of thofe mean wretches who fofter his frenzies and ave ever 
ready to execute the orders of his difordered brain. Uncommon exertions 
are now imperioully called for, and the honourable call is zealoully obeyed 
inevery corner of our ifland. Every individual ts now deeply convinced 
that it has become necetlary, once for all, to organife a fyflem of delence 
which fhall fet us at eafe internally for ever, and which thall leave at the 
difpofition of the executive power, the whole or fuch a part of the ttanding 
army as may be neceflary for the general interefts of the empire. Such is 
the fyftem of the levy ex masse, which now forms a law of the land, but 
which Britifh courage and Britith zeal will render a lervice of perfect 
freedom. 

It is impofible, in the conduét of human affairs, to conceive any thing 
more interefting or more fublime than this patriotic union of the government 
and people of a great nation, in defence of every ting that is dear and fa 
cred in human fociety ; to fee the freeborn men of all de!criptions 0: a great, 
happy, and united kingdom, leaving the puriuiis of indutiry, and undergo- 
ing, with the common army, the fatigues of war jor the jublime purpo e of 
leaving to their polterity the independence and greatne s they inherited from 
their anceftors. The Miniter who refolved upon this magnanimous lyfiem, 
and the people by whofe aclive zeal it is now carrying into effect, equally 
merit the gratitude of every Briton, and will delerve the gratitude oi our 
lateft pofterity. We are fet at the prefent period, as it were, upon an emi- 
nence, and from that eminence we are called upon to {peak the language of 
modeft but revolute greatnels, which alone becomes the characier of our nae 
tion. Appearing, as we fhall foon do (as a nation completely aumed) we 
are called upon to tell that man—that Buonaparté—that infolent, domineer- 
ing, haughty uptiart, to whom the French nation and the greater part of 
Europe, fo tamely, fo meanly crouch, that Britoas never wrll be slaves; 10, not 
if he fucceed in uniting to his own, all the flaves in Europe againii us. 

It has lung been the policy of the French, by every {pecies o! foul and 

malignant 
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malignant calumny, to excite the hatred and envy of: Europe againft this 
nation, and by calling to their aid the meaty and fordid pailions to blind the 
nations to their t/uetl interelt. Buonaparte has no account to give of the 
public money aud private property he iqucezes fiom bis own and other 
mations, and he has al.vays employed immen/e fums in corrupting the agents 
of power in forcign countries But ‘uppofe he were to lucceed by falihood 
and corruption, in uniting againig us, ouce again, the northern nations, bes 
caule we exercile an ancient and undowoted right, whilit they meanly over. 
look his involving other neutral fates im his quarrel, by brutal force: let 
us ftand the thock and make it decifive. Let us prove to this in‘olent ca- 
lumniator, that not only are we able to fight him fingle handed, but all thole 
mean powers al{o whom he fhall find it neceflary to cajole, or be able to force 
to co-operate with him. Yes, my friends, if neceilary, we muft and will 
ftand the hock, and give Europe a lefion which fhe will not probably for- 
get for centuries tocome. We muft not, we will not, hold our exifience at 


the nod of any man, or power, of combinationof powers. The nations of 


Europe envy us; they envy our prolperity and the liberties by which we have 
acquired it. Let us take the vengeance of noble minds and force them to 
acknowledge that we merit our bleffings by the energy,with which we are 
determined to defend them. Let us thew ourfelves worthy of the confi 
tution which diftinguilhes us among the nations, by rallying round it with 
the vigor of our ancetiors; and let us fwear before the God of battles and. 
the country that gave us birth, that uo foreign nation, and above all, France, 
our eternal enemy and vindictive rival, fhall ever dominate in this ifland, 
whilft a dsop of Britith blood remains unfpilt. | 

It has been jutily remarked that in times of great difficulty and danger, 
the differences of rank, which are fo neceffary and uleful in civil life, and 
even diflance of place, in a great meafure, difappear or are forgotten. We 
all feel, on fuch occafions, like men belonging to one family, to whom dif 
ferent offices and places are allotted for common convenience, but among 
whom the fake is literally, and, in faét, the fame, and in which the inte- 
reft and fafety of each fenfibly affect all the others. The inhabitants of the 
Orkneys and of the Land’s-End, of London and of Inverne(s, are mutually 
intereiied in each other’s fafety, and mutually attached to each other’s wel- 
fare. The Prince on the throne has, in faét, the fame intereft with the pea- 
fant in his cottage, and the peafant with the prince. The lives, the pro 
perty, the honour, and the independence of all are equally at flake, and all 
are equally interefied to defend them. The Duke of Norfolk has a princely 
income when compared with my humble pittance; but my pittance 1s as 
dear, as important Lo me, as well protected by the laws, and in its juft propor- 
tion, as ufeful to the fate, as his abundance; and the lofs, ~vere we both to 
lofe what we pofle(s, that by which we maintain ourfelves and thofe who 
depend on us, would, in fact, be equal on both fides: I lofe my all, and he 
can lofe no more. The rich and the poor, therefore, the high and the lew, 
the governor and the governed, the monarch and his fubje¢ts, the prince, the 
peer, and the peafant, have but one common intereft, and muft be found, 
if it be nevetlary to defend that intereft with our blood, fighting in the fame 
ranks, fomein one flation and fome in another, as brethren aud friends.— 
What can be more interefting or more fublime, I repeat it, than to fee the 
freeborn men of a great nation marching voluntarily, and with enthufiaim, 
with the regular army, like © many Seatlires and children of the fame fa 
mily, againtt the favage mercenary hordes whom the love of plunder and 
the thirli of defolation may bring to their fhores? I never fee a bedy 4 
Volunteers in arms without great emotion, without feeling my eyes fufful 
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with tears, tears of joy, admiration, and refpe@; I view, I contemplate 
thofe men with the intereit of a brother, and though arrayed in robes of 
war, | coniider them as men of peace, whom imperious necetlity alone has 
compelled to wield the {word of vengeance, ik who e principles and vi- 
gor mut render them terrible indeed to the banditti whoie wild prefump- 
tion occalioned the atlociation as men of war, if that bandittt fhail afford 
them the opportunity, 

In fome of the ‘papers late'y addreffed to you, you have been told, that 
inftead of taxes you would have endless contributions, were the French to 
be fuccefsful; that inflead of a part they would take the whole. Thave my- 
felftoo furnished you with fome facts by which you may judge of their abo- 
minable conduct, and the villains have themielves boatted, and {till affert, 
that they mean to involve the whole nation in total and irretrievable ruin, 
becaufe we have dared to exhibit the geuerous flame of freedom and inde- 

endence, and affert our undoubted right to the rank we have fo long en- 
joyed among the nations. But lL will go further and fay, that when our ho- 
nour and exiitence as an independent people, are at ftake, all cold calcula- 
tion of comparative intere{ts is unworthy of the Britiih charaéter. With 
our independence we thould indeed be deorived ofevery thing that men cat 
and dught to hold dear in focial life. -But were it poflible for a moment to 
fuppole the contrary, and that by fubmitting (I can fcarcely write the odious 
words) to become the flaves of France, our taxes even might be leflened, 
and our focial comforts little abridged, is there a Briton fo mean, fo* con- 
temptible, fo unworthy of his nation and his name, as would fubmit even on 
{uch conditions, were they within the bounds of poflibility, to have his coun 
try effaced from the lift of nations,—become the forry province of a Pubs. 
power? No, were we flayes as we are free, were we poor as we are rich, 
miferable as we are happy, fill am I perfuaded that the men of this ifland 
would difdain to receive, as mafter, any foreign power on earth, whatever 
hypocritical pretences they might make ; and above all would they difdain 
to acknowledge as their matter a nation with a little Corfican at their head, 
which we have fo ofien humbled in the duft when led on by their moft il- 
lufirious monarchs. If there be any fuch wretch in the empire, any mean, 
cold-blooded ca'culator, who would prefer flavery to death, and could bear 
the thought of breathing his native air while containinated by a foreign yoke, 
and that the yoke of France, let him depart, let him leave the ranks which 
he difgraces: we could not die in that man’s company. Our forefathers of war 
frof never dreamed of compromifing with dionour: the freedom and 
blefings which wé ‘enjoy beyond all that ever was enjoyed in any age or 
nation, exifted not in the times of our Edwards, our H. nrtes, our Rivzabethe, 
but even then our brave, our illultrious anceftors difdained to bow beneath 
a foreign yoke, and if they did not tranfmit to their children the liberties 
they aflerwards acquired, at leaft they left them free from the wer't, the 
moit humiliating of evi's, furcign bondage. Nay more, they refolutely cer- 
tied Britifh vengeance to ihe very heart of the nation which now dares fo 
threaten us with total deftru@ion. Too long have we been fubjeé, my 
friends, to this infolence ; too long have we been doomed to hear that weare 
indebted folely for our {afety to the fea which furrounds our ifland, and to 
the fleets which guard our Coafts, and it is now high time to prove that we 
ere not the degenerate race they take us for; that theugh we nafural’y and 
ardently love peace, and are the enemies of war-—- becau‘e the former 
1s nece!lary, and the latter injurious to our habitual purfutts—we can fub- 
mit to any thing rather than to difhonour, and to hear it infultingly and falfe- 
ly a‘lerted, that we owe our very exiftence to the ¢ lemency of france, or to 
the fortuitous circum {tance of our infular fituation. 
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I tru it is not neceary, my countrymen, at the prefent period, thong) 
it can never be impertinent at any timedo warn you againtt factious men, 
if any fuch fhould yet exilt among us, to beleech you to treat with jut 
contempt all hollow infinuations and calumnious reports, calculated to 
niflead, or intended to fow divifion among you, fhould any fuch be circu. 
Jated. I know you are all ready to cry out that fuch men, if any there 
are amongit us, muit be inco:rigibly abandoned, who, after what has 
pailed in Kurope within the lait twelve years, and feeing as they mutt fee 
the di afirous itate of the nations around us, the unprincipled conduct and 
abandoned purpofes of our enemies, can pre'uine, by the flighte ‘urmi’ 
or the moit driant allufion to fubjects of internal difpute, to damp your 
courage or retard your zeal and exertions in the glorious caule which ani 
mates usall, Sure [ am if any fuch vile attempt fhould be made, that your 
go xl fenfe will compleicly fruftrate it, and that the delcendants of the men 
who fought at Cregy, Prictiens, Agincourt, and Blenheim,—the brethren, the 
contemporaries of the gallant army of Zgysz, will exhibit themfelves in 
this great and glorious conteit, every way wortliy of their ancient and of 
theic recent fame ; and that they will now teach France, and if it be ne- 
ceary all Europe, a letion which they may remember for ages yet to come. 

The Brittih empire at the prefent moment forms, as it were, a {pectacle 
to the univerie, All eyes are fixed upon us; and the page of hiftory, which 
the events of the prelent period are deliined to fill, will be referred to by 
the late!t pofierity as the moft important in our annals, or in the annals. of 
the world. Our deareft interefts call aloud for our beft, our unanimous, 
our molt zealous exertions. But in our fate is alfo involved the fate of 
humanity. By a fucceifion of the moft difaitruus events and of the molt 

ufillanimous abfurdity,, Europe has been bound in chains, is fubjected to 
the uniparing defpotiim, the galling infolence of men of blood, whofe vil- 
lainy can be equalled only by their_falihood and hypocrify, Our fubjec- 
tion alone is wanting to the winding up of the fatal tragedy, and they 
have {worn it with the malignity of damned {pirits. 

This villainous, this diretul purpofe of their heart accomplifhed, the hu- 
man race is inevitably doomed for ages to flavery worle than ten thoufand 
deaths; the goodly fabric which has been raifed on Britifh ground by the 
induftry, the talents, and the virtues of our anceftors, would be laid for 
ever in the duit, and perhaps blotted out by the tyrant’s hand from the 
records of hifiory. Such is the awful profpect on which we ate bound to 


fix our eyes, that we may be fully animated with that fpicit, which along, . 


under the guidance of heaven, can prevent it; that we may refolutely de- 
termine not only not to kils the tyrant’s fatal rod, but to erect a monu- 
ment to liberty and independence, more durable than brafs; to found it in 
and cement it with the impious blood of the tyrant and his flaves, and to 
engrave on it together with the names and exploits of our illufirious bre 
thren, who {hall fall in the glorious conte/t, an in{cription whieh {hall ar- 


reft the attention, excite the admiration, and command the gratitude of 


our own pofierity, and of mankind to the latelt period of the world. 

Such, my fellow-countrymen and friends, is the animating, the grand, 
the fublime purpofe for which we are now imperioufly called upon by eve 
ty motive which can influence generous minds to come on in aid of our 
government, and in defence of every thing that is dear and honourable, 
and interefiing, in civil and in focial life; it is, that with one bold, una 
nimous, refolute, well-compacted, and unwearied exertion, we may fave 
ovr country, and free the world from chains. 

London, Aug. 6, 1803. A BRITON. 

N.B. This Sheet will be printed feparately, and may be had of tle Publifhers, price 34. 
or 2s Od. per duzew for diitsibution, 
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Tableau des Etats Danois. Par Jean Pierre Catteau. 3tom. 8Svo, 
A Paris, chez Treuttel et Wurtz, et a Strafburg. 102. 
A View of the Danifh States. By Jolin Peter Catteau. | 


NDER the dire&tions of the celebrated Bitanbé, Member 
of the National Inftitute of France, the author of the fol- 
lowing work applied his mind to the confideration of the laws, infli- 
tutions, and ufages of the Northern nations, a fubject that previoufly 
had attraéted but little attention, ‘To this he was ftrongly prompted 
by the celebrity which had been acquired by thofe who had engaged 


in works of a fimilar nature, and the immenfe advantages which . ee 
| fociety had derived from their labours. In purfuance of his plan 
: Minfieur Catteau vifited the Darith dominions, and examined every 
3 thing moft worthy of engaging the attention of a philofopher with | 
| unwearied diligence. “Lhe refult has been the work now under con- ot 
fideration. As this appears to us to be a work of uncommon merit, 4 
. we fhall enter into a more particular examination of its plan and con- 
. tents than otherwife we fhould have thought neceilary. , 
. In the Introduction, the author gives a fummary view of the hif- i 
tory of that paft of the north of Europe formerly known by the name | 
| of Scandinavia, now divided into Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
At the time when Rome came to be governed by emperors, thefe | 
| regions were conquered by a people emigrating from the Borifthenes heal 
‘ and Tanais, and the Aborigines were foon incorporated with their Tes 
» BP conquerors. By the anarchy and ambition that generally prevail ele 
; among the chiefs of barbarous nations, Scandinavia was divided into pitts 
) three diftinét kingdoms, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, which . 
,.fm Were however foon after united. After the death of the famous f 4 
; Indbrock, afeparation again took place. His fon, Swenon, fubdued i 
* B Norway, and part of England, which was completely conquered by | 
1 Canute the Great. England recovered its freedom under the reign of ‘Shia 
/ Hardi Canute, the fon of the laft. In the 18th century, the duchies ah 
r of Slefwig and Holftein, in the north of Germany, were conquered. a 
"i Valdomer the Firft, in the 14th century, united Norway to Denmark. 
His daughter, Margaret, conquered Sweden, which in the 16th cena, | 
4 tury recoveyed its liberty, under the renowned Guilavus Vafa. Nore Heat 
3 Way, after various chanzes of fortune, was finally rendered a province ipl | 
r of Denmark. The author having then adverted to the epochs of the ate | 
, Various conquefts and eftablifhments of the Dancs in Alia, Africa, ae q 
’ and America, proceeds to the more peculiar obje@t of his work, and Mea | 
e enters into a philofophical examination of the fubjcéls which natu- Wak 
pal ‘ Op wWcal CxXamil , S WHicn natu ii 
tally occur under the following heads. | oi 
APPENDIX, VOL. XV. Gg | 
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The reader's attention is dire€led to the geographical and phyfical 
qualities of the foil of Denmark, its form of government, its admi. 
niftration, the inftitutions conneéted with the government, the laws, 
civil and criminal, with the manner of adminittering juftice, the mi- 
litary fyflem, comprehending the army and navy, the revenue and 

ublic expenditure, the population, the productive induftry, compre. 
leads the chace, fifheries, and extra&tion of mineral fubitances, the 
manufactures, the commerce, internal and external, ufeful eftablith. 
ments and hofpitals, the feligion, education, language, character, 
and manner of the Danes, with the ftate of fciences and arts among 
them. 

We are forry that the limits within which we are neceffarily cone 
fined prevent us from fo minutely inveftigating each of thefe heads as 
their importance demands. ‘The foundation of the Danifh foil, in 

eneral, according to our author, is granite, covered with a mixture 
of chalk and gravel in the middle, with, for the moft part, a furface 
compofed of potter’s earth, fand, and calcareous earth ; the appear- 
ance of the country is in general pleafing, interfperfed with hills and 
valleys of confiderable fertility. Every part of it exhibits proofs of 
the prodigious revolutions occafioned by inundations. The climate 
is, generally {peaking, moift, and rheumatic complaints are confe- 
quently very frequent. ‘The foil of the duchies of Slefwig and Hol- 
ftein, fituated in the middle of Denmark proper, is much of the fame 
nature with that of Denmark. A great part of jt is taken in from 
the fea, which, in gngJeavouring to recover its ancient limits, often 
occafions terrible inundations. Norway is alfo expofed to dreadful 
devattations from the torrents and ftorms. But the climate both there 
and in Jutland, to which it appears once to have been joined by an 
ifthmus, is lefs rigorous than might be imagined. ‘The author 
proceeds to defcribe the other parts of the Danifh dominions, their 
produtions, and the changes which they have undergone from va- 
rious caufes, fuch as earthquakes, volcanoes, and inundations. On 
the coafts of Norway, the fithermen {till retain their legend, concemn- 
ing the enormous kraken, and a fea worm of the breadth of a thread, 
and upwards of a hundred forfes in length, It need fcarcely be re- 
marked, that the exiftence of both thefe animals is much doubted 
by naturalilts. 

The form of government at firft, as generally happens in the rude 
ages of fociecty, was extremely fimple. The people ailembled every 
year, and enaéted Jaws which were executed by a chofen chief and 
a few citizens, who prefided under him as judges. But wars and in- 
equality of fortune foon introduced honourable diftin@tions, and pri- 
vileges which were afterwards employed to enflave the people. The 
nobles and clergy tyrannized over both king and fubje&ts, and fold the 
peafants, along with their lands, as part of the ftock. Several at- 
tempts were made by the people to recover their freedom, and by the 
king to circumfcribe the power of the nobility and clergy ; but, as 
the crown was elective, the nobles always obliged the fovercign whom 


they 
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they chofe to fign articles, fo that all thefe attempts failed of fuccefs 
till ‘a year 1660. The minds of the people at that time were irri- 
tated againft the nobility, by the difgraceful defeats which they had 
fuffered from the Swedes. An aflembly of the {tates was called, by 
which the abfolute power was lodged in the crown, and the throne 
declared hereditary. Several privileges were flill continued to the 
nobility, but the people were relieved from the moft intolerable part 
of their yoke. ‘The adminiftration of the government is committed 
to nine departments, the particular range of each being denoted by 
its name. ‘The counfellorfhip of Denmark and Norway has the 
moft extenfive jurifdiction. The interpretation of laws, litégated 
privileges, patents, letters of nobility, pailports, the care of the pub= 
lic archives, &c. &c. belong to this council. The fecond is the 
German counfellorfhip, for admini tering the concerns of the duchies 
of Slefwig and Holftein. ‘The other feven are, the Chamber of 
Rents, the Chamber of Cultoms, the College of Geveral Q2conomy 
and Commerce, the College of War, the College of Admiralty, the 
Department for Foreign Affairs, and the College of Finances. The 
King’s Privy Council is compofed of the prefidents of each of thefe 
departments, and whom elfe the king may pleafe to nominate. Since 
the revolution of 1660, the country has been gradually divided into 
bailiwicks. Denmark proper has eighteen bailiwicks, each compre- 
hending feveral diftricts. Norway is divided into four grand bailiwicks, 
each comprehending feveral ordinary bailiwicks and diftrits. The 
duchies of Slefwig and Holitein are governed by a Governor-general, 
and are both divided into bailiwicks, each being again fubdivided into 
diftri&s. Iceland is divided into four quarters, fubdivided into nine- 
teen diftri€ts, the whole being governed by a grand bailey and two 
ordinary ones. The people appear to retain a remnant of republi- 
canifm, by affembling once a year to iflue ediéts, patents and con- 
tracts. The ifles of Ferro are divided into fix diftriéts, and have an 
annual general affembly in the fame manner as Iceland. 

Greenland is divided into two infpeCtorats, each fubdivided into 
diftrias. The Afian, African, and American fettlements are under 
the adminiftration of governors. There was a fevere cenfurefhip in 
Denmark about the middle of the laft century, which was confider- 
ably relaxed towards the clofe. ‘The prefent laws in this refpect are 
thefe. ‘To attempt or provoke a change in the conftitution, is liable 
to the punifhment of death. To excite an infurreétion, isdeath. To 
{peak againft the monarch or government, or to endeavour to fap the 
foundations of natural religion or Chriftianity, is punifhable with 
banifhment: 

Among the inftitutions conne&ted with government the hereditary 
nobility are diftinguifhed by peculiar privileges. In Denmark, and 


_ the duchies, convents are eltablifhed for the admiffion of both males 


and females who have no fortune. In thefe convents they are nei- 
ther bound by vows nor fubjected to any extraordinary reftraints, 
There are three orders of chivalry, viz. that of the Elephant, tound- 
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ed in the time of the Crufades, occafioned by a Dane killing ay 
elephant: that of Danbrog, initituted upon occafion of the Danes 
being rendered fuccefsful in a battle by an appearance from heaven; 
and that of the Perfecé? Union, founded by Margaret, upon her mar- 
riage with Chriftian the V ith. The gradations of rank are ftrily 
obferved, and none but natives are by law admitted to charges or 
offices of importance. 

Te Danith laws are chiefly founded upon the fimple principles of 
the original inhabitants, without any mixture of the Roman or Jatti- 
nian code, Thefe have, at different periods, undergone various al- 
terations and improvements. “Che manner of their adminiftration at 
prefent is 2s follows. The inferior tribunals are compofed of a judge 
and an aifeflor, who are affilted by four refpeGable peafants. ‘Thefe 
affizes are holden in the feveral diftri€ts once every month. In the fe- 
cond inftance there are five tribunals in Denmark, each com pole :d of 
two judges, which alfo fit once every month, and receive appeals from 
the lowercourts. In ede there is a fuperior tribunal eftablithed 
in each of the four grand bailiwicks. There is in the capital an aulic 
chamber for the trial of flate crimes ; and a court, called Bogret, for 
the inferior officers of the king’s houfhold, befides thofe courts called 
Farldoms and Baronies. From all of thefe an appeal lies to the 
fupreme tribuna il, which is compofed of judges partly noble, partly 
plebeian, This is the laft inftance. The King is fuppofed to be 
prefent in perfon, and the advocates addrefs the “throne. It is the 
fpirit of the Danithe laws to diminifh fees. Liberal falaries are ap- 
pointed for the judges, who regulate the expences of procefs. ‘Tor- 
ture is now never ufed at all, or only in extraordinary cafes. The 
laws of Denmark are rec ened, upon the whole, wife, juft, and 
fimple, both in their nature and adminiftration, ‘T hofe of the duchies, 
however, are more complicated. 

The army, at firft, according to the fpirit of the feudal times, was 
furnifhed by the feudatories of the Crown. Since the revolution of 
1660,: it has been railed and paid by the King. The militia of the 
country confifts of 20,000 men ; thofe of Denmark and the duchies 
being exercifed for one month in the year, and thofe of Norway 
twelve days. “he whole eftablifhed force, at prefent, including mi- 
litia, and regulars, is about 60,000 men, nearly one third of which 
is cavalry. 

At the beginning of the year 1801, the marine force of Denmark 
confifted of twenty-two fhips of the line, feventeen veffels without 
imafts, fitteen frigates, four brigs, thirteen armed floops, with a great 
deal of fmaller craft. Several of thefe, however, were deflroyed by 
the Englifh in the late war. 

It was not till after the revolution of 1660, that taxes were im- 
pofed in Denmark on any fixed plan. The revenue of the Danifh 
dominions, arifing from the paflage of the Sound, land-tax, cuftoms, 
confumption, with the dutics on rank, places, and penfions, &c. &c. 
amount to 5,810, 070 rifdales. Thefe, with the revenues ars 
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from the Bank, colonies, forefts, &c. make up a total fum of 7,270,172 
rifdales. The whole of the public expenditure amounts to 6,525,500 
rifdales. “he public debt, both at home and abroad, amounts to 
17,190,946 rifdales, 

The population of Denmark has incieafed rapidly of late. In 
the beginning of the prefent century, the population of Danifh Eu- 
repean dominions was 2,445,000; of the foreign fettlements 92,639, 
making up a total of 2,537,693. 

The produ€tive induftry of Denmark confifls in agriculture, fifhe- 
ries, chace, and extraclion of mineral fubflances. Al!! thefe have of 
late been enceuraged and profecuted with a zeal fuited to their ime 
portance. Agriculture, before the emancipation of the peafants, 
was, as might be apprehended, in the moft deplorable ftate, but by 
the liberal encouragement afforded to the fcience by government and 
diftinguifhed patriots, it has within late years attained a high degree 
of improvement. The temperature of Denmark admits of the cul- 
tivation of all forts of grain, in the fowing of which the foil moft 

eculiar to each is carefully chofen. The foil of Fronie is particu- 
firly fuited to wheat, that of Scland to barley, and that of Rutland 
torye, while peafe, beans, lentils, and potatoes, are cultivated all 
over the country. The feeding of cattle and fheep is a very great 
object of attention in Denmark. This, with the chace and fifheries, 
is a confiderable fource of revenue to the country. ‘The working of 
the mines yields but a very inadequate proht. 

The duchies are extremely flourifhing by reafon of their fituation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the great commercial cities of 
Hamburgh and Lubeck. They abound in cattle of the fincit breed, 
and the horfes of Holitein are reckoned the firft in the world, 

Norway, by its climate and fituation, is lefs favourable to agricul. 
ture, yet a very confiderable.progrefs in this refpect has been made 
in that fcience. Potatoes are cultivated with great fuccefs, The 
Norwegians derive a confiderable revenue from feeding cattle and 
fheep, and trom their fifherics and mines. 

The phyfical calamiiics to which Iceland is expofed is detrimental 
toinduftry. ‘The chief occupations of the inhabitants are the feed. 
ing of theep and cattle, fifhing, and working mines, 

It was not till about the beginning of the laft century that the 
progrefs of commerce and agriculture in Denmark had produced a 
fuficient capital for the eftablifhment of manutactories {a pecics of 
labour which, we apprehend, our author might likewife have termed 
productive). In this refpeét, however, the improvement of Den- 
mark has of late been very rapid, owing to jts fituation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hemburgh, Lubeck, and Brenjen, which have fpread 
induftry and wealth over all the furrounding countries. The num- 
ber of people employed in the Danith manufadtories are compiied 
at 11,839. The princip:l of thefe manuta@ories are fa: broad cloth 
of different qualities, fitk, cotton, leather, refinement of fugar. lari- 
Ware, porcelain, iron, &c, &c. In addition to thefe the duchies have 
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manufadtories for glafs, brafs, and diftilling from grain. Thofe of: 
Norway are for the caiting of metals, for potathes, bottles, &c. &c, 
The internal commerce of Denmark is principally carried on be. 
tween the cities, where, however, it is extremely languifhing, ex. 
cept ina few, fuch as Copenhagen and Elfineur, &c. The com. 
munication between the different diltris is rendered eafy by meang 
of numerous gults and arms of the fea: but the roads, from the 
moiftnefs of the climate and other caufes, are in general very bad, 


In Noiway the internal commerce is.cxtremely aétive along the © 


coaft, but ‘anyuifhes in the interior of the ‘country, as there are ng 
navigable rivers. The commerce of the duchies is very flourithing, 
being tacilftated by feveral navigable rivers and canals, fuch as the 
Elbe and ‘Trave, and the great canal which joins the ocean and Bal- 
tic Sea. 

With regard to the foreign commerce of Denmark, all commo- 
dities, with a very few exceptions, are permitted to be imported upon 
payment of the ordinary duties. All Danifh commodities are alfo 

ermitted to be exported, with the exce ption of wood in certain dif- 
tricts.of Norway. Forcign nations are divided into privileged and 
non- privileged, a diftin€tion founded upon commercial treaties and 
alliances. ‘The former pay only the fame duties as the natives, the 
Jatter confiderably more. The total exports of Denmark amount to 
about 3,067,051 rifdales, their imports to a little more than that fum, 

With refpect to Thé eftablifhments of public utility in Denmark, 
the police of the country is committed to bailiffs; that of the cities, 


to magiltrates. In moft of the cities there are houfes of correction, 


whofe good effeéts are, in a great meafure, counteraéted by bad ma- 
nagement. The fpirit of improvement in this refpeét has of late 
begun to manife(ft itfelf both in thefe and in their prifons, the feeds 


of which improvement were fown by the celebrated Howard of phi-: 


lanthropic memory. The hofpitals and infirmaries are extremely 
numerous, but owing to bad management have rather contributed 
to increafe the number of beggars, of which there are incredible mul- 
titudes. There are a variety of ufetul inftitutions, fuch as focieties 
for preventing the ruin of honeft families, lying-in hofpitals, &c. 
‘the ancient religion of Scandinavia, it is well known, was that 
of the celebrated Odin, eftablithed by that conqueror on the prin- 
ciples of the Eaftern fyftem, but adapted to the warlike chara@er of 
the Northern nations, Chriftianity was firft elablifhed on the banks 
of the Elbe, by Charlemagne, in the ninth céntury. From that 
time the converfion of the North became an obje@ of attention to 
the Chriftian world, but nearly a century elapfed before their pur- 
ofes could be effeGted. The pillars of the Roman Catholic fuper- 
Rition firft began to be fhaken under the reign of Frederic the Firft, 
and the Lutheran retormation foon after was made the eftablifhed 
religion. ‘The principles of toleration were not, however, clearly 
underftood, nor reduced to practice, till the reign of Frederic the 
Fourth, The bifhops at the head of the eftablifhed religion are now 
| : | deprived 
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deprived of all temporal dignities. They muft vifit their diocefes at 
leat once in every three years. The diocefes are divided into dif- 
tris, each diftri& having an arch-prieit, reprefenting the bifhop 
during his abfence, who is chofen by the fuffrages of the paftors of 
the diftrict. ‘The paftors of every diftriG, headed by their arch-priett, 
decide ecclefiaftical caufes in the firft inftance. From this there lies 
an appeal to the general aflembly of the arch-prielts of the diocele, 
headed by the bifhop, which meets once a year, a grand bailiff being 
prefent to reptefent the king. ‘The laft appeal lies to the fupreme 
court, in which bifhops are permitted to fit only on the trial of eccle- 
fiaftical caufes. 

In Denmark the benefices belong promifcuoufly to the land pro- 
prietors, the king, or to the parifhes themfelves: but the whole be- 
nefices of Norway belong exclufively to the king. A perfon of the 
name of ‘Zean [gede, in the beginning of the la{t century, converted 
the Greenlanders, who compute their time from the period ot his 
arrival among them. All religions are tolerated in Denmark that 
do not interfere with the fecurity of its government. 

The education of the Danifh youth was confined to a few eccle- 
fiaftical dogmas till the time of Chriftian the Firlt, who obtained 
permiffion from the Pope to eftablifh an univerfity at Copenhagen. 
This univerfity is well endowed, and attended by upwards of feven 
hundred ftudents, but many improvements are neceilary before it can 
fully anfwer the purpofes of its inftitution. ‘There are feveral other 
fimilar eftablifhments, particularly that of the city of Sora, at the 
diftance of ten miles trom Copenhagen, where the youth are alfo in- 
ftructed in military exercifes. In all the principal cities of Denmark 
there are eftablifhed fchools for the purpofe of teaching the elements 
of fome of the molt ufeful f{ciences, and the ancient languages, e{pe- 
cially the Latin. Each of the fcholars receives a certain fum annu- 
ally, arifing from the revenues belonging to the Church in the times 
of popery. This has been of late much diminithed on account of 
the bad effeéts it produced by attra&ting a great many perfons to the 
{chools who had no intention of continuing their ftudies. Since the 
end of the 17th century, the Danifh proprietors of lands have dif- 
tinguifhed themfelyes by a patriotic zeal in eftablifhing feminaries of 
inftruction in the various diftri@s for the ufe of the peafants, who 
are, in fome meafure, obliged to fend their ‘fons and daughters to 
thefe {chools: all the Danifh writers, however, agree that much re- 
mains to be done in the way of improvement in all thefe feminaries. 
Some excellent eftablifhments have of late been initituted for the pur- 
pofe of initiating the various mafters into the proper plan of com- 
municating inftruction. The feminarics of Norway are much the 
fame as thofe of Denmark, except that as yet they have no univerfity. 
The youth both of Norway and Iceland who with to profecute their 
fludies repair to Copenhagen. The Jatter have been diilinguifhed 
for the regularity of their condu&, and the intenfenefs of their ap- 


plication. 
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Thofe who wifh for a particular account of the language, manz 
ners, and cuitoms of the Danes, we muft refer to the book itfelf, 
Suffice it for us to remark, with our author, that the Danith language 
has a ftrong affinity with the German, though retaining a number of 
idioms peculiar to itfelf. The manners of the ancient Danes haye 
been reprefented as extremely favage, their higheft delight confiftin 
in quafing mead from the fkulls of their enemies. This charaer 
has fince, however, been much foftened by the progrefs of civiliza- 
tion. They are fimple and humane, murder and robbery are ex. 
tremely rare among them, and their manners are, upon the whole, 
much lefs corrupted than might be fuppofed. Their ancient fero. 
city has only dilappeared, however, by degrees, for they ftill want 
that polith and refinement that diftinguifh the Germans. 

The Lapla: ders, who are certainly of the Tartar race, in figure, 
fentiment, and fpirit, form a ftriking contratt to the Norwegians, 
who are evidently of Celtic origin. The charaéter of thefe laft we 
cannot avoid giving in our author’s own words. 


= 


“ Generofity of heart, and elevation of foul, give to the Norwegian a 
tone of freedom and energy. He thinks and {peaks like a freeman who 
knows not what itis to be a flave. He is kind and hojpitable, but his re 
fentment once rouled .6 not eafily afluaged. Of all foreigners he prefers 
the Liaglith, and ttis to their country that he delights to direct his courfe. 
Jt would be dificull to find a race of men more healthy and vigorous than 
thofe of the mountainous difiricis of Norway. There the purity of the aur, 
the great fimplicity of manners, and the habit of labour, give to the 
countenance fhe impreffion of health and contentment. It is there that we 
may meet with phytogn: mies the moit marked, an air the moft lofty, and 
figures the moli advartezeous. The inhabitants attain to a very advanced 
age. Inthe year 1733, four Norwegians, hufbands with their wives, danced 
before the king, whole umied ages amounted to upwards of eight hundred 
years. ‘They icar neither fatigue nor the feverity of the weather, but in 
the middie of winter wander among the woods with their breafts naked, 
and covered with fnow, &c.” | 


The Greenlanders are probably of the fame race with the E/gui- 
maux of North America, whom they refemble both in manners, 
fienre, face, and language. 

The ancient Danes have, by fome of their own writers, been cele- 
brated for.a high degree of know:edge. Although their accounts are, 
no doubt, exaggerated, yet their fituation and employment muft ne- 
ceffarily have Jed the Scandinavians to pay an early attention to the 
Science of aftronomy. ‘Their poets, called Scaldes, were in high elti- 
mation, and poljefled an unbounded influence. Their charaéter was 
holden facred, and they alone gave the direGtion to the manners and 
fentiments of their country. Some of their poems are {till extant, 
which are almeit entirely eulogia upon valour, the firft of virtues 
among favace pations. ‘The warrior who fel! in battle was condu@- 


ed to the hoppy refidj nce of Valhalla, where Odin ditiributed the 
pevvords of bravery. Since the gth or ioth century, feveral Danith 
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hiftorians have written the chronicles of their country, the moft re- 
markable of whom was an Icelander, of the name Snorro Sturlefon, 
who lived in the 13th century, and has been the guide of the modern 
northern hiftorians. While the Icelanders, remote from thofe caufes 
that produced ignorance and. barbarifm among the continental na- 
tions, cultivated their genius, and preferved the feeds of ufeful know= 
ledge, Denmark and Norway, like the reft of Europe, were covered 
with darknefs, A fpirit of enquiry, however, began to expand itfelf, 
in the 13th century, when a hiltorygwas written, by the defire of 
Abfalom, bifhop of Refkild, of the Danilh monarchy, from its 
foundation to his own time. The revival of letters was later in 
Denmark than in other ftates of Iturope, on account of domettic 
troubles and foreign wars, yet when the way was opened, literature 
advanced with rapid ftrides. Ticho Brahe, a name tamous in the hif- 
tory of aftronomy, marked out the path afterwards purfued with fo 
much fuccefs by Kefsler and Newton, From that time fcience began 
to be cultivated in all its branches; focieties, for the encouragement 
of fcientific and literary refearch, were formed, and men of talents 
applied themfelves to the cultivation of every department of ufeful 
knowledge, whofe names have fince become famous to pofterity. By 
reafon of the unfavourable climate of Denmark, {cientitic improve- 
ment was at firft almoit entirely confined to the capital. Chrittian 
the Sixth omitted nothing that could diffufe the {pirit of improve- 
ment in the arts and fciences over the whole country, and his plans 
have fince been followed up with confiderable fuccefs. 

After this long analylis of the contents of the work now under our 
confideration, which after a!] can afford but 2 faint idea of its merits, 
it is not our intention to enter upon any minute criticifm, nor is it 
neceflary. We have already given an ontline of the author’s plan, 
and when we fay that this plan has been executed with all the pene- 
tration, diligence, and accuracy that could be expected from the phi- 
lofopher and hiltorian, it is fufficient to convey the higheft idea of the 
meriis of the work. The ftyle is admirably fuited to the fubjed, 
clear and fimple without being mean, elegant and correét without 
being laboured. ‘To the ftudent of every nation it will be interefting 
and important; to the Danifh fcholar invaluable. ‘The fuccefs it 
has met with in France, and in other parts of Europe, efpecially 
Denmark, has correfponded with its merits, The Prince Royal of 
Denmark, after having read the book, fent a letter to the author, of 
which the following is a copy. 

66 Copenhagen, 7th December, 1802. 
oe Sit, 

 T have juft finithed the perufal of your interefting work, with fo much 
the more {atisfaction, as you have treated your fubject with a penetration 
and ac uracy feldom to be found in thofe who write upon the affaiss of fo- 
feign nations, J return you my fincere thanks for your valuable prefent. 

« (S gned) Freperic, Perince Royat.” 
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Tableau Général de la Ruffie Moderne, et Situation Politique de cet ema 


pire au commencement du 1g Siecle. Par V. C***, Continuateur 
de ** L’Abrégé de l’Hiftoire Generale des Voyages.” 2 tom, 8yo, 
A Paris, chez Treuttel et Wurtz, et 4 Strafburg. 1802. 
General Defcription of Madern Ruffia, and Political Situation of that 
Empire, at the commencement of the 19th Century. By V. Cr, 


Author of the ** Abridgment of the General Hiftory of Voyages 
and Travels continued.” 


ad 

HE two volumes of th@ work before us are divided into five fece 
tions : the firft comprifing an account of the extent of the Ruf 
fian empire ; the nature of its climate and foil ; its mountains, plains, 
roads, forefts, &c. Its navigable rivers, principal Jakes, canals, and 
the feas which form its boundaries; its population, colonies, and the 
various nations by which the country is peopled ; its agriculture and 
moft material productions ; with its mines. The fecond feéion 
treats of the various governments into which the empire is divided, 
“The third comprehends its commercial relations. The fourth its 
form of adtminiftration, public inftitutions, religion, revenue, expen: 
diture, coins, weights and meafures, fea and land forces, and public 
fchools. ‘he fifth includes the national character of the Ruffians, 
orders of knighthood, manners and cuftoms, language, belles lettres, 
writers and ftate of the prefs. To which is added a fhort recapitu- 

Jation. -° 
Such are the contents-of M. C***’s performance; and in the dif- 
cuffion of the feveral fubjeéts he has difplayed much ingenious appli- 
cation of the writings of the different travellers, who have made 
Ruffia the object of their refearches. In his preliminary difcourfe we 


have the following reflections upon the prefent political pofition of 
the Ruffian empire. 


« Among the various eventful circumfiances which the lafi_ hundred 
years have produced, there is not one that appears to be fraught with more 
extenfive conicquences or more likely to effect a change in the political 
fyftem of Europe than the progrels which the Rutiian empire has made 
Latin that period.” 

** At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Ruflians had no mr 
Jitary eftablifhment. In 1709 they defeated the Swedes at Pultowa, and 
in 1756 m the war with Pruflia, they acquired even by their unfuccefsful 
batiles a reputation equal to that of the French troops. About the former 
of thefe two periods, the Ruilian marine confified of floops only, and thol¢ 
employed upon their own lakes. Now they have veffels of all de criptions 
fpread over every-fea, F.om the epoch we have firit mentioned, the Ral 
fan govecnment has exerted itfelf with contiderable effect in iunproving 
the cond tion of the interior: the relources, population, and commerce ot 
the country are greatly increafed ; and its poileilions augmented by the 
conqueit of the provinces of Livonia, Ingria, and Efihonia, taken from, 
Sweden, and within twenty years only, by the addition ofa large part 0 
Poland, and an extentive domain lying between the Duaieper and the bog, 
befides Kuban, the Crimea, and Georgia. An empire thus increated and 
increaglg, 
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‘gereafing, is not likely to {top all at once in its career of aggrandizement 5 


to form juch an idea wo uld be to thew great ignorance in the icience of 
overnnent. In the mora! conititution of things as well as in the natual, 
when once a large body begi ns to move, ihe more it in crea e S in) i. s courle 
the greater dith culty Aa it ind 1 in flopping g itielf. The im; pulie OLCe give 
en, it becomes imapott ible to fet bounds to its progrets, So is it with Rut 
fa; and, indeed, the poiition is more e| pec ially applicable to this empire 
for the obitacles whi: - ppofedats firit eforts Having only augm ented its 
energy, it has jucceec ted in opening a wider field jor the exercile of its- 
wers. Having. f ormed itieit into an empire, its views are carried bes 
yond its own frontiers; and its ambition has dire¢ Beg its detigns of aggran- 
dizement towards the northern ilates, over which it alrcady allumes an 
alcendancy, and ot which, aiter having r parcelled out and diumembered 
them, it projects the entire conqueli. In iis ambitious enterprize the 
jouthern parts of European Turkey, and more part ticularly Germany, are 
aimed al; and fince the time of Peter the Firit, (carcely a ye ir has pafled 


without being marked with the fortunate itive of fome-encroachment. The 
ingenious Algarotu, thereiore, is warranted in de‘errbing Se. Pe tersburg as 
the window tivoweh which Russia kechs its eve continually fixed u/ion hu re. ‘lhe 


o 


aa 


proud oak which over!preads the. toi! far and wide with its thade, was but 
g trifling fhrub when in the nur-ery, and could tcarce!y rear its bead above 


— 


the wild gi rats and weeds which obiirucied the growth of its firit thoots.” 


The following remarks upon the balance of power, which the late 
convulfions of Europe have utterly deitroyed, are not unworthy of 
notice, 


The maxim of preferving the balance of power is founded upon fo 
man) piaui ble rea.ons, and fo necellary with refpect to the fituation of 
Europe, that it has formed the principal fubject of the fiudy and attention 
of every one ikilled in political concerns, and has furnifhe d matter for the 
fpeculations of liate' men and civilians. ‘This lyiiem, which Henry the 
Sout rth firit impertectly conceived, was famed by Cardinal Richelieu, fet- 
tled by the Lreat y of Weiiphalia, and was thorough" y unfolded and ap pled 
by King William, in his long wars carried on againft Louis XIV. S nce 
which time it has been regula, ly kept up, and arranged as matter of cul- 
tom and indifpenfable neceil: ity, until the revolut.on, “by sr ing it with 
other efiabli! hed fyfiems in one common ruin, evinced the fi agilit y and 
Weakne! s ofthis much boatied equilibrium of political action. ‘This ba 
lance has its exsttence in the mutual jealouty of powerful governmerts, in 
the protectio n which the ftronger afio rd to the weaker, and in the vigi- 
lance with which « very pow er is oppofed in encroac hing upon the advan- 
tage of another. Jn whatever motion any particular government m akes, 
in “whatever fiep ix takes it is ob:erved by the neighbouring fiates as well 
as by thofe who are more remote ; ambafladors, who are a kind o! honour- 
able ipies, authorized by recip ocal mifiruft, are almott always refident in 
the ditierent courts, and it is their duty to take notice of every thing that 
paiies. Thus danger is foreicen and preve nted with the utmoti readinels, 
even at the greateti defiance from the icene of a€tion. Confederate mte- 


Trelis are formed to oblige every power that ‘ex ks lor aife itfe aT into difpro- 
Portionate greatnels, to keep within its allotted bounds. An inclination 


he avenge any injury received, or to act upon the delenfive againit any 
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threatened attack, does not long remain the fole caufe of hoftilities. Po. 
litical manceuvre not unfre que ntly arms a particular power; and war, both 
in its beginning and end, is oftener the refult of an argument of council, 
than the effect of unrelirained patlion. Mott wars which are carried on 
m Evrope become a general concern; and there is no power fo weak but 
it acquires a degree of importance, and becomes the object of contidera. 
tion, while it is “regarded as capable of giving an inc ination to the balance, 
lis deficiency of ftrength is made up by intrigue and artful policy. Ne 
ecflity or a with to fecure their own fafety foon initiates the {matter pow. 
ers into all the myfteries of modern {tate manaeuvre; and they are taught 


to calculate the cfle€ive power of one prince by weighing it again(t that 
of {ome other.” 


Recent events have demonftrated the futility of this fyftem of po. 
litical calculatioa. We have lately witnefled fome of thefe {maller 
powers tamely yielding up that advantage which an union of ftrength 
might have fecured, at the nod of an upftait; and, fhrinking from 
his rsenace, with the trembling awe of {choc boys under the 10d of 
a tyrant pedagogue; and this at a time when by a judicious firmnefs 
and united oppofition, they might have preferved their independence 
inviolate, and their national dignity unfullied. . Whether crafty po- 
Jicy, pufillanimous apprehenfion, or mutual envy be the caufe of this 
abject jubmitlion, the fact forms an epoch of difgrace and fhame in 
which they are all alike involved. 

The author of this work feems to have taken up his pen witha 
view to warn his country againft the increafing and encroaching 
power of the Ruffian empire, by difplaying its vatt extent of territo- 
ry, its inexhauitible refources, the perfevering genius of the people, 


the thirft for glory in its prince, its extenfive commerce neceflary to 
all Europe, &c. &c, 


¢ This powe r,” fays he, “ does not yet confider itfelfas arrived at the 
maximum of its aggrat dine ‘ment. To eflect this accomplithment of its 
views, all its immente forces are employed and with fo much greater {uce 
eels from being always able to moleft and injure other powers without 
being expofed, in any important degree, to molefiation and injury from 
them. Enlightened by the fciences, daily improving in the arts, and fa 
pidly mereatng in opulence, from the very contiderable profits of her 
widely exte ndec dcommerce, Ruflia has attained to a pre-eminence of pow- 
er which will, probably, one day or other, produce a material chan ige in 
the pohtical afpect of the world, and give new relations to its various 
afieti iated aie of mankind.” 

Within the laft hundred years, this empire has fo greatly extended 
ats ancient pollefiions and its ne w conquefts, that hiitory does not furnilh 
another in'tahce of a kingdom of fo vaft a compais; and if the exprefhion 
may be allowed, shat the Aresent time is pregnant with the future, it is not im 
probable but that in a given time Europe will behold the nations of the 
north a fecond time overranning the countries of the fouth; not, as for 
merly, impelled by neceility or goaded on by the brutal ferocity of lavage 
nature, but urged to the enterprize by*the ambilion of their leaders, and 
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gtived at that ftate of civilization which gives a twofold energy to the 
means of warfare and conqueti.” 


In whatever degree the events of future ages may fubftantiate the 
tuth of this hypothetical fuggeftion of our author, we cannot help 
being ftruck with that complete reverfe of his pofition which the 
fate of Europe now prefents to our view. ‘This coloflal power, re. 
prefented by M. C*** in fo formidable a light, feems benumbed in 
all its energies; its active genius frozen into apathy; while, witha 
cold-blooded acquiefcence, it quietly regards the fuccefsful attempts 
of an upitart of yefterday to crufh the liberties of Europe, cripple its 
commerce, and give laws to its princes; nay, at the fame time, in- 
fulting this very power in its imperial relations, making a mock of 
its pretenfions, haughtily overloeking its political confequence, and, 
by his arrogance, affronting it in the perfon of its reprefentative.— 
While fuch a torpid calm, fuch neutral infenfibility pervade the Ruf- 
fian cabinet, we cannot but regard the apprehenfions of the author 
as unneceflary : indeed, while the Confular Tyrant of France is al- 
lowed, by. the northern powers, to arrogate to himlelf the right of 
di@ating the meafures to be purfued by their refpective governments, 
and fixing whatever limits to their neutrality may beft {uit the views 
of his reftlefs ambition ; while we fee Spain, Portugal and Italy, ail 
fubjugated to his yoke; while we contemplate the timid remon- 
frances of Auftria, and the fubtle complacency of Pruffia, we con- 
fefs our apprehenfions are all on the other fide, and we cannot avoid 
thinking that there is more probability of Franch overrunning the 
northern powers with French principles, Frence influence, and final- 
ly with a French force, than of the contrary idea of M. C**# being 
realized. But at all events, we think the countries of the fourth 
perfectly fafe from Ruffian invafion, fo long as, accerding to our 
author’s opinion, it depends upon the following events being firft ac- 
complifhed. 

« When the Ruflians, imperceptibly becoming free, fhall have acquired 
greater energy in their national charaéter ; when agriculture (hall be brought 
to perfection throughout all their immenfe domains, and, by encreating the 
produce of their own country, enable them to do without that of ours 3 
when they fhall have learned to make ufe of the opulent refoarces which 
they poileis; when they thall have directed all their attention and applied 
all their ftrength to the amelioration of their interior fituation ; when they 
thall have reformed the abules of their conilitution, and purified their laws 
fiom the barbari{m of the times in which they were originally framed; 
when they thal! have placed themfelves above the reach of thole internal res 
volutions which are the neceilary effects of all def{potic governments ; 0 hen, 
I fay, all thefe events, which are not only poilible but probable, fall have 
taken place, if then, in the natural courfe of things, a prince fhall be placed 
upon the throne of Rullia who fhall be animated by thofe ambitious 
views of efiabliihing univerfal monarchy, (of which we have feen many 
injances,) I would then afk whether we, notwithiianding the di‘tance 
lo which we are removed from this power, can be deemed fecure in our 
ttuation 2” 
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Surely there is fufficient diftance of time before all the(e eventy 
can poflibly concur to fet the mind of France at eafe as to Ruffian jp. 
vafion ; and if we confult the various hiftories of the revolutions of 
ftates, we fee more caufe to look forward to the diffolution of both 
Steet ag than for France to fear the irruption of the Ruffians, 

eanwhile, it is matter of much amazement to us, to witnefs the 
indolence with which the Ruffian cabinet fubmits to the infraiog 
of a treaty, of which it is a guarantee by the Ufurper of the monarchy 
of France; and we are at a lofs to conceive how its infuence of 
its interefts can be advanced by not oppofing this Corfican. It co. 
Operates with him; and fuch relative concurrence is in fact equally 
favourable to his views as a northern confederacy could be; at the 
fame time it is equally injurious to the commercial conne&ions 
of Ruffia: for the commerce of Great Britain cannot be impeded in 
any material degree, without that of Ruffia fuffcring by the obftacle, 
Of this our author is aware, who feems not a little jealous of the 
commercial preponderance that England bears in the contideration 
of the Ruffan cabinet, which we are willing to conclude, notwith- 
ftanding its prefent indecifivenefs will mot very readily adopt the 
plan Mr. C, fo earneftly recommends. After having obferved that 
the Ruffians have long maintained the opinion, which, in the lan. 

uage of the French authors of the day, he denominates prejudice, 
that the Englith are the firmett fupporters of their commerce, and 
expreffing his furprize that even “ de nos jours,” the defpotic ifland- 
ers, fhould have contrived to preferve this pre-eminence over all their 
competitors, he goes on to afk, ** What remedy can there be found 
for this bad policy?” he anfwers ** Competition.”” We would ak 
him in return, has not competition been tried over and over agai, 
and has it not failed? have not the intrigues of France, within a very 
few years, been employed in every poffible direction to embarrals 
the commercial connections fubfifting between Ruffia and this coun 
try, and fo neceflary to each other’s commercial fubfiftence? and has 
not Ruffia been convinced, in the moft pofitive manner, of the ruin 
ating confequences that would enfue to her empire from diffolving 
thefe connections, by the loffes fhe has’ fuftained during a temporary 
fulpenfion?’ His idea of competition is thus fupported. 

«« England,” fays he, “ does not receive a fingle Ruffian veffel within 
her ports, while the, in the mean while, does not fend lefs than 500 ar 
nally to the ports of the empire: and as to the fiipulation in their treaty 
that the tubjects of each country fhould be allowed equal privileges, it 
mere form. The {ubjects of Ruitiia, in order that they may enjoy a rece 
procity of privileges, are confirained to be naturalized in England; bet 
religious {cruples on one fide, and a va{t number of political objiacles om 
the other, prevent the Rutlians deducing any benefit from this pretended 
privilege ; and thus is this claufe of their treaty to all intents and purpoles 
rendered nugatory. What then ought to be the conduct of Rutlia undet 
fuch circumiiances? In timple conformity to the mutual intere(is ol each, 
the ought to reeiiablifh the Tamif of 1766, refpecting the payment ol A 
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ty tom duties : fhe ought, indeed, to give up altogether a treaty which binds aby 
1. fy her to conceflions utterly fubverfive of all fuch advantageous dues, and ad- 
of Bp verle to the exiftence of all others, without affording her in return the “i 
" fmalleft real benefit, or, at mofi, but a precarious one.” (Vol. 2. p. 29, | 
4 $0.) 
Xe We think it is hardly neceflary for us to point out to our readers 


mn Mm the fallacy of this writer’s pofition, and the rafhnefs of his conclu. 
y & fion, However, there is, we truft, but little caufe for apprehenfion 
ot Mm that Alexander will fo inconfiderately throw away the true interefts 
» B of his empire, and facrifice to a Frenchman’s fuggeftions or to the “| 
ly  Corfican’s perfuafions the labours of his predeceflors on the throne :- 
he Peter and Catherine did not, without mature deliberation and wife 
ns precaution, form that commercial connection with this country, 
in which, in fpite of Mr. C.’s reprefentations, we are of opinion ma- 
e,  terially concern the profperity of both countries. 

ie We return to the preface, from which we have digrefled, to notice 
nf a paflaze which we confefs appears to be fhrouded in that fort of Si- 
1: BH bylline obfcurity, which feems to be the favourite ftyle of writing with 


¢ our author. , 

a «“ Thus we find that every thing concurs to impel the Ruffian empire 

* forward in that career of aggrandizement which the has begun and _pro- 4 
" ceeded in almoft as it were without the knowledge of Europe, and which t 
i @ will one day fecure her the {way of that delightful part of the world. In 4 


J. making this allertion, I am bold enough to call the future into quefiion, 
it M but do not affect to have furnithed proof of my aflertion. Content with | 
id bringing forward my conjectures, I am not detirous of efiablifhing any fyf- , 
k@® tem. Thele conjectures, it is true, are of too obfcure and complicated a 

), @ Dature to enable the reader to trace out any certain confequences; there 

ry Is, neverthelels, fome merit in pointing out fuch as are within the compats 
(so probability. We muft not deceive ourlelves# The prefent fiate of at 
things cannot endure for ever. Time and circumftances are every day pre- 





"paring freth changes, and the enfuing century is deftined to behold vait al- (i 
“ terations throughout the whole political fyitem of the world. Iitdia and 

ie America will not for ever remain the flaves of Earope; the independence 
B® ofthe Britith colonies has given an unexpected opening to the new world; a, | 
ry and fooner or later the chains that hold them in their prefent lervile fate, i a} 


will no longer fill the grap of their fubjugators.” 


ome 
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SESS eT ae 


in Whatever be the idea which Mr. C.’s brain had engendered when 
* B® he wrote this paflage, or whether he had any idea at ail before him, 


we ee 








YR “time and circumftances” muft determine; and that futurity, which ; 

a he calls in queftion, muft in the mean while ftand pledged for the 

f developement. pie 

nf | We have obferved that the author has made an ingenious compilz- V4 

4@ ton fromthe publications of travellers, and in fuch a work there is bi | 

of but little to be expected more than what has been repeatedly publifh- HES ] 

ct} Cdalready, The hiftory of Ruffia, its manners and cuftoms, and Pani | 

h, al its dependencies, are as well known to the Englifh reader as thofe ei | 

ie ot any foreign nation ; perhaps better than any other, in confequence ioMew 
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of our long continued intercourfe with it. This is not the cafe with 
Frenchmen ; and to them this compilation muft afford a greater por. 
tion of intereft abd amufement. We have indeed met with no anec. 
dote which we have not read before, and the whole circumttantial 
detail of national character and cuftoms is the fame, and in no de. 
gree varied in expreffion from what we hiave met with continually in 
accounts which our owh countrymen have given of Ruffia. In this 
performance of Mr. C. we find nothing new, excepting his ob- 
fcure predictions and his crude ideas of the influence of Englith 
intrigue and maneeuvre in the Ruffian cabinet: The firft, we cons 
ceive, may be attributed to that vanity which is always fo confpicu- 
ous in a Frenchman’s mind, of finding fometing out which nobod 

elie had before difcovered ; and the latter arifeés, of courfe, from that 
jealoufy and mortification which, as a Frenchman, he cannot but 
tee! at the fuperior opportunities which Great Britain has hitherto 
enjoyed of maintaining that extenfive commerce with Rufha, which, 
from our local fituation and individual power as a nation, no other 
power but ourfelves is able to fupport. That part of Mr. C.’s 
work which has any claim to originality of remark is the preface, 
and the recapitulations, which make up the firft and the laft pages of 
it. We have already made fome obferyations upon the preface; we 
fhall now give our readers the whole of his recapitulation ; all bes 
tween this and his preface furnifhes nothing new to warrant our fil- 
ling this review with extracts. 


* Such,” concludes Mr. C. in this recapitulation, “ fuch is this nation 
which has recently become fo famous, on which the eyes of all Burope are 
turned, and whole’ rZpid progres in focial organization furnifhes a fubje@ 
for {erious confideration both to the politician and the philofopher not lefs 
curious than interetting. The prodigious extent of its territory, in cone 
janclion with the diverfity of its climates and its productions, co-operates in 
prelenting fo many degrees of modification in the manner of life and in the 
means of fupporting it, that within the outline of the picture are diico- 
verable all the leading features of the country, and all the gradations of 
the various purluits of its natives, from the moi unpolifhed to the moft re- 


fined. This country, fo extraordinarily coriditioned, the occupations of’ 


whole inhabitants vary according to their refpective conftitutions, both mos 
ral and civil, prefents to our view a phenomenon of a very firiking nae 
ture; at every tlep which the traveller takes in his progrefs through Ruf- 
fia, he meets with thofe primitive traits of original charaéter of which, in 
mol? civilized countries, not the flizhteft traces are to be found. The ge 
. hius of one. great man firft gave to Ruifia the form ofa nation: the fame 
genius yet rules over it. It has paffed fuccetlively into the hands of four 
females, all, but more elpecially the laft, animated with that principle 
which is the diitinguithing characleriltie of great minds, the love of glory. 
For the faft hundred years its fovereigns have all been eminent fer theif 
knowledge of mankind, a juft difcrimination, and a fii adaptation of talent; 
to fuch qualifications is the empire indebted for its prefent greatne!s. It ape 
pears to me by no méans probable that Ruflia, after having arrived at fuck 
a pitch of glory under female government, would adopt the Salic law, of 
any thing like it.” 
This, 
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This; we fuppofe, is French gallantry. In a writer of hi*ory, 
however, and efpecially when he affects to philofophize on futurity, 
it ftrikes us that a lels unimportant remark might have fupplied its 
place, more confitently with the dignity of his iubjcét. He goes 


on-— 

« T have but a few more words to add. A country like this, that bor- 
ders fo clofely upon Alia, whoie influence a'l Eirope feels, aud yet is it- 
felf independent of all European influence whatever,—receiving {rom her 
fo-eign trade nothing but what the could very well do without, bat tm her 
turn furnithing others with the moit indi!ponible nece ‘aries, whilft the 


balance of commerce mut in con'equence remain in her favour fo long as 


her exports fo greatly exceed her imports; a country, in ‘hort, to which, 
like America, the troubles, calamities, and revolutions of the countries of 
the welt afford a manitelt gain, by gradually increating the population ot 
her barren tracts at their expence, profiting from thei talures, and ade 
vancing the civilization of her own people from their initruction.——A 
country which, by her {kill in government, has converted even the de'e&s 
of her conti:tution into a loucce of (trengih; and that adulteration of coin, 
fictitious value of money, and arbitrary fubsiitution of paper currency, 
which in other countries are the fure inftruments of national ruin, or at 
leait of national want of credit, with Ruflia are made the fources of good 
order and weakh. In addition to all thefe exclutive advantages, this coun- 
try can build a firii rate man of war witha twelfth part of the expence 
which France or England can. She feels no repugnance in atlaching to 
her invincible forces foreign officers of ability, putting het armies under 
the command of Germans, her fleets under that of Englifimen, looking 
forward to that period when by reaping the fruit of the leflons the the 
mean while receives, and treafuring up the experience derived from them, 
fhe will have it in her power to return to each, and that with intereil, the 
knowledge the thus gained: but, above all, a country that by the moft 
fkilful management makes the molt ufeful inftitutions of moderate mo- 
narchy fub/ervient to the purpofes of an omnipotent defpoti{m; and fup- 
ports the general harmony of the minds of her fubjeéts by the happy man- 
ner in which (he blends fuperftition with a tolerance of all religious prine 
ciples; that receives the fervices of every one witha welcome, without 
making any inquiry into either the country of tie new comer, or his reli- 
gious faith, much jefs his colour; but merely informing herfelf what he is 
able to do, or what new intelligence he ean add to the general ftock; a 
country that for a long time has caufed every prince in Europe to tremble ;* 
that is in herfelfalmo{t a world, having already attained fo a gigantic fize 
of power and dominion ; fuch a country, I may venture to predict, is res 
ferved for the accomplifhment of the moft extraordinary events in the fu- 
ture developement of its greatnefs. ft is not difficult to read its deftiny.” 


At length, when we expected the mountain to bring forth, we find 
Ruffia, with all its prefenc fuperior pofleffions of local and national 


ae 





— 


* With your leave, Mr. ©. we will exclude from this indifcriminate 
Guaking, the fowcreign of Britain, upon pretty good authority, fach ag 
Ruflia wi!l not herfelf difpute. Rev. 

APPEN DIX, VUL. XY. 
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advantage, preponderance of power, wifdom of government, with 
all its accommodation to perfons and things, its fagacious promptitude 
for improvement, and laft, though not leaft, its terrific impreflion, js 
confined in its mighty action tothe prefcience of ovf author, in whofe 
prophetic vifion all its glories are enwrapt. Mr. C. writes like q 
French politician of the day—fate and not Providence, fancy and 
not faét, are his materials, and hyperbole his firft caufe. We fee 
nothing in this hiftory of Ruflia that entitles it to any preference over 
the many excellent productions ef our own travellers. Had the au- 
thor contented himlelf with the arrangement which he has made of 
their materials, and not afpired to the tripod, his hiftory of Rufiia 
would have been full as ufeful, and certainly more intelligent. If, 
however, he wrote in conformity to the tafte of his own country. 
men, his compilation may be better rclifhed. Such vapouring hypo- 
thefis are the food of a Frenchman’s mind, and we doubt not our 
author’s will be as greedily devoured as thofe of any other writer, 
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Chrifti-ana, ou Recuetl complet, des Maximes et penfees Morales -du 
Chriftianifme, Extraites dela Vie, Difcours, et Paraboles de Fefus 
Chrift, et de quelques Epitres de St. Paul. - Par C. D’Aval. 

Chrifii-ana, or a Complete Collecticn of the Moral Maxims and Senti- 
ments of Chriftianity, with Extradis from the Life, Difcourfes, and 
es of JFefus Chrip, and from fome Epifiles of St. Paul. By 

2. D’ Aval. 


Pe and trifling publications which amufe the mind without 
fubjecting it to the fatigue of thinking, are exactly fuited to the 
levity of the French character. Hence the multitude of fuch works, 
which, diflinguifhed by the addition of ana, have lately iffued from 
the Parifian prefs. It were well if thefe publications had been con- 
fined to their proper obje&ts ; but unfortunately there exilt in every 
country, and above all in France, men fo devoid of every virtuous 
principle as to ‘degrade the moft grave and ferious fubjects, by treat- 
ing them with a levity totally repugnant to their natures. Of this 
the fmal! volume before us wou!d have been a melancholy proof, 
even if the reprefentations which it contains had been perfectly juft 
and unexceptionable, This, however, is very far from being the 
cafe. The author gives a brief fketch of the charaéter and life of 
Jefus Chrift, carefully avoiding thofe more important parts which 
prove the divinity of his miffion, though he had in fome meafure, 
with a wretched cunning, calculated to impofe upon the unwary, 
admitted. this ae in the Preface, by an elegant quotation from 
Routleau, whofe mind, though fceptical and enthufialtic in many In- 
ftances, was fill too feelingly alive to the beautics of the gofpel to 
permit him to fink into the dirty kennel where the common herd of 
infidels wallow, Then follow the morals, parables, and pointed an- 
fwess 
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fwers of Jefus Chri, with comments on their beauties, which are 
jut enough, fo far as they go. But here again the pernicious ten- 
dency of the work is aaa it. _ may admire a beautiful fytem 
of laws, but the arm of power is ne ellary to enforce obedience. 
By ce priving this morality of the divine authority by which it has 
béen promulga ited, the obligation to ob: Bites is loft, and the views 
of the abandoned infidel are tully anfwered. The fame remark applies 
tothe extracts from the w ritings of St. Paul. But it isin the ree 
fiections upon the whole, with which the atithor concludes his we ah, 
that the mafk is torn away, and the fkulking aflaflin ftands confeflid, 
Jn addition to the impudent and molt unfounded calumnies upon 
our religion, the very remarks on the excellence of its morality are 
calculated to miflead and b etray. One inflance may fufice. The 
anfwer of our Saviour to thefe who brought before him the woman 
taken in adultery, and demanded what punifhment the ought to fuff rs 
is praifed as being full of elevation nad fenfibility, and an example 
for others to fullow on fimilar oc cufions. The propricty of the an- 
fwer is entirely owing to the divinity of our Saviour, w ho could read 
the heart, and was a competent judge of the motives of the perfons 
who brought her, and of the” fincerity of the woman's repentance. 
If he had been a mere man, as the author feems to confider him, it 
would have been prefumptuous to have given fuch an anfwer. By 
femoving the divinity of our Saviour out of view in this circum-~ 
fiance, the author indire@tly afforded encouragement to adultcry, and 
recommended lenity to thofe who, like himiclf, had no fcruple to 
infringe the laws of foctety, and fpread anarchy and diforder over 
the world. Such is the morality of infidels, but let them not father 
fuch a {purious offspring upon the majeltic purity of the gofpel. 

This work is peculiarly dangerous , as its form and ftyle are calcu- 
lated for circulation, and the pe rulal of all ranks of people. Reli- 
gion is the moft ferious of fubje&ts, and confequently can leaft of all 
things fultain the fhafts of ridicule. Hence it comes that the molt 
brainl fs fool, with fearce underflanding enough to repeat his alpha- 
bet, can ftill retail impious jefts againt Chriftianity, and diffufe his 
poifon among thofe who are equally ignorant with himfelf. Hence 
it is that the writings of Paine, a man equally deftitute of principle 
and talent; have done more mifchicf than the acute fophifins of 
Hume. Sophifms are readily expofed, but every fool can relifh a 
jet, though few can underftand an argument. 

The very title of the work before us conveys an idea of fome 
thing low and trifling ; and, therefore, independent of the pernicious 
Matter it contains, ought to be reprobated by all who value the inq 
terelts of virtue, religion, and g roud order. 


Hh2z Encyclopedi» 
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Encyclopedi-ana, ou Recueil Curieux, Infiruétif, Religieux, et Philp. 
fophique. 

Encyclopedi-ana, er a Colle@ion Curious, Inftru€ting, Moral, Religious, 
and Philifophical. 


HAVE obferved the tafte of the day, (faysthe author in the 

motto prefixed to this work) and have publifhed thefe ana.” 
There are unfortunately too many fervile wretches ever ready, like 
him, to feed the corruption which preys upon the vitals of fociety, 
¥ hie author, perhaps, could not have pronounced a more fevere fatire 
upon the tafte and trifling character of his countrymen. The whole 
of this pompous colle€tion of inftru@ion, religion, morality, and 
philofophy, dedicated too to the friends. of erudition, is neither more 
nor lefs than a fet of filly witticifms and infamous jefts upon reli. 
gion: montes parturiunt, nafcetur ridiculus mus. Hapy »y Nation!! 
abounding with philofophers. But no wonder! Philolophy is there 
ealily acquired ; it confifts only in uttering a few profane jets againg 
the religion of the country!! A confiderable mafs of the venom of 
infidelity is here colleéted in a form admirably calculated to circulate 
among the race of fools for whofe capacities it is peculiarly well 
fuited. Every blockhead, it by chance he has underftanding fufficient 
to enable him to join fyllables, may, by the perufal of this vulume, 
commence a philofopher of the refpedtable clafs above mentioned. If 
the reader have a mind to become one of the honourable fraternity, he 
may read the work in queflion, if not, we certainly would not advife 
him to wafte kis*time ‘o fo little purpofe. 





Frederic-ana, ou Recueil d’ Anecdotes et Bon Mots de Frederic Ll. Rui 
de Pruffe. 

Frederic-ana, or a Collection of Anecdotes and Bon Mits of Frederic I. 
K; ng of Pruffia. 


N the beginning of this little volume a brief fketch is given of the 
life of Frederic. “The reft confifts of anecdotes concerning him, 
with fome verfes in his praife. “I'he anecdotes and bon mots, though 
in fome inftances ingenious enough, yet are generally of fo licentious 
a nature as cannot fail to have a pernicious effe&t upon the principles 
nd morals of thofe who are not guarded againft attacks of that fort. 
Fhe poifon is more widely diffufed by the form in which the work 
is publifhed, while the celebrity of the name of Frederic attaches 4 
degree of importance and intereft to every thing that relates to him. 
The fame remark applies to another work of the fame kind, the 
Voltaire-ana, which gives a brief account of the Life of Voltaire, 


and fubjoins his more rémarkable bon mots, The fame of that wt 
ter 
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ter has excited an uncommon degree of intereft refpeCting every 


thing relativé tohim. The witticifms are ingenious, but this very 
circum{tance renders the freedom and licentioufnefs of the principles 
which they frequently difplay fu much the more dangerous. One great 
caufe, and perh. ips effea, of the ea, corruption of morals 
in France, ts the number ‘al works of this fort which have iffued {rom 
the prefs of that country, with the names of thofe whofe celebrity 
have naturally a tendency to give weight and authority to their molt 
trifling aétions and words. T hofe, therefore, who contribute to the 


difufion of fuch pernicious works, ought to be reprobated as the 


pelts of fociety, and the foes of mankind. 





Revoluti-ana, ou Anecdotes, Epigrammes, et Saillies, relatives ala Re 


volution. 
Revoluti-ana, or Anecdotes, Epigrams, and Bon Mats, relative to the 
Revolution. 


HIS is a trifle rather of a higher kind than thofe which gene- 
rally appear with the detignation of ana. The firlt part is 

an allegory relative to the origin of the Revolution, which is defcribed 
as the daughter of Difcontent, and her mother pase igre, who brought 
her forth under the walls of a fortrefs, as reprefented in the frontif- 
piece. Ihe actions of Dame Revolution are then defcribed, which 
are a fummary of the horrid crimes to which the Revolution gave 
occafion, with her banifhment by Buonaparte, Then follows an 
extravagant encomium upon the firft Conful, in the ufual ftyle of 
the French writers of the day.. The moft remarkable don mots con- 
nefted with the Revolution are next detailed, and, laft of all, comes 
afatire of fome merit, entitled the A/a/gues, upon thofe who atfume 
chara€lers to which they have no pretenfions. Interf{perfed are fome 
little picces of fatirical poetry, not without point. 

In the year 17g0, thofe who wifhed to temporife drew up for theme 
felves the tollowing ingenious creed. 

To the new law. I with to be faithful. . 

Iam hoftile in my foul To the old government. . 

As an article of faith -—I believe the new law. 

I believe that which it blames As oppofed to every thing good, 

God grant you peace——-Geutlemen erregeran tt 

Abandoned nobility- May you g; to the devil 

Contufion ever feize——Al! ie ariftocrats, 

The members of the Affembly——Are the only men of judgment. 

This might be read fo as to apply to either party, and the com- 
polers gonbdered themfelves as fecure of favour and protection, which 
ever fhould at lait prove victorious. 
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Benaparti ana; ou, Reeueii des s Reponfes ingentetfes ou fublimes, Aétiong 
beraigues, et Faits memarables de Bonaparté, 

Bonaparti-ana; or, ingenious and fublime Sayings, heroie A€tions, and 
memorable Deeds of Bonaparte, 


$s (iiS. litle work contains a brief account of the moft remarkable 

actions of Bonaporté, during the Jait war; his difcourfes to his 
army; to the Turks i Egypt; his coneiponden ce with the Pope; 
toy serher rewi i the moft remarkable adits of his goverument fines he 
hus been advanced to the Confulthip. le aifo contains feveral of 
thofe poems compofed in his praife, on different occations. Little 
necd be faid of tt. —— It abounds with that fullome adulation 
which has of tate been fo iberally pourcd upon the Firtt Conful.— 
Ie muft be dull and unintereiting to every reader, except a French. 
man. in Paris it muft, of courte, fora time, be a favourite per- 
formance, as is fuficiently proved by its having already paficd through 
thiec editions, 
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Nilieri-ana Biari-ana Fontaint-ona Piront-ana. Fontenelli-ana Lin- 
, $ b ] > 
2 [ 9 a ts. r 3 
gucti-ana ; Comedi-ana, Ajimt-ana, Ge. Ge. 


HE immenfe numbers of /iterary productions, with titles. tere 
minating in ana, which daily iflue from the Parilian prefs, fufs 
ficiently demonftrate the high eftimation in which they are-held; and 
afford an additional proof ef the acute genius and the correct and te 
fined tafte ot our clegant neighbours, Philotophy, poetry, theo logy, 
the belles lettres, and, in fhort, fcience and literature in ever) branch, 
which formerly lay fcattered in a thoufand yolumes, and required 
the greater part of a long life to attain perfeQlion ip any one of them, 
are all purported to be contained eflentially and fubfta tally in an 
infra duodecimo volume of thefe ana ; which one may peru! e in the 
courfe of a few hours, It has puzeled miny to comprehend how 
France could produce fuch a number of men who called themfelves 
philofophers, but the fact which we have mentioned c am pleiely 
folves the difficulty ; for who would not bea philofopher, where phi- 
Idfophy is fo ee fily acquired, JV certainly cannot boaft of fuch 
perfection, in the art of concentration, as our more enlightened 
neighbours; but, however, from the progrefs which we have “already 

ma ade, with proper perfeverance, we need not altogether defpa'r, 
In order to affift the labours of our countrymen in this laudable 
urfuit, we fhall briefly explain, as far as thofe living on this fide 
the Briufh Chonnel can preten d to explain, the pro eels tg which the 

exquifite morfels to which we have alluded are made up 

Several perfons are employed by the patrons of hit rature at Ps irlS, 
to colleét anecdotes, bon mots, je ts, conundrums, epigrams, and 
fo forthe When a fufficient number of thefe are collected, they are 
| dead, and 


fathered upor fome eminent literary character, long 
thererorg 
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therefore not able to appear in his own vindication, and thus ufher- 
ed into the world, When the name of the perfon to whom they are 
alcribed appears to give uncommon celebrity, and an extraordiaary 
circulation to any of the ana, the real author or authors, with a laud- 
able zeal to promote the public advantage, immedi ately ufher into 
the world another collection of ana, under the fame name. Thus 
the Molierana having fucceeded unufually well, the Parifians were 
exceedingly gratified by the appearance af a book entitled “ AZore 
Molierana.” We are inclined to flatter ourfelves that this ingeui- 
ous device originated in our own ifland, with a fagacious bookicller 
mentioned by the Spectator. This man had pubtilhy d a work enti- 
tled * The Jaft Sayings of Mr. Baxter,” which took exceedingly well 
with the public. Refolved to enc wurave the reigning tafte, he with- 
out delay fet his journeymen to work, and produced another inge- 
nious performance, entiled ** More lait Sayings of Mr, Baxter.” — 
We have thought proper to mention this laft circumftance, le t our 
countrymen fhould be difcouraged ; and to fhew that, with due per- 
feverance, they may in time eque J, if not furpafs, our enlightened 
neighbours in this fpecies of ingenuity. 

Another excelient purpofe is lerved ‘by the laudable policy of fend- 
ing theie ana into the world under the protection of great names, 
]f it were otherwife, fome prefumptuous pe ple might have the cf- 
frontery to fay, that thefe ava are not only in themielves tometimes 
profane and blafphemous, but often, alfo, execrably dull; which 
might very much retard the excellent effects which they are calcu- 
lated to produce. But when they appear fheltered under an eminent 
name, beauties and entertainment mu? be found in them, by ail 
thofe who would have any pretenfions to a found judgment, a cor- 
rect tafte, and en lightened mind, Pf 

Great names, however, cannot always be found for thofe numerous 
works which it has become neceflary to ‘publith, j in order to grati'y the 
reiguing rage for ana: amore genera! appPlation | is therefore fome- 
times adopted, which has been tound to anfwer the purpofe extreme- 
ly well. Hence the ** Comedi-ana, or Wit of ihe Players,” a title 
that adds no little confequence to the publication by which it is 
borne. 

But that which has attained the createft t degree of celebrity, and 
which we woul j molt particul ari ly reco nmend to the ferious and pa- 
tienc attention of all thoie who with to fhine in fafhionabie focicty, 
is the in genious work entitled ‘* Alini-ana, or the Wit of the Day.’ 
This, we lay again, we would mott particularly recommend, be- 
tink it contains the very efiec nce and marrow of the re(i : the author 
having, as he himielf teils us in his preface, pored with the moit ua- 
wearied affiduity upon the moit eminent of the modern ana, as well 
ancient and modern, in every 
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a8 upon the moft celebrated work: 


branch of fcience and literatur e, te extracted the moft valuable 
parts. The Afini-ana, therefore, may be confidered as the ne plus 


ultra of philofophy, logic, at Cy theoloy BY» poct: Y> hiftory, and 
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every thing conneéted with learning and polite literature, Befides a}} 
this, the work is not without jutt pretenfions to the prophetic cha- 
racter ; fur it prediéted that in the month of July, after i: was pub. 
Jifhed, it would rain, and that the rain would be moi; both woich 
predictiqns accurate oblervers have declared to have been verilieu by 
the event, 

Such being the nature of the book, fome have doubted of the pro. 
priety of the title; becaule of the vulgar prejudice againit the af; 
but this prejudice runs equally ftrong aganit the owl, an an mil 
which, itis wel known, the ancients coniidered as the bid of Mi- 
nerva, and fages efteemed as the jult emblem of gravity and wifdom, 
In fhort, we may venture to allert, that no one ever read the book 
without being convinced tha: the ue is extremely juft ani appro- 
priate. 

We would willinely enter into a difplay of the advantages that muft 
refult from thefe ana, were we not aware how un:qual we are to 
the tufk, As great cauics naturally produce great effects, we may 
foon expt to p ree ve a wonderful reformation in the world. Well 
then mignt the author of the Afini-ana fay, in the exulration of his 
heart, atter looking upon the retule of his glorious labcurs, 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 





Voyaze en Gréce, de Xavier Scrofani, Sicilien, fait en 1794 et 17953 
trauit o¢ Vatalien, par J. F, C. Blanvillain, traducteur de Paul 
et Virginie. + * : 

Travels in Greece, by Xavier Scrofani, a Sicilian, performed in the Years 
1794 and 17953 tranflated from the Italian, by J. ¥. C. Bian- 
vitlain, tranflator of Paul and Virginia, 


HE autior of this work, in the year 1792, had publifhed, at Ve- 
nice, a Courfe of Agricu-ture, an Lilay upon tne general Com- 
merce of tre Nations of Europe, a View of the Commerce of Strily, 
with feveral other interefting works upon political cesonomy. His 
journey into Greece was undertaken under the patronage ot the an- 
cient government of Venice, principally with the view of afcertain- 
ing the ftate of agriculture and commerce in the cj-devant Venetian 
Ifands, in the Joower Romelia, and in the Morea. The political 
changes that took place, wita regard to Venice, foon afrer the de- 
parture of our autho, deprived him of the affiftance and cncourace- 
ment in the profecution of his labours, which he had at firtt reckon- 
ed upon, The work under cenfderation, therefore, forms only part 
of the original plan. The firit two volumes comprehend the letters 
which he wrote to his fitend; naturally chara€terized by that en- 
thufiaftic warmth which few could refift when wanderiny over thole 
countries and cities that make fo eclebrated a figure in the annals of 
antiquity. The third volume contains a view of the commerce and 
agriculture ofthe Murea, of Corfu, &c. &c. with tables of the t 
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nual importations and exportations of thefe countries, and a parti- 
cular account of the culture of olives, of the Corinthian grape, to- 
bacco, &c. In a future work the author intends to complete his 
lan, by giving a view of the commerce of Conftantinople, of the 
lack Sea, of the Leffler Afia, as far as Alexandria, and, in one word, 
of the whole Levant, where he remained a confiderable time. 

So many publications have appeared und-r the tit'e of Travels in 
Greece, that little new can be expected on the fubject. The author 
himfelt was fenfible of this circumitance, and therefore has recourfe 
to the old apology ‘the requeit of friends,” for whom alone the 
letters under -confideration are faid to be intended. The work, how- 
ever, required no fuch apology. Even by thofe who may have traced 
the fame ground, with the many able writers who have treated this 
fi:djet, particularly the celebrated Abbé Barthelemi, the prefent work 
may Le read with confiderable interclt. The letters are written with 
a fire feldom to be found in Ftalian writers, the defcriptions are often 
elognent and highly coloured, while the conftant references to the 
moft remarkable paffages of ancient hiltory, produce no flight degree 
of intercft and pleafure. Our author gives a defcription of the man- 
ners, religion, fuperititions, and government of the Turks, together 
with an account of the oppreflion which they exercife over the 
Greeks. ‘The whole is interfperfed with a variety of interefiing 
ancedotes illuftrative of the fubje&is treated The radical defeGs 
and fer blenefs of the Turkifh government, the fhameful corruption, 
rapacioufnefs, and defpotifm of the rulers, with the abjeét flavery of 
the people, are fubje€ts upon which hardly any are at this day in 
want of information. The manners and character of the Turks 
have already been fo often defcribed, that nothing new can be given 
on that head. The following extra&, however, though referring to 
a Turkifi notion univerfally known, is of importance on account of 
the refleGtion of the author with which it concludes. 

“ The re/pect which the Turks pay to ideots rifes even to adoration, 
becaule they confider them as peifons infpired, They treat theie unfortu- 
nate perfons with the molt attentive care, the moit compali onate charity. 
None dare contradi¢t them or refufe their requetis. Every hou‘’e is open 
to them. They di/pote of the table of the Grand Vizier, of the Muphti, 
and even of the Grand Signior him{-If. Woe to him who iniults or myares 
them |! They walk the ttreets with the fame liberty as if in full potiettion 
of their reafon From this circumftiance it ariles that there are very few 
ideots in Turkey, and that even thele Jew seldom or never become furious or 
Iam periuaded (continues our author) that if the madhouies 
among us were fupprefled, and madmen treated with more mildnels aud 
attention, their numbers would foon very coniderably diminith.” ‘ 


dangerous. 


Upon the whole, though this work contain little matter that had 
not been before treated by other writers, yet it muft be rad with 


that pleafure and infiru@iion which hardly any work which treats of 
Greece can fail to communicate. The details upon the agriculture, 


commerce, and induftry of the Morea, mutt be particularly interelt- 
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Vablean de L’Efpagne Moderne. Par J. F. Bourgoing, Envoyé Ex, 
traordinaire de la Re pub lique Francatfe en Suede, ci-devant Mj. 
nifbre e Plenipoten salve 4 la Cour de Madrid, affocié Correfpondant 
del’ Taft itut vationale, Troifteme Edition, corniece et conf. 
derablement augmentce. 3 tom. A Paris. Chez Levrault 
freres. 1602. 

Pidlure of Modern Spain. By J. F. Bourgoing, Eavoy- Extraordinary 
from the French Republic in Sweden, formerly Minifter Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Madrid, and cor refpondi ling Affociate 
of the National Inftitute. Third Edition, correSed and confi. 
derably enlarged. 


se ree favs the author of this work in his Prefa ace, ‘who 

read books of travels merely to be amufed, or with the hope 
of finding fomething wonderful and furprifing, will hardly think it 
worth their while to turn over the pages of this.”” We : affure M, 
Bourgoing we neither fought amufement nor wonders in the contents 
ot his performance, but read it with that, cautionary motive which 
has all along actuated us in our review of French pubhicat ions, more 
efpecially thofe of the nature of his work ; a motive which we con- 
filer as conflitut ing a very important part of our duty as reviewers, 
hy timely detection and a po {ition to prevent, as far as our centfure 
aint objections can avail, the diffufion and adoption of revolurionary 
fentiment, and the dangerous dogmata of modern philolgp! vy, with 
which the pages of the French writers of the prefent day are thickly 
firewn. <A general outcry againft the pregudices of nations, by which 
sre ufually meant the fanctioned eftablifhments of ages; an affected 
commiferation of the wretched « obltinacy of a people who are con- 
tented to remain in tranquil prele ‘rvation of culftoms and laws which 
the wifdom and experience of their forefathers framed and confirm- 
ed, and which their own convictions have induced them to adopt and 
apply, as ufeful and advantageous; an indifcriminate charge of def- 
potifm againft every firm and vigorous government, every corrective 
of pop ular abufe and vu! lgar intemperance of opinion or conduct, 
every preventive of mifchicvous refult from either—make up the 
common tone of all travelling philofophifts, among whom the revo- 
ketionized Gauls are anxious to rank the foremoft. We confefs that 
we have net taken up M. Bourgoing’s Picture of Modern Spain 
without feme fufpicion s of his being of the number, nor are our 
fufpicions in any degree leffened by reading his political and literary 
titles. He was ct-devant min: ifer pleni petentiary at the Court of 
Madrid. He is now a republican envoy extraordinary in Sweden, 
and a correfpondent of the National inititute. He telis us in his 
Preface that-— 


He had his reafons for not pul blithing the edition ef 1759 with his 
nome, but that now thele reafons no longer exift;—that he fince that lime 
has twice travelled into Spain, and for upwards ef a year refided in that 
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country in an © ficial capacity. He made ule of this opportunity to colle 
more rece nt ai ick more accurate OpImIOUS UPON various iubjects 3 and hence 
thie preien! edilion, he lays, will be found to contain many things which 
the former did not. He now open y avows himiclf as the author of the 
Pigure of Spain, and hopes tha t from fuch avowal his work will derive an 
additional cia: to the Conidente of his readers. Lefs referved in the 
declaration of his opinions thay heretofore, he prefetes now to fpeak out, 
as he conceives it is the duty of every writer to do who would fecure the 
eficem of thote for Whom he writes, J 


Noting the period when this gentleman gave his amended edi- 


tion to the public, as no longer confidering himfelf under any re- 
ftraint ot opinion, and recolle@ing the fituation of France and Spain 
at that pertod, and how many new, thouch, perhaps, net ** more ac- 
curate,” opynions it has given birth to, we find our vigilance excited, 
and we fhall not Jeave Monf. B.’s third impreffion of his ** Pigture” 
before we have thoroughly examincd every feature of it. In his 
Pretace he, with the proverbial Vanity of his nation, remarks, that 
moll of thofe travellers who have publithed defcriptions of Spain 
have failed in their object ;—our three countrymen, Twifs, Swin- 
burn, and Townfhend are mentioned in fl.ght terms, the firfl, as un- 
fuccefstul ; the fecond, juft as fuecefstul as he deterved; and the 
other, as halty in his conclufions and impoling on the credulity of 
his readers. “wo of his own countrymen, Citoyen Chantereau and 
the author of ‘* Figaro’s Journey,” are reprefented, the firlt, as 
writing in a loofe ity le ‘+, and more intent upon giving lively defcrip- 
tions than achering ftriétly to. accuracy of fact : andthe other, as 
having received the “honours ot fuppreflion from the Spanifh govern 
ment, in confequence of its vehement {train of fatire: yet the for- 
mer of thefe, he obferves, may be read with isterefl and advantage, 
and the latter, he mentions as likely to pleafe thofe who conceive 
ratilery to be licent d to fay any thing. Whence we gather that a 
Frenchman. may pleafe his fancy at the expence of truth, and be in- 
terclting and inftrudlive to his readers; but an Englifhman for doing 
the fame thing ts to be accutied of impo fing upon the credulity of 


ee eade 


the public. —A French tree-thinker alfo may be allowed to elory 
in the fuppreffion of his work, while a candid and liberal Englifhman 
is to have his charaéterized as meeting with as much fuccefs es it 
deferved. M. Bourgoing then affures us, that the main object of his 
performance is to be juft and impartial ; ; and that he may neither 
offend the nation wt ole picture he draws, nor violate the truth, he 
fludies to avoid iafipid eulogium on the one hand, and fevere fatire 
on-the i ty yet at te fame time valiantly fets out with declaring, 
“That he wil brave the danger of deviating on either fide, being 
convinced that he who (trives to fecure the fuffrages of all parties 
eferves the fupport of none.” All which amounts to little fhort of 
this, that he will trifle with or violate truth, that he will impofe 
vpon the credulity of his readers or fet fas before them as they 
ftally are; that he will praife or abufe according to his own 
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fancy and conception, but, notwithftanding, he will be juft and im. 
partial. This is true Gallic confiftency : we fhall find means, per. 
haps, of expofing it in the delineation of his piture; meanwhile, we 
fhall give a fketch of the frame in which the picture j is placed. The 
author enters Spain by Bayonne, whence he proceeds to Madrid, 
branching off trom the direct route wherever any her worthy of 
notice demands his attention, Arrived in the capital, he makes his 
oblervations upon the government, cuftoms, and manners of the 
Spanifh nation. Hence he goes forward to the fouthern parts of the 
kingdom, returns to the capital, vifits the furrounding provinces, 

&c. and returns into France by the kingdoms of Valentia and Cata- 
lonia. 

The firft volume confifts of thirteen chapters; we will give a 
flight tketch of each, in order that none of our author’s juft or unjufl, 
partial or imp varual, obfervations may efczpe us. An account of the 
carriages, inns, and roads; a fuccinét defcription of the lordfhip of 
Bifcay ; ; remarks upon the freedom, privileges, and patriotifm of its 
natives, with fome mention of its chief towns, make up the firft 
chapter. Here we find the following fketch of the political character 


of the Spanifh minifter, M. de Florida Blanca. 


* This minifter,” fays our author, “might have proved him! elf an IMs 
ie te trrend to his country, poileffed as he was of authority almoit un- 
limited in its nature, but he was ever wrefolute and indecitive. From the 
year 1777 to 178Y, he was not fo coniiant a friend to our alliance as he 
prefeiled to be. His trafcible temper and national jealouly were more than 
once productive offnfurious | confequences to our interelis; and, at lait, he 


became one of the moitt violent oppolers of our revolution, nor was it is 
fault that it was not fifled in its earlieft ftage,” 


In our humble opinion this indecifive minifter, by which epithet 
we conclude his circumfpection is mifreprefented, proved himfelt a 
much greater friend to his country, than even the arrogant and pofi- 
tive Prince of Peace has done, by fo liberally laying afide that na- 
tional jealoufy which is often requifite to guard two neighbouring 
powers trom muttral encroachments, and to preferve the inde pendence 
of both entire, Had the former continued i in power, the monarchy 
of Spain had never become the fport of a republican premier, nor 
had the nation been degraded into a dependent province of France, 
and tts alien ufurper ; but to prove his impartial ity, M. Bourgoing 
gives the Ex-minif ter much credit for his care of the public roads, 
although he finds himfelt bound as a republican to blame his cautious 
adminittration of the public affairs. He then abruptly breaks out into 
the tollowing crude declamation upon the alliance of courts. 


Thefe,” fays he, “are as tranfient and uncertain as the vagaries by 
which they are tiduc ‘ed to torm or break them. Family mterefis, tull more 
abfurd, influence the greaté: part of their decifions. A popular gove. te 
mevi, when wel! fitted together in all its component parts, is never act tus 
aicd but by the moit powerful motives. ‘The intrigue, the infignificance of 
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etiquette, the litt!e aims of vanity, have no effet upon the refo Ives of 


fuch a gove thment, and while many fources of diipt eh are thas got md of, 
its reiponfibility fecures it from the Meonfiderate lev ity of caprice. It does 
not dilemble its (enfe of injury, but it jeeks to Tevenge thofe on ly which 
are of (he moft ferious import. And, I am of opimion, that when a | things 
are cont idered, it is more to x ies advantage of a monarchical cabinet to be 
conn aad with juch a govermmnicl nt, than with We who'e form appr Oak hes 
nearer to its own, but whole alliance ts le{s to be lepended upon, and more 
likely to imp! wa it in difficuity. Thus it is not the pertonal likenets, 
but tim! arity of characier which prelerves the harmony of a niariied 
couple es 


We verily think that Monf. B. has here forgotten his juflice of 
remark which he promifed us at fetting out. If we rightly com- 
prehend the component parts, or rather fep: :rate principles, of his 
popular government, we think we fee much lefs depe n lance to be 
placed upon it, inuch more intrigue, and that of alower kind, much 
more caprice, macti more impetuofity, much lefs permanenc) v, much 
more invet terate purfuit after revenge, much more danger in its con- 
nection, than we have been able to trace, either in the hitk ry of na- 
tions, Or in our own experience throughout the conduét of monar- 
chical ftates. But what does the example of Spain, in its prefent 
fituation, enforce? A very impreflive inftance of the evil confequences 
of fuch an unnatural coalition, and a very ferious warning to every 
prince or people that may feel difp ofed to torm a fimilareconne@ion. 
Look at her relative fituation as a nation—her independence is gone, 
or, at leaft, broken with the family compact, which enabled her to 
maintain an importance in the world that now the has no pretenfion 
to. Her throne is degraded by its being the footfool tothe Ulurper 
of that of the Bc gurhon 1s—her government is neither that of the mo- 
narch nor the people, but of an oligarchical cabinet, overawed by 
the republican dictates of a foreign adventurer—the mi litary tyrant 
of Frenchmen. What Spain has gained by the alliance of France, 
under its prefent defpotic form of government, fo falfely called popu- 
lar, let her humbled prowefs declare. What fhe has loft by rejeQing 
the alliance of this country, let her impoverifhed commerce thew. 
And as to the account of difficulty, we cannot help thinking that her 
monftrous connection with the regicide cabinet of France determined 
the balance gre: uy to her difadv antage. 

The author clofes his firft chapter with a political fketch of Bifcay, 
which he has given in the true {pirit of what he calls a “ lover of 
liberty and political economy, Thefe are vague terms, and were 
we to apply them according to his apparent acce ptation of them, ‘we 
mult fub{titute republican arrogance for rational freedom, and vulgar 
abufe of eftablifhed fy{tems for pertinent remark, In our next we 
thal! continue our enquiry into the author’s political fentiments, 
The narrative of his travels in our opinion furnifhes no other repre- 
fentation of the manners and cuftoms of the Spaniards than what has 
been often and better given by our own countrymen. And as [carcely 
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a fingle page of this work is without fome dire& or indirc&t demos 
cratic reflection, we fhall follow him chapter by c hapter. Our time 
and limits will not now permit a tarther extention of this article. 


(Io be continued. ) 





—_—e ee) 


Confiderations fur !' Organ:fation fociale appliquées a Tétat civil, poli. 
tigue, et miittaire de la France et de l Angleterre, a leur Maurs 
eur Agriculture, leur Commerce et leur Einance a I’ Epagque de la 
Paix d’ Amiens. 3 tom. Svo. A Paris, Chez Migneret. 1802. 

Confiderations on the Organifaticn of Scctety applied to the Civil, Polis 
tical, and Military State of France ard England, to thetr yee 
Asticulture, Commerce, and Fina ue, at the date of the Peace of 
Amiens. 


E have here before us a work replete with good fenfe and 
ingenious remark. ‘The language in which it is written is 
temperate, the obfervations are for the molt part candid and juft, the 
information is confiderable, and the chara@ter which the author gives 
of it, in his advertifement, is ftricily true. ‘The principles of fo- 
cial organization which it fuggelts are neither vainly theoretical, 
nor unfounded in practicability.” 

We learn from the author’s nate that it is the fruit of fifteen years 
obfervation in different parts of Europe, and we perceive in the work 
itfelf much teftigeny of a thinking mind and accurate judg dgment; 
indeed fo very different is its fl yle of 2 ee en its mode of treating 
the feveral fubjeéts it comprehends, and fo calm, yet fo con lufive, 
are the dedudtions, that we regard it as a prodig ry of the Parifian 
prefs; for we much fufpect that no philofophifing republican can 
Jay claim to the excellent matter contained in thefe three volumes, 
There is throughout an evident progrefs of thought which confifts 
only with deliberate refleion. A plain but effe ive ratiocination is 
difplayed in every part, and truth is (poken with the decifive tone of 
experience and conviétion. Not the impetuofity of innovation, but 
the fteadinefs of enquiry meets us in every line, and we can read the 
motto 

Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo et omnis in hoc fum, 
whatever page we turn over. 

We would tru{t that the gratification we have fo unexpe&tedly re- 
ceived from the French prefs in this work does not induce us to ex- 
prefs our approba itio mn In any unwarrantable excels. Surprized as 
we may be we wil! endeavour to prove that our judgment cooperates 
with our feelings, by laying before our readers fume extracts from 
thefe “ Confiderations 

Firft, however, we il copy the author’s Table ef Contents, 
which will fufficiently mark out the plin of the work. 
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Confiderations. on the Organixation of Society. ‘" 


The firft volume contains—the Introduction, confifting of fev 
fix pages of judicious and fenfible remarks on the primary Sinead ‘S 5 oe 
fociety, and the o riginal and progreflive tate of the French nation, 
from the eftablithment of the Franks to the prefent period ; this the 
author concludes with the following bold ay suet 


« A celebrated writer * has afferted that ‘the machine of any powerful 
fate never fixes itlel! fo firmly, or fettles into fo fecure an equilibrium, as 
after hawing futiained any v iolent fhock.’. It is a very fatistying releQion, 
that according to this idea, grounded as it is in the experience of al eee : 
France is amproaching that moment in whic h the wil li be put in potietiien 
of ail thole advantage s to the enjoyment of which Nature has almoit in 
vain called her attention tor fo many centuries. Moreover, whatever be 
our defliny as a country, the author of this work deems it incumbent upon 
him to declare, that throughout the whole of his performance, truth has 
been the main object of ‘his inquiry, and that he has puriued his fearch with 
an ardour which the ws of his country, and his aitachment to freedom 
and h umanity would naturally inipire. If he has fallen into any etree the 
deviation has becn in wolunt uy; and fhould the efiect of his labours be 


only to recal the remembrance of fome maxims forgotien, or little under- 


flood, he fhall think hienfel famply rewarded. He is weil aware that his 
opinions do not coincide with thofe of many ef his readers, but although, 


perhaps, he mutt not hope to gain the approbation of all, he trutis that he 
thal] noe be confidered as having no claim to a free declaration of his (en- 
timents in a country which is itielf defirous of | 
ceives, that in the following pailage, from Mably, he thall be permitted to 
Jul tify himfelf, 
“T thould feel great regret,’ ’ fays this writer, “ were T to be efteemed 
a! 


capable of regarding him asa criminal difturber of the public peace whe 
has courage enough not to flatter his coun try, and to exprets a wilh for 


eing free, and he allo con- 


luch changes in it $s government as would make it haj py. Whenthe fenti- 
ments of truth bring punihment upon a writer, be affured the laws have 
been framed to fuit the difpofition of men who find their account in keep 
mg thote whom they govern in error, and ae ‘hee e the art to profit by 


public abules and general vices; fuch laws preparé and announce the ruta 
of an empire.” 


This Frenchman’s love of his country, and thirft for freedom, if 
We are not very much miftaken, indeed, are of the old court ; his 
claim to free difcuffion in acountry defirous of being free, and his 
quotation from Mably,t {trongly confirm our opinion, The ft 
chapter treats of the origin of focieties in general ; the 2d, of levifla- 
tion; the 2d, of government ; the 4th, of religion ; the sth, ot the 
adminiftration of jatti ce and meafures of police ; the 6th, of public 
force; the 7th, of public inftru@tion; and the 8th, of manners. 
Thefe conftitute the firft volume. The fecond volume contains feven 
chapters, on the fubje@s of agriculture, arts, manufactures, and 


— 





“ * La Harpe’s Evlogium of Charles the Filth, 
t Principes des Loix. 
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luxury, colonies, fifheries, the productions of the mineral kingdom, 
commerce, and population. The third volume comprehends finance, 
public works, mendicity, hofpitals and prifons, confifcations, pro. 
fcriptions and arbitrary trials, national fealts, the liberty of the pref, 
and political relations with otger powers, aud concludes with a gene. 
ral recapitulation and fummary, 

The firft chapter, on the origin of focieties in general, is written 
with much acutene's and difcriminating reflcGtion ; it fets the quef- 
tion of liberty and equality in a very fatista@tory light. The follow- 
ing idea is juft; it is contained in a note at the conclufion of the 
chapter. 


Liberty is the right of doing all things which injure not another.— 
This right equally obtains in a ftate of feciety as in a ftate of nature, for in 
both juilice as well as realon forbids doing any injury to another. 

* As for equality, it has been modified and perfeNed in the focial flate, 
Men in an uncivilized flate knew no other difference than that which re- 
fulted from fuperiority of force, addre{s, or courage, but as this is a differ. 
ence which fubtifis among a! individuals alike, it follows, that in fuch cir 
cumflances ablolute equality does not exill. In fociety, on the contrary, it 
1s necefiary that this fuperiority of force, addre!s, and courage, thould exif 
to prevent the weak from being oppreiled. Equality, therefore, confifts in 
that which the law puntthes or rewards equally, and as laws ought to be 
framed for no other purpofe than the furtherance of public and individual 
benefit, we may come to this conclufion, that free men are equal, and that 
their aclions ought to proceed from the laws alone, notwithitanding the 
different claims and privileges which obtain.in the focial fate, and with 
out which it would be impollible to fupport the caule of freedom.” 


In the chapter on legiflation we meet with the following inge- 
nious critique. 


« J.J. Roufleay,”, fays our author, “ defined law by faying that it is the 
expreilion of the general choice; and Montefquieu, that it is a confequence 
nece(larily refuiting from the nature of things. The firli of thefe definitions 
is weak and vague, for it is poflible that the genera! choice may counteract 
fundamental truths at the very infiant that it declares itfelf, and thence this 
aét of general choice retains not a fingle chara@er which is nece(lary to 
conftitute the utility and the firmnets of the Jaws. Monte‘qtieu is more 
exact, but too abliracl in his definition, and leaves too wide a field open 
for the exercife of the fancy. Few people are capable of comprehending 
all the various relations of things; but there are more fimple means tg dl- 
re@t the legiflator, and to difcover what. is meant by this word law.— 
* Law is an aét of legillative power, evident!y founded upon firft principles, 
that is, upon the nature of things; and fo applied to public and individual 
intereft, that it is regarded as a declaration of the public and ind:vidual 
choice. When law polleffes not thefe charafterifties it cannot be regarded 
as any thing elfe but the fruit of ignorance or of oppretiion: its effect be 
comes injurious iniiead of uleful, and no obedience is due to it. Butas 


this fentiment, when wrongly applied, may, im various circam(iances, tend 


to fpirit up the governed againft their ru’ers, it is expedient that the legi!- 
lative power thould be {o eonftituted that-itccaa make no ether than good 
laws, 
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jews, and theexecutive power, at the fame time, reftrained from violating them. 
Thefe are advantages which are not to be obtained by fimple declarations 
called conititutions; but we are confident of poileffing them when the poli- 
tical inftitutions of a {tate mutually balance and fupport each other, by @ 
combination of common intefefts, and when public bodies are formed which 
are particularly interefted in the preiervation of the conflitution, and of 
faficient authority and influence to infilt upon its obiervance.” 


The reader will perceive, in the foregoing, much reafoning which 
applies to a mixed monarchical form of government rather than to 
that tyrannical ufurpation under which France bends and groans 
at this moment. ‘The true fentiments of the writer, notwith- 
ftanding the diftant terms in which he has expreffled them, are 
fufficiently apparent to juftify us in our fufpicion that he is either a 
returned emigrant thus anonymoufly {triving to roufe the rational 
convictions of his countrymen, or that the work was written in this 
country and printed in Paris. This chapter, on legation, is valuable 
for its depth of refearch and accuracy of decifion, but we are more 

articularly gratified by the note fubjoined top. ror. Itis rather 
ba. but, .as we confider it peculiarly ufeful at the prefent moment, 
we fhall tranflate it into onr Appendix, for the purpofe of giving 
more currency to the pointed and pertinent obfervations which it 
contains, 

“ The Englith government,” fays our very re{pectable author, “ is, in 
general, fo ill underftood in France, and the French revolutionary writers 
and orators have fo greatly disfigured it to our view, that any one judgin 
from what he hears and reads only upon the faith of others, is te 
that this government is as arbitrary in its nature as thofe of other parts of 
Europe, and that in Great Britain the fovereign power ts abfolute. < Firft, 
they tell us that the election of members of parliament is venal, that the 
mode of reprefentation is bad, becauie it isan abiurd fyftem for an Uni- 
verfity, or a borough town, to have two or more reprefentatives while con- 
fiderable cities have none.’ 

« They aifert, alfo, ‘that the two Houfes of Parliament are corrupted b 
the Court, and that the oppofition party have no influence in the debates.’ 

“ Weare told ‘that the fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus Aét, upon the 
fingle demand of minifters, in many circumfiances, annihilates the liberty 
ofthe fubjeat, becaufe with fach power veiled in their hands they can throw 
whomfoever they will into prifon.’ 

“ The prefling of failors is reprefented as an abominable af of tyranny. 
That the Ling has all private and public property at his difpofal, in confe- 
quence of parhiament {ubmitting to the demands of miniliers for repeated 
taxes, the enormous amount of which, and of the national debt, gives the 
finith to the wretchednefs of the people, and that the increafe of the poor 
rates proves the daily increafe of poor; and, finally, we are told that the 
freedom of ‘the prefs is much trenched upon by minifierial influence, and 
that all thefe caufes co-operate in producing as a neceilary confequence a 
flavifh dependence and wretehedne!s among the people. 

« A few thort anfwers will demonftrate to our inconfiderate writers, that 
what they conceive to be a feries of grievances, conititute, on the contrary, 
Jat ground for-eulogy on the Britify con/litution. | , 
‘. APPENDIX, VOL. XY. li « Firt 
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.“ Fieft then, ‘the ele&ions are venal,’ fay they. It would certainly be 
a very great misfortune if the people had it generally in their power to 
make a bad choice and there exiffed no counterbalance to this prefumed 
vénality; but, as they cannot choofe any other for their reprefentatives 
than landholders, and the candidates cannot themfelves expeé to obtain 
any votes but in proportion to their talents for diftinguifhing themfelves in 
the Houle of Commons, and as the hereditary right of peerage, as well as 
the prerogative of the Crown, temper and regulate the proceedings of 
thofe whom the people eleét, it neceffarily follows that the peop'e cannot, 
in general, choofe any other perfons than fuch as are well known for their 
talents and their patrbtic principles, and that if in the great nuimber of 
eletions there fhould happen to be fome infiances of bad or indifferent 
Choice, they are not numerous enough to have any influence upon the ge- 

meral body of teprefentation. Be it alfo obferved, that in a government of 
landholders there muft neceffarily occur many occafions in which they are 
brought nearer to a level with the people in common, {o that they contract 
a natural concern for the confideration and refpect which are due fo their 
conftituents ; vor does any thing produce a better effect upon their conduct, 
than the mode in which eleétions are carried on in England. On the one 
fide every attention is paid to the eleGors in order to procure their votes, 
and the more expence the candidates incur to bring them over or to pleale 
them, the more are they made acquainted with their real importance. On 
the other hand, every ele€lor dilcutles freely the conduét and the pretenfions 
of the candidates—whilft the minifterial party, and the friends of oppofition, 
ftrive, by every means in their power, to direct the public opinion towards 
their refpective favourites, and whatever maneuvrte or venality they may make 
ufe of in endeavouring to accomplith their purpofe, it does not efcape the 
obfervation of the people that their rights are at ftake ; and the reprefenta- 
tives are con{cious of thofe duties which they are expected to perform, well 
‘affured that if they once lofe fight of them, they would never, in any 
future election, retain the leaft degree of popular influence. 

“ This, however, is not the cafe where men have a power of nominating 

rfons who are nag poflefled of e real eftate or property of any kind; 
they then make a fort of league of all thofe who have no poet againtt 
thofe who have, and, as the majority isin the fayour of the former, the 
moft impetuous, and thofe who hold out the moft democratical expectations 
to the multitude, will be alone the objects of public choice. Thus’ it ap 
pears that the venality of elections in England only proves the neceflity 
which the candidates lie under of taking pains to obtain the fuffrages of 
thofe they wifh to reprefent, and that the common people in England have 

a degree of confequence attached to them, and wherever this confequence 
does not exift, they are not thought worth the pains of purchafe, 

“ The mode of reprefentation, it is alfo faid, is bad in itfelf, becaufe 
upon the face of things it appears abfurd that a univerfity or a borough 
town fhould have feveral reprefentatives, whilft the moft populous cities 
have not fo much as one. 

“ It, doubilefs, would be more regular if the reprefentation of the 
country were eftablifhed in exact proportion to the extent and population 
of the territory reprefented ; and, indeed, it conftiteted the with of a great 
many well dilpofed Englith reformifis that this thould be the cafe. 

~* But as in a free country innovations and changes of this nature cannot 
be fafely had recourle to, but in a ftate of pablic tranquillity ; and in “ 
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to avoid thofe commotions which the ardour of opinion, and the influence 
of perfonal interefts would naturally produce, at the fame time holding jit 
more prudent to retain for awhi'e fome few irregularities in the fabric of 
fociety, rather than to fubve:t its foundations by aiming at improvements, 
the wifeft among the politicians of England have rightly judged that the 
.time for reform has not yet prefented itfelf. Befides, it confifts with the 

rinciples of the Britith conititution, that the reprefentatives of a borough 
gre thofe of the nation alfo; and it is held as a maxim that they ought not 
to be guided by any other motives than fuch as have a view to the general 
concern; and, indeed, the great number of public inftitutions which de- 
mand their confideration, prevent them from being confined to more local 
partialities. And after all what does it fignify by whom we are reprefent- 
ed, fo as we be well reprefented.—Moreover, the general courfe of the 
national reprefentation in Great Britain has not varied, in the fmalleft de- 
gree, at any time, ever fince the year 1688, and during that whole laple 
of time the intereft of the nation, which mult neceilarily be made up of the 
interefts of individuals, has been its uniform object.—Surely then the mode 
of reprefentation is not quite fo faulty as it is thought to be by fome, 

It is alfo urged that-the two Houfes are corrupted by Court influence; 
and that the oppofition cannot be of any weight or importance in parlia- 
ment. This, in truth, is the favourite argument of all the adverfaries of the 
Britith conftitution, and as it cannot be denied that places and other fa- 
vours, of which the Crown has the difpofal, form one of the means by 
which its interefts obtain the fupport ofa great number of the members 
of both Houfes, it is thence concluded that all their deliberations are alike 
corrupt. To make the abfurdity of this popular objection fully apparent, 
we muft firft inquire in what manner the legiflative and executive autho 
tities balance each other. It is very evident that the chief of every ftate 
cannot govern it but in proportion to the fupport which he receives 
from the ruling party, and without fuch fupport there could not be any 
uniformity of plan or aétion in the conduét of government, and inftead of 
conlinuing the governing power it would be itfelf governed, and very foon 
overthrown by the exertions of individual interefts. 

It is alfo equally certain, that whatever may be the probity dnd the 
integrity which we may fuppofe the members of the legillative body to 
poilels, they cannot ceafe to be men, and fubjeét to human paflions and 
weaknefles, nor will their perfonal intereft be altogether loft fight of even 
when no other intereft but the public one fhould excite their exertions; and 
at the fame time if this intereft does not attach them to the government 
they will be induced by it to act in oppofition to it. It is, therefore, ab{o- 
lutely requifite, in order that the King may retain the government of his 
Country im his own hands, that he flould be fecure of a conftant majority 
in the two Houfes of Parliament; and that fuch a majority may be placed 
Within his reach to prelerve the Crown from the ambition of the principal 
members of the legiflative power, it becomes in all things requifite that the 
throne thould have the difpofal of the public places and offices. We can- 
not but admif, however, that this power of difpofal, although neceflary fot 
the prefervation of the conititution, may grow into that corruption which, 

On the other tiand, would bring ruin upon the kingdom, and annihilate the, 
freedom of the country, were it not for that happy combination of thefe 
fame individual interefis which conftitute and fupport the oppofition party. 

is party, fo well known by its “re ftri€tures upon all the on 
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of government, is generally compofed of all thofe*men who by their che. 
tadlers, their opinions, or their jealoulies, are confeffedly the opponents of 

~ minifterial authority, or who endeavour to turn Out minifiers that they 
themielves may come into power. ‘This party, fo alluring by the popularity 
which it enjoys, by the ambition with which it fills the hopes of its par- 
tizans; and, in fine, by that fentiment which is fo natural to freemen, not 
to fubmit to any other authority than their owh, fouzes the patriotilm of their 
countrymen, defends the public liberty, throws light upon the path of go- 
vernment by the continual contradiction which it exerciles againti the mea- 
fures of minifters, pre'erves the trapauy yy of the country, by afluring the 
‘nation of the prefervation of its rights, and not unfrequently opens the way 
to the promotion of thofe who upon the anti-miniflerial beaches have given 
proof of their abilities. . Their writings, their fpeeches, and their ufual ex. 
aggerations, have not, however, much influence upon the public mind fo 
long as minifiers proceed within the limits of conftitutional principles; but 
no tooner,do they begin to deviate, than the oppofition, however {mall, 
~ becomes the very fame infiant the predominant party, and minifters con- 
firained to yield to the force of public opinion, are immediately {tripped of 
their influence over the majority in parliament, and of neceflity give up 
their fituations to the leaders of oppofition, who inflantly command the 
majority in both houfes. 

‘« In order to be able to conceive by what means this quiet kind of revo- 
lution conduces.to the public benefit, it muft be recollecied that in the Bri- 
tifh parliament there is found athird clals, or party, conlifting of indepen 
dent members, who are gcnerally country gentlemen, whofe ‘fortunes and 
habits of life keep them equally out of the reach of the intrigues of court, 
and the fophiftries of oppotition. Thefe very refpeéiable members ufually 
vote with miniliry, that they may give a falutary fupport to government, but 
no fooner does the public opinion, the voice of the nation, or the warning ot 
their own con{cience, point out to them that the meafures of the minilier 

‘are becoming injurious to the country at large, than they thew themfelves 
the firlt to withdraw their {upport and concurrence from him, and this fiep 
is qaickly followed by the greater part of the minifier’s friends, becaule this 
old majority, refirained by the irreverfible principles of the laws of the coun- 
try, know that the Britifh government cannot act in oppofition to the with ot 
the nation.—From this mutual coincidence, this exalted accord of the polity 
of the itate and private interefis, the members of the two houfes of fhe Bn- 
tifh parliament, whatever be their refpective talents, their virtues, or their 
vices, or the party which they e{poule, are thus of neceflity, as it were, forced 
to concur in the fame purpole, and to confult with equal earneftnefs the weal 
of their country, and the prefervation of its liberties. If to thefe confider- 
ations be added, that of the king’s inviolability in his perfon and privileges, 
his not being able to act but through the medium of the miniflers of his 
throne, the accountable refponfibility to which all their a€tions are {ubjed, 
their liability to be impeached, which for many abufes of power they often 
have been, we thall be convinced that,notwith{tanding the firft principles of 
the conftitution place the regal authority out of the reach of every attack, 
they prevent the rights of the people from being encroached upon, defend: 
ed as they are by the vigilance of the eppofition party, by the impartial 
a prints, and by continual appeals to the people to preferve their I- 

rty, and fupport their rights and individual interelis. The Englith have 


yet another fafe-guard of their rights, namely, that inquiry made at the 
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commencement of every reign into the extent and exercile of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown during the reign preceding, by the means of which im- 
veliigation the prove are enabled to determine whether the king’s prero- 

ative has been kept within conftitutional limits, and what meatuces muft 
Sa taken to prevent any future encroachments; and this admirable eftablith- 
ed rule in affording additional fecurity (or the prefervation of the liberties 
of the nation, leaves every ageut and acting power in the fituation whieh 
the conftitution allots them. Nothing, therefore, can be {o ill-gruounded as 
the ailertion, that the regal power in England is arbitrary, fince it cannot 
doa fingle thing without the concurrence of minifiers, who are refponiible 
for all hs do, ner ¢an the, proceed to take any itep without the upport 
of the majority in both houles, neither can they retain this majority unlels 
they ftrictly fuifi. the duties of thetr office. 

“ But we are next aiked, Does not the fulpenfion of the Habeas Corpus 
A& give a mortal blow to the freedom of the country, fince by. (he means of 
{uch {u!penfion minifiers are empowcred to caule private perfons to: be ar- 
refted and. thrown into prifon, only by iffuing their fimple order to that ef- 
fea? There would be no an{wering this in «he negative, were it not very 
we!l known to every one, that at all times, in all countries, uch very ¢fiti- 
cal periods occur whom probable eff cts cannot be provided againit. but by 
extraordinary meafures, as they expole the common fafety to danger, and, 
therefore, require fuch fieps to be taken as aie prompt and decilive,— 
The Greeks and the Romans, and different governments, in more recent 
times, have fometimes found it requilite, under certain circumfianc¢es, to 
have recourle to arbitrary means, and in the titles of generals, dictators, 
Captains general, &c. have invefted’ with ab.olute power men difiinguifhed 
for their abilities, or for their perleverance whenever any danger feemed to 
threaten the exifience of the conflilution ; and they confidgred themielves 
as fufficiently happy if thefe dangerous leaders after having ppt a fiop to the 
evil did not produce a greater, by retaining and abuling the power they 
had been invefied with. To avoid which bad .confequence, and to pice 
vent the conftant continuance of fuch unlimited authority, the Englifh have 
recour/e to the expedient of fufpending the Habeas Corpus Act, by which 
fufpention a kind of diétatorfhip is afixed to the power of the Crown, and 
as the King mutt neceilarily be more interefted than any perfon in bis do- 
minions in the prefervation of the public peace, and is placed in too ele- 
vated a fituation to be moved with private pique or perfonel hatred, or an 
other narrow-minded motive, it certainly is much better to entruft him with 
this power than to confign it to the management of any fingle individual 


“among his fnbjeéts, or to any parties of men pofleffing power or influence, 


or who would be likely to make the moii of thele opportunities, True it 
is, that during the whole time of this fulpenfion minifters have a power to 
imprifon every perfon whole public co; duét appears to be regulated with 
any milchievous detign; but, befides that thele priloners are detained 
under certain regulations which fuffictently teftify that government knows 
how to re‘pect their peripns, even when it appears expedient to take harth 
meatiures againit them, miniliers are bound to produce a lift of tho'e 
who are confined, and of the capfes for their arreft, to a committee of the 
Houle of Commons, an obligation which completely prevents, all annece{- 
fary violatioy of hymanity and candid confideration ; whilft, in the mean 
while, thole who are imprifoned are allowed, together with their parents 
and friends, to manifett their innocence to the world, through the medium 
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of the public prints; and the circumftances which lead to the imprifonment 
miuft, of themfelves, be of a very ferious nature, if the detained be not im- 
mediately admitted to bail and releafed. Nothing then fo little refembles 
the arbitrary proceedings of other governments, than the confequences of 
the fufpenfion of the tf | 

that England has fupported herielf, under all her difficaltics, by the moft 
moderate meafures, amid all the unheard of attempts made by the French 
Government to deftroy her, whillt that very Government was, in its 
pt forced to make ule of the moft compulfory means to fecure its own 
alety. 

ing Nextt, we are informed, that the prefling of men for the navy is- an 
abominable aft of tyranny. Before this expedient is blamed it will be 
as well to confider whether any bettcr can be fuggefted, or whether that 
which other countri¢s have recourle to claims a fuperiority over that which 
is adopted in this. 

"'* ‘The fafety‘of the Britith empire depends upon her navy, her fhips are 
her bulwarks and her firong citadels; and as voluntary offers of fervice, 
although more advantageous in that country than in any other, are not al- 
ways fufficient for the immediate ma: ning of the different fquadrons, it is 
fometimes found neceflary to take the men out of private fhips by force, to 
émploy them in the public fervice of the {tate : an expedient, which violent 
as it may at firft appear, is mgch more coinpatible with civil liberty, than the 
modes of clafing the people in France, and in almoft ali the other maritime 
countries in Europe, in which a failor has not fo much as the opportunity 

iven him of di poling of his fervicés as he wifhes. - The regifter in which 
Fe is enrolled, almoft from his infancy, places him at once under the poii- 
tive coptroul of navy agents, Fiom which comparative confideration, it 
appears, that the prefling of failors, an a@ion in itlelf but of fhort continu- 
ance at‘any time, is far lefs inimical to the interefts of feamen than fome 
writers have conceived. 

*€ It is likewie mauitained that all public and private property is at the 
mercy of the Sovereign, m confequence of the ready acquiefcence with 
which Pa liament meet the demands of Miniflers for fupplies, and the taxes 
which they ‘evy to procure them. 

“ Tt cerlainly is true that the propofal of taxes comes from the Minifters 
of the Crown, as haying in their poffeffion all the various clues of Govern- 
ment, and therefore more able to decide upen the amount of fupplies re- 
quired for the public expenditure; but as every demand made is regulated 
according to the expences of the year preceding; and all extraordinary 
fums provided for by loan, minifiers allo being obliged to lay before Par- 
liament an exa@ account of all monies ivued from the Treafury, before 
they can move for freth fupplies, it neceilarily follaws that the Members as 
well as thofe whom they reprefent, are alike enabled to decide on the 
nature of the fituation of financier, with a perfeéi intelligence of every 
feading circumfance attached to it; and that the Severeign, who has not 
he power of d-fpofing of a fa. thing that belongs to his civii lift, bas not at 
his command the fmalleti portion f either public or private property. 

” Again, “the enormous amount of the national debt, and of the taxes in 
geneia', is faid to complete the diftrefs of the Englith; and the increafe 
Q' the pooiriales is an incontrovertible proot of the daily increale of 
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. “On a firft view, the national debt of England does really appear to be 


« enormous; but when it is recollected that its progretlive diminution is 


; made certain bya continually increafing finking tund ; that every new 
e Joan carries with it the means of removing the burthen which it produces; 
4 that England, as it were, moves upon its own axis; that its trade, immente 

as it is, it not fufficient to employ the general capital, and that the ufe 


which Government makes of the overplus 1s a fecure inveiiment of fiock ; 
"8 and when itis alfo confidered that all the extraordinary expences which 
’ the nation is at, uniformly have for their objeé the fi 

’ ) augmentation of its OWA 
; commerce and of that of its colonies, when I fay thefe things are taken into 
; confideration, the national debt of England, fo far from appearing to be an 
t evil, is, on the contrary, beneticial to the nation; and, indeed it may be 
concluded that the greateft misiortune which could happen to the Britith 


empire, would be the poffibility, or the inclination, of paying off this debt 
at once, for then there would no longer exilt any proportion between the 
circulating capital and the demands which the agriculture and the com- 
merce of the country are continually making upon it; an event which 
could not fail to produce a lamentable alteration im the value of all com- 
modities; and to drive the Englith to imveit their property in foreign 
funds. et 
« The payment of the intereft upon this enormous fum does moft cer- 
tainly give rile to aconfiderable augmentation of taxes; but it does riot en 
appear that the confequent burthen is greater in England than in any other it 
‘country. Indeed Mr. Gentz has irrefragably proved that their real pro- 
‘sbi to the wealth of the nation is very {mall; and as all thefe contii- 
utions are relative, and feldom, if ever, are impofed otherwi'e than ac- 
cording to what each individual is able to bear, it may be confidently af- 
ferted that no where are taxes more eafily {upported than in England; an 
affertion which the progreflive increafe of national and private Wealth ever 
day demontirates. ’ ’ 
“ As to the poor-rates, doubtlefs their increafe would be very ftriking 
did we notknow that it is the effect of the pro!perous conditionof the nation. 
This pro'perity, by increafing the confumption of almoit every commodity, 
and, atthe fame time bringing a great deal of money, or money's worth, into 
the hands of the opulent part of the nation, has produced a great rife jn 
the price of every necellary of life; whence it follows that the allowance 
to the poorer clatfes muft be increaled in ;proportion. The certainty of 
the aid which this affords, encourages the poor to marry, although, on the 
other hand, it may, perhaps, indulge idlene{s in fome few in{tances. Anor : 
ther confideration on this head, is, that war or various political modifiea- 
tions of treaties, &c. not unfrequently, very fenfibly' affeéts the fale of eér- 
tain Englith manufactures, the confumption of which depends altogether 
on foreign demand; this is a Caufe which tends, among many other things, 
to increafe the poor-rates. We admit that this tax may be regarded as a con- 
tinual thorn in the fide of Britith profperity, and moft feriouily demands 
the attention of the legiflature. In other countries the indigence of the 
common people is but little attended to; and very rarely is aijy tax im- 
poled for their relief; but in England it is never forgotten for a moment, 
that thefe poor fubjeéts of the empire are men and Britons. 
“* Laftly, it is objected that the liberty of the prefs is too much limited 
by minifterial authority ; and, in fine, that all thefe grievances which we . 
1i4 have bi 
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have been treating upon, mult together neceilarily tend to enflave and in. 
veri(h the people. 

“It is only neceflary to read the Englijh newspapers and the numerous 
pamphlets, that are every day iiiumg fiom the preis, to be thoroughly con. 
vinced that in no couniry is the public opinion, or that of individuals, ex- 
prefled with more freedom upon every -ubject ; and that the influence and 
papery ot men in power, are kept in confiant refiraint by this very falu- 
itarycurb upon them. Jt is true, calumay cannot. purfue its object with- 
‘ut being liable to.a legal proiecution ; but it is well-known how impay- 
tially the Britih tribunals decide on every cauie, gnd that neither rank nor 
fortune can bias an Englith jury. 

“That liberty of the prevs, the impregnable rampart of public liberty 
‘and civil freedom, and without which neither can long exiit, is enjoyed 
in England to the full extent in which it ought to be tolerated. It 
is the corner ftone of the conititution; it is the nation’s guarantee 
in all thofe privileges which its: polity provides, and which have rendered 
Britons a people more free and opulent than any other under Heaven. 
~May the bleilings they enjoy be imprefled upon the convictions of all men, 
vand.iecure the prefervation of a form of government which has not its pa- 
rallel in the univerfe; and which has alone given to human nature ideas 
“of liberty and profperous power, in all things compatible with the focial 
‘ftate of man. May all countries at length attain the fame point of nationgl 
felicity as Great Britain enjoys, by adopting thofe of her principles of Go- 
vernment, and her flatutes, which can be adapted to their re/pective local 
“Situations; and, finally, may this happy empire never abule the wealth and 

- power that.belong to her, but continue to afford the world an undeviat- 
“ang example of moderation, patriotifm, induftry, and moral conduct,” 


To the prayer of this very honeft and truth-fpeaking Frenchman, 
‘we moft cordially fay—Amen. We have inferted the whole of his 
honourable teftimony,, that we may fhame thofe crafty and turbulent 
natives of our foil who fo difingenuoufly feek to depreciate and to de- 
troy the fatisfactions of their countrymen ; and, at the fame time, we 
are not without hope that this fenfible expofure of their cavillings 
“will teach the Waveting to‘ hold faft the good they enjoy; and not 
, cloud that funthine, in which they flourifh, with morbid difcontent 

_and fullen rejection of popular comforts, 
.__.¥n the chapters on goyernment and religion, there are many very 
_ufeful and appropriate refle€tions on the prefent ftate of the author’s 
country. He certainly writes without fear, becaufe he fpeaks the 
truth boldly, wherever exiiting circumftances require it, But in the 
firft note to the chapter on religion, we think he has fuffered his 
feelings to get the better of his judgment, and has himfelf been 
blinded by the time-ferving fimulation of a wily tyrant. ‘** Since this 
¢hapter was written, religion has been re-eftablifhed in France, hy 
the mealures of the Firft Con(ul, and through the anxious folicitude 
of the head of the church.” Weare happy to perceive this diftinction, 
although we do not admit the prg¢-eminence ; but at all events the 
author has made a better difpofal of the keys of the fanétuary than if 
he had configned them to the hands of d wretch ftained with repeated 
| muyrdesg 
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gaurders and foul: uturpation ; yet we are aware the diftin&tion, ia 
itfelf, is but a bare nominal, for the forbearance of a defpor, or the ta~ 
Jerance of h's régicide compeers, are not to be relied on with unfuf- 
pecting confidence. The wolf may, for a while, futfer others to feed 
the flock, but when he pleates he will devour them, 


«« May glory and grateful acknowledgement ever await thofe who have 
reftored to us the faith of our forefathers, that rel gion which comprizes 


. the mou neceflary in{truction, and the mot effectus! contolation. The plan 


which has been adopted for the execution of .this important meafute has 
been framed with con‘ummate wiidom, the ipirit of union and peace has 
perfected every part of that arrangement which has gwen fo compiete a 
triumph to the caule of religion; .a-jutt tolyratjon of the Protefiant periua- 
fion has convinced iis members that periecution no longer exifis m France, 
either agatult them or ourielves; and that | renchmen are all alike delirous 
of being united in the faith of the gofpel. A!l that is now required is to 
ellabliia this relioration by every auxiliary expedient; and-from this con- 
fideration it ts that we have made no alteration in the fentimeuts contained 
in this chapter, under the hope that they may be found ulefyl towards the 
promotion of fo beneficial a caufe.” 


The author felt himfelf happy at the idea that he could once 
more, without fear of martyrdom by the guillotine, worfhip his God 
in the land of his fathers, in the long eltablithed principles of the 
national faith; and, as is very natural, fuffered the gratification 
which his heart experienced, to abforb every idea or apprehenfion 
that the fource of it was not equally pure, or the continuance of it 
certain. Inthe moment of joy we do not eafily permit the intrufion 
of fombre prefentiment, or of ferious reflection, otherwife we are of 
Opinion that this warmth of felf-gratulation had been, in fome degree, 
chilled by the convi€tion, which every man of thought mutt fecl, that 
the Corfican, by this temporifing reftoration of the national worhhip, 
had nothing fo little in view as the glory ot God, or the comfort of 
thofe whom he has bent to-his iron yoke ; and, that the fame conve- 
nience which he confulted by this incipient fhew of tolerance, he will 
not permit to be fn the flighteft degree intruded upon when once the 
continuance of the licence he has granted becomes inimical to the 
interefts of his defpotifn. Norcan any thing be fo improbable as to 
fuppofe that fincerity can dwell fora moment in the heart of a mah 
(and that man invefted with every power of enforcing obedience ‘ta 
his guilty caprice), who has broken, unhefitatingly, through every 
reftri€tion which religion infifts on; in tolerating the exiftence, 
therefore, of public worfhip, he referves to himfelf the right of vio- 
lating every facred obligation of it: fundamental principlés. How 
far glory is to be afcribed to him for the reftoration of a religious faith, 
who has, in the face of the world, blafphemed and denied the author 
of it; or how tar confidence is to be placed by the miniffers of that 
faith in his favour, who has profeffed himfelf a Turk and infidel, as 
belt fuited his ambitious views of felf-aggrandifement, by geet and 
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pillage, let the common fenfe of every man, and the common con. 
nettions of caufes and effeéts determine. 

The remarks on religion which this chapter contains, are certainly 
judicious ; but we doubt the author mutt not expeét fuch pure prin- 
ciples as he lays dawn, to be included in the felfith fyftem of govern. 
ment which Bonaparte feems refolved, at all events, to uphold, fo 
Jong as the vengeance of France fleeps. We fhall, for the prefent, 
take our Jeave of this work, but fhall refume our obfervations and ex. 
tradls in our next review, the length of the note we have inferted 
having obliged us to exceed the limits we ufually allow to our re. 
{peCtive reviews of foreign publications ; for as we now confine them 
to the Appendix, we are defirous of including, in each number, 


as many as we well can, with juftice to their authors and to our 
readers, 





— — ——- Sus 


Lettre de Charles Villiers a George Cuvier, de I’ Inftitut National de 
France, fur une nouvelle Theorie du Cerveau, par le Doéteur Gall; 
ce Vifcere etant confidéré comme [Organ immédiat des Facultés Mo- 
rales. A Metz, chez Collignon; et fe trouve a Paris, chez Lev- 
yault, Freres. : 

Letter from Charles Villiers to George Cuvier, of the National Inftitute, 
upon Dr. Gall's new Theory of the Brain, in which the Brain is 
ta as the immediate Organ of the Moral Faculties, 8vo, 

P. 82, 


HO this Charles Villiers or this George Cuvier is, we do 

not find out in this pamphlet, but that both are of the 
fect of materialifts is pretty apparent. The doctrine of Kant 
js too well known for us to notice its extraordinary tenets, and this 
Bomormance profeffes to detail an improved theory, built upon the 
undamental principles of Kant’s philofophy, by a Dr. Gall. The 
correfpondence, as far as we can gather from cafual expreffions, is 
between two young furgeons; the one refident at Lubeck and the 
other at Paris; and both advocates for the infidel dogmata of the 
hilofophizers of the day ; who, by their fhallow hypothefis, and 
Rint more futile fyftems, vilify the omnipotence of the Creator, and 
the operations of hishand. While, however, we are fhocked to fee 
men lo perverfely degrading the nobleft energies of their nature, as 
to voluntarily rank themfelves with the beafts that perifh, we cannot 
help admiring the blindnefs of their underftandings when we {ce 
them fearching for the feat of the foul in the dried brain of a dead 
carcale ; diffeéting mufcles and nerves which have Jong ceafed to 
exert their fun@ions in life, for the difcovery of the local refidence 
of the moral faculties, and attributing certain ¢ffes of the intellect, 
when operated upon by the corporeal fenfes, to the affinity and juxta 
ofition of particular membranes and integumeats of a lifelefs trunk. 


Lhis very fapient Charles Villiers, or rather this great doctor of on 
OF’; 
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tors, Doétor Gall, whom he quotes, and on whofe abfurdities he, 
with tolerable felf-fufficiency, enlarges, after a firi& fearch amon 
carcafes of dead clay, for the domicilium of the foul, finds her neft- 
ling in the center of the brain, like a toad in a ftone. It is not to 
be wondered at that fuch vifionary purfuits of metaphyfical, vanity 
fhould drive from the heart all humble belief in the Mofaic hiitory of 
creation, otherwife, we conceive, that the tranfaction recorded in 
the feventh verfe of the fecond chapter of Genefis, would go fome 
way towards fatisfying thefe dabblers in phyfiology, that the * breath 
of life,” is not to be fCooped out of the cranium with a diileétin 
knife like an oyfter out of its fhell. We are taught by our Bible 
that “the Lord God formed man of the duit of the yround, and 
breathed intu his noftrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
foul.” Man was, therefore, formed before he had power to at upon 
that form ; but we are induced to fuppofe that the Almighty would 
not have left any part of that form imperfe&, and that the whole of 
man’s material part was created at once, whence we wo id conclude 
that the brain was made at the fame inftant with the reft of the body ; 
but if the foul, or as thefe cavilling materialilts fubdivid- their mon- 
ftrous ¢onceptions, if the properties of the foul, (which, we prefume, 
conftitute the effence of the foul, or the foul itfelt, tor what is a {pirit 
divelted of its properties), are found exifting in the brainular fub- 
tance of this form, there were action and volition exilting in the 
form before God breathed the breath of life into it, and thence it 
muit necetiarily follow that the fame fpiritual vitality mult alfo exift 
in the body after death, when this breath of life leaves it, which, in 
{pite of all that metaphytical fubtlety can adduce to the contrary, isa 
contradiction to the general acceptation of terms, to the conviétiongs 
of common fenfe, to every hour’s experience ot fact, and to the ex- 
prefs revelation of the Word of Gop. For we read that when this 
breath of life was breathed into man, and not betore, **man became 
a living foul ;”’ but the materialift infifts upon the converfe, that when 
the breath of life leaves the human body, man becomes a dying foul ; 
for if the rational part of man exifts in or by, (for it is the bache thing 
in effe&t), the vital ation of any part of the corporeal frame, necef- 
farily it mutt ceafe to exift when that vital a€tion no longer animates 
this frame, We are well aware that this ¢* breath of life,” is, by 
fome, underitood to be the fenfitive and animal life alone. But, on 
this head, we think, Dr. Horne, in his fermon on creation, will 
afford us pretty ftrong reafons why we fhould underftand it to defig- 
nate the immortal foul of man. 


he This exypreffion, (fays the learned prelate), certainly is fometimes ufed 
inthe lower of thefe acceptations—‘ Ceafe ye from man, who’e breath is 
in his nofinls. All creatures, in whofe noltriis was the breath of live, died 
by the flood.’ By thee texts it appears that the terms ~~ and dreath are 


uled to lignify that animal life, which is fupported mechanically, b 


tefpiration through the noftrils,” “ But they are likewile afed for the 
ational and unwortal foul; witnels thefe wards of the Pfalmift, adopted 


by 
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by our Lord when expiring on the crofs, ‘ Into thy hands I commend my 
fpirit.” So again, ‘The fpirit fhall return to Gop who gave it.” And 
¢ The fpitit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 


If Mr. Charles Villiers, or Mr. George Cuvier, or any of their 
metaphyfical brethren, will condefcend to read what follows from the 
fame divine, we are bold enough to conclude that they will find their 
bafelefs fabric of atheiftical prefumption completely thrown down. 


« Spiritual effencés and operations come not under the cognizance of 
thofe jenfes which during the prefent fiate of prebation Gon has been 
pleafed to make the inlets of our ideas. They muft, therefore, be repre- 
fented and deicribed to us, in the way of compariion and analogy, by {uch 
Janguage as is commonly flyled figurative or metaphorical. Of animal 
life, begun and continued by refpiration, we have a proper and a fuflicient 
knowledge. From a contemplation of that life, and the manner in which 
it is ‘upported by the air, we are directed to trame our notions of an higher 
life maintained by the influence of an higher principle. For this purpofe 
the terms which » Dal the former are borrowed to expre(s the latter, and 
we find the words, tranilated sizrit, and éreath, (ometimes ufed for one and 
fometimes for the other. But when we contider that man, as other Scrip. 
tures do tettify, has within him a rational foul, an immortal fpirit, which, on 
the difiolytion of the body, returns to Gop’ who gave it; that mn this original 
deieription of his formation we may reafonably expect to find both ‘parts 
of his compotition mentioned, and that a perfonal act of the ‘Deity, that 
of in{piring the breath of life, is recorded with regard to him which is not 
faid of the other creatures, we can hardly do otherwife than conclude, 
that the words were intended to denote not the animal lite only, but alto 
another life communicated with it, and reprefented by it; in a word, that 
man confifteth of a body fo organized as to be fuftained in life by the ac- 
tion of the material elements upon it, and a rational immortal foul {up- 
ported, in a fimilar “manner, by the influence of a fuperior and fpiritual 
ageicy.” ) 

We have indulged ourfelves in making this long quotation for the 

irpofe of {hewing how clearly a man argues who reafons from a 
pious conviction of the omnipotence of Gon, and the truth of his 
word, and how eafily he overthrows, by a tew perfpicuous and. ra- 
tional dedu¢tions, the perplexed and perplexing fyftems of man’s in- 
vention, too weak to {upport itfelf withéyt revelation, and yet too 
proud to acknowledge its dependence—*‘ Gop made man upright, 
but he hath found out many inventions ;”"—and among the moit de- 

rading to human nature, the moft deftru@ive to the happiefl interefts 
of fociety, the moft ruinating to the eternal hope of man, the meft 
blafphemous againft the decrees of the living Gon, is that of mate- 
riglifm. Every friend of his fellow creatures, therefore, every ho- 
nefi member of focicty, every pious follower of his Gop, will op- 
fe a dogtrine which begins in the pride of fcepticifm, and ends in 
the blafphemies of Atheiim; but which, groundlefs as are its lead- 
ing principles, and fenfelefs the ratiocination required to fupport ity 


from its fattering the prefumption and the vanity of the human mind, 
; | has 
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has not wanted advocates among the inexperienced young difciples 
of fcience, and the crafty apoitles of infidelity. This monftrous 
fyftem is the corner ftone of illuminifm, which has for a long time 
deluged the Continent with impiety and immorality ; its torrent, 


however, has been for a while ftayed, and we truft and hope that 


every government will narrowly watch and provide againft its inroads 
upon the peace and fubordination of its people. In Germany it firft 
burft forth, and its overflow has reached every nation in Europe in 
itsturn. In Germany it ftill refifis the barriers which the civil 
power attempts to oppofe to it, as plainly appears from the infolent 
fentiment with which this Mr. Charles Villiers winds up the con- 
tents of his atheiftical pamphlet. 


«This then confiitutes that theory ageinft which the Court of Vienna 
has thought proper to level its anathema, and whole doétrines it has proht- 
bited and excladed trom the public education of the country, becauie for- 
footh ¢ it tenes 10 introduce materialism. In this methinks the members of the 
Aufirian government fufpicious in the extreme, and prompt in their cen- 
fures, have {hewn themfelves but very indifferent metaphyfieians, which, 
indeed, is the cafe with almoii all other governments.” 


Mr. Charles Villiers will permit us to add to this fentence—who 
are difpofed to render happy as a people, and as individuals thofe 
whom. they govern—We think the reafon affigned by the Auftrian 
government allfufficient to juftify the fuppreffion of this wicked 
theory ; for whatever tends to introduce materialifm among a people, 
has a direct tendency to introduce irreligion, of which the natural 
confequence is violation of the laws of Gop and man, an univerfal 
prevalence of vicious practice, fubverfion of political order, and the 


‘overthrow of all eftablifhed good ; and, therefore, in humble imita- 


tion of this wife provifion of the cabinet of Auftria, we give it as 


‘our decided opinion, that whatever attempts are made to defend a fyf- 


tem fo replete with impious and immoral principle, fo produdtive of 
temporal and eternal mifery, fhould fhare in the fame execration as the 
obje&t of their defence. For this reafon we pronounce this letter of 


Charles Villiers to George Cuvier execrable in delign, in principle, . 


and in execution, and to the condemnation and deteflation of every 


good man we confign all fuch theories, all fuch attempts, all fuch 


teachers, and all fuch difciples. 


tlle 
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OUR profeffions of candour and impartiality lead me to conclude you 
will have no objediion w inlert the following obijervations in yout 
next review. T. Haweis. 
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‘As an author, Dr. H. thinks himfelf called upon to repel three different 
attacks of his Church Hiftory in the Anti-Jacobin Review. To the charges 
he witles to make the fhortelt and moft exphcit reply. To grots and ge. 
neral abule he makes none. But if dusing the lalt five and forty years any 
perion ever heard him preach uaconditional reprobation let them teftify when 
or where; or if in the voluminous publications, which are open to the crti- 
tic’s cye, a tingle fentence can be p:oduced that {peaks this opinion—or 
any ‘anguage calculated either to Alunge men in despair, or to intoxicate them with 
spiritual vide, let him be convicted by fair quotation.* He might. retort 
the coarie language employed. But iuch ave not the weapons of our war- 
fare. He avows himfelf a Calvinitt, according to the literal and gram- 
matical fen'e of the 17th Article of the Church of England. 

Refpeting the Fathers, he honours their excellencies, and cenfures their 
credulity. In point of ability preferring the writings of the moderns; if 
he errs it is with the learned Molheim, the able Jortin, and highly efteem- 
ed Profeilor Campbell, and a holt of men of difiinguifhed talents, whofe 
prejudice, pride, and ignorance bear {ome proportion with his own.¥ He 
cannot fil! a letter with quotations,—one thall ferve as an explicit declara- 
tion. Jortin’s Ecclef. Remarks, vol. iv. 19,20. “ Two capital errors 
were generally adopted; Hit, that to lie and deceive becomes a virtue if 
religion can be profited by it. 2d, that wrong notions and miflakes of 
men in nratters of faith, if upon admonition they are not renounced and 
anathematiled, are to be chaftifed with bodily pains and punifhments.” It 
is hardly potlible to enumerate the numdcr of ridiculous legends, falle reports, 
and pious lies which were propagated. A curious and critieal examiner 
of the a€tions and writings of the moft eminent and pious doétors of this 





* « All the eminent men among the reformers concurred in the funda- 
mental truth of God's eternal purpose and predestination of an elect people, and 
those comparatively few, edained to life and glory.” Ch. Hitt. vol. 2. p. 301. 

But Calvin was an eminent man among the reformers, and he taught 
(Init. L. iii. c. xxiii.) “ Quos ergo Deus preterit, reprobat.” Again, 
“* Non enim pari conditiobe creantur omnes: fed aliis vita zterna, alis 
DAMNATIO ETERNA PR LORDINATUR.—Quos ergo in vita contumeliam 
et mortis exilium creavir (Deus), ut tR& sU® @RGANA forent, et 
feveritatis exempla, eos, UT IN FINEM SUUM perveniant, nunc audiendi 
verbi fui FACULTATE PRIVAT, nunc ejus predicatione magis EXCACET 
et onstureracit.” (Inf. L. 3. c. c. 2! & 24.) But you have made this 
horrible doctrine your own, by writing thus; 

« It was to efcape the (word of this perfecutor (Francis I.) that the 
famed Calvin, a name never to be mentioned by a protetiant but with re- 
vercnce, fled to Bafil, where he publithed shar noble defence of THE EVANS 
GBELICAL poOeTRINE, in a treatile, called Christian IJnstitutes.—He read 
the Scriptures with the greateft folemnity and diligence, and no fooner 
examined, than he embraced ‘THE poecrkINes of TRUTH.” (Ch, Hitt. 
vol. 2. p.388.) Reprobation is therefore a doctrine of truth; for you 
have no where repre‘ented it as one of Calvin’s errors. | 

+ Their ignorance bears much the fame proportion to your’s, that the 


mathematical ignorance ‘of NewTos, when he wrote the Principia, bore - 


to that of a schoo!-boy, who had, with difficulty, mattered the firfl fix books 


Of Buclid’s Elements. 
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age,t will, I fear, find almoft @// of them infected with this leprofy, not 
excepting Ambrole or Hilary, or Auguilin, or Gregory Nazianzen, or 
Jerom. Let our younger Ciergy read Daille on the ule of the Fathers, Mof- 
heim; Jortin, Campbell, &c. and it will be feen by the authorities to which 
they refer, whole notions are moil correct, the author’s or thole of -his Anti- 

acobin reviewers.§ Can any man of the prefent day exalt the miracles 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus? or the religious charaGer of Conftantine? will 
the fubject bear a difpute? He appeals to the facts produced refpecing 
the men and their miracles. 

Whether he is more a Chriftian than the infidel Gibbon would hardly 
demand a reply, if the profane treatment of the word Arovidence did not 
eall for cenfure. He thinks it an initance of a very kind jrovidence, that he 
was placed under the tuition of that excellent man, the Rev. Mr. Walker 
of Truro; he hall think fo to his dying hour, with whatever ridicule fuch 
a fentiment may be treated. || 

The learning of Conybeare, Warburton, and Watfon, he highly efteems. 
That it was wseless is an inference of his cenfurers.q It certainly had its 
fe, as far as karning and moral suasion can go * in making @ man A REAL 
Christian. It is here our lines of divergence begin. He earnefily withes 
this fubject was better confidered and underftood. It is re{petting the faith 
once delivered to the faints in which the effential difference will be found 
between thofe ufually denominated rational divines, and thofe called evan 
gelical or sethedisiical, Nothing is more neceflary in every matter of dif- 
pute, than that the terms fhould be well defined,t and explicit, el‘e, 
though we ule the fame word, we annex to it different ideas. 


j 
Gun ». 





t That is, the end of the fourth century, by which time many abufes 
and erroneous opinions had, indeed, crept into the church; but highly as 
we refpeét the learning of Dr. Jortin, we have no hefitation to aftirm that 
the picture is here overcharged. ' 

§ This will never be difcovered without reading the works of the Fa- 
thers them/elves ; to which it is a fhame for fuch of the clergy as have lei- 
gure, to be fo great ftrangers as you feem to be. Daillé and Campbell 
are obvioufly party writers; and if you think Jortin free from the influence 


of party, we truft you are ready to fubfcribe the charaGer which he gives _ 


ofthe peculiar dogmas of Auguftin refpecting predeftination and grace > 
“ They form,” fays Jortin, “ a religious fyftem, reprefenting humam¢rea- 
tures without liberty, doctrines without fenie, faith without reaion, and @ 
God without mercy.” 

| By whom has this fentiment been treated with ridicule? In your 
hiltory you {peak not of the tuition of Mr. Walker; but arrogate to your- 
felf a fuperiority over your brethren, becaufe, forlooth, ‘ in providence you 
had received your education!” What treatment but ridicule does: {uth 
cant deferve? 

Fairly drawn from your-words. 

* This is faying more than we would choole to do; as we believe there 


and Watson. 


have been greater mafters of moral swasion than even Conydcare, Warburtoty 


+ And nothing is more true than. that the evangelical ministers neves der 


fine their favoarite terms. 


We. 
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We always ufe the word faith, as a.DAVINE conviction of the truth as it iz 
in Jesus. We funpofé it of a’ different nattite ftom ov 1x 10N,§ grounded 
on mere yational évidehce, OF moral suasion, HOWever ftong, or conclilive. 
We jadge the /2ish we’ plead Yor, to be quite different “in its essential pro 
periies and efferts. That it is the fruit of the Spirit, —The gift 4 God,— Of 
his Opération,—The faith of God's elect,*—We conider the Holy Ghoft as 
the giver of {piritual | fe, the Teacher, the’ Cantforter, and the Sanctifier 
of all the elect peop e of God.t , [t is no entiulfaftie reverié, or fanatic 
impul'e for which we plead, but for the neceflity of the same divine spirit 
to ofen our understandings to understand the Scrijiturcs, as indited thems and 
this we fuppote conftitetes the effential difference between the opinion form 
ed by the molt mgenious and lubtle reafoner,°who is a nataral mah, and 
the faith, or spiritual disctvnment, which is alone to be afcribed to thy gift, 
favour, and influence of God the Holy Ghote . | 

As diffrent are the effects. Opinion or nominal faith, maintaining and 
vindicating the doctrines temed orthodox, may be found without any dis 
vine reality of the life of God manifelted in the tempers or condu@e* The 
faith we contend for necessarily produces good ‘works,§§ as it always works by 
loor—fiurifies the heart—ceracifies to the world; and the world anto us,—leads to 
all gooduess, and righteousness, and truth, and if thefe.effects are not produced, 
it is but a dead laith, and the ruth is not in us. And here we contend, 
that this is the criterion by which the genuinenels of our profeffion mutt 
be proved. Nothing therefore can be more palpably falfe than the ¢a- 

. humny fo often fuggetied, that we make faith all, and good works nothing, 
defpi'e them, depreciate them, when the very reverie is eilentially cous 
hecied with the faith for which we plead.*|| And I may venture confident- 

| os 4 





¥ This term ought to be defined; for it is fafeeptible of different mean- 
Shes, ‘of which one at leaft ‘sevours of blafphemy. 
- § So do we; though 
jj We know not what is meant by faith which is not grounded on ra- 
tional evidence. “ If Thad not done among them the works which. none 
other man did, they had not had fin,” faid our bletfed Saviour, who furely 
underftood the grounds of a true faith better than any evangelical preacher 
of even rhe elect lady’s coxnection ! 
qf From what? 
* “What is the faith of God’s eleét?’ Is it the faith of assurance? If fo, 
it is not faith at all. , | 
+ Sodo'we, Without the manifold graces of the Holy Ghoft even 
Adam himfelf would have been a mere natural man. ont 4 
© tt May ‘not*d fubtle reafonér be under the’inflitence of God, the Holy 
‘Ghot?"Phis queftion deferves a categorical anfwer; for, in your hiftory, 
ou feem to fay that he cannot. | 
$$ “Why thén do yor abfardly contend for justification by faith alone; fice 
gustifying faith cannot exift alone? 
aed | Phat js, good works fpcinging from Belief in Jefus Chrift as the Son of 
‘God amd the Savidut of the world (We beg ‘your pardon—the Saviour of 
‘the Pectin general, and °of each oF “yourselves ist particular) are what you 
term justifying faith! Your infatuated. followers, however, do not always 
“whderffand you fn “thistewe ; ‘tnd - therefore we would advife you to fab 


Ritutein your fermons the definition you have giren here, for the tert de- 


“fited, to prevent all fatare“miftakes’ * “ 
~ - - > eer }] 
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ly to affirm, that if we did not infift as ftrongly as we do, on the neceffity 
of a fpirituality of temper and devotion, on deadtels to the World and 
its objects, and growing devotednels to God our Saviour in all things, 
which Our enemies are pleafed to brand as the austere.and gloomy tenets of 
Calvinism, but which we call a life of communion with God aad of enjoy- 
ment which the world never gave, and which all its abufe and malignity 
can never take away; I fay if this was not tle cafe, we might hold what 
faith we pileafed, Popith, Gentou, Mahomedan, or Calviniitic, and pafs 
through the world very quietly.* But when we teftify againft it, that its 
deeds are evil, that the whole world lieth in wickedne!s, and that there 
are few which can be faved, if the authority of the Bible is decifive: t 
this wakens up all the rage and enmity—away with {uch a fellow!—This 
fubject deferves the molt ferious confideration.f The whole re(ts .upen 
the fact, whether the Holy Ghotlt is really now given,—and actually exerts 
his mighty influence on the dead in trefpatfes and fins,—and that we afe 
born again not merely by a baptifmal regeneration, but by a divine na- 
ture commutticated through the power of the Holy Ghoit, without which 
the outward fign would profit us nothing.§ And to the fign it is not ne- 


ditt Sel 
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G Define shivituality of remper and growing devotedness to God, arid then we 
fhall be able to.judge whether they be part of the austere and gloomy tenets of 
Calvin, ot conititute indeed that Aafpy communion with God, of which you 
boait as the exclufive privilege of your secr. 

* As clergymen of the Church of England? Of all the calumiiies which 
you have publifhed againft that church this is pérhaps the groileit; but it 
is by calumny that converts are made to methodifm. 

+ The Bible gives you no authority to fay whether many or few fhall 
be faved ; and when the queftion was put direétly to our bleffed Lord, he 
gave fuch an anfwer as ought to have checked for ever all fuch prefump- 
tuous inquiries. Calvin, however, has determined the point, having aicer- 
tained that only one out of four profelling Chriftians can poflibly be faved, 
and mot @ single individual of the many millions who never heard of the 
hame of Chriit! On this fubje&t we recommend to your ferious confider- 
atioh (if you be capable of ferious contideration) the reafoning ot Dr. Kip- 
pling, in rep!y to Mr. Overton and a Presbyter of the Ehurth of Lngland, who, . 
if not the author of the concile and impartial Hiltory of the Church, is un- 
doubtedly an admirer of that work. He has fallen into the fame miflake 
with you re!pecting tle tendency of Edwards’s book on free will; he has 
ra 9 your favourite expreilion¢ as well of praife as of jarcafm; he talks 
lightly, as you do, of the fin of fchifm; and he hag even transcribed the 
+ 5 nade of your tranflation of part of the correfpondence of Luther with 

rafmus! !! 

{Which you feem incapable of giving to any fabje& but the jargon of 
methodifm. 

§ No, Sir! It does not reft upon this fact, which we believe as firmly 
as you do, though probably upon very different evidence. The queition 
bet ween you and us is, “ ether the influence of the Holy Ghioft be re- 
fitible or itrefittible.” We believe with St. Paul that it may even be 
ies ou and your fraternity affirm that it cannot; but sub judice les est, 

pleated to divett yourfelf if you can, of prejndice, and read with fome 


attention our review of Overten’s True Churchmen ascertained. 
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ceffarily and uviverfally annexed. j AntiJacobin reviewers, will not ke 
difpleaied if we pray for.them, that God,would give them his Holy Spi- 
rit, the fpirit of love and of a, found,mind, and then. all bitternels, and 
wrath, and malice, and clamour, and evilipeaking will be put away from 
them as becometh faints. 

He -proceeds.** The expreflion. of Cyprian, “ That. but one bifhop 
ought to be in a Catholic Church, as there.is but oxz Hoty Guwoszt,” 
as if this was as eflential an Article of our Creed, this he continues to cen- 
fure, as favouring of bla‘phemy and contradictory to the exprets word of 
St, Paul.t{¢ At Philippi, there was a sumber of bishops. jt Phil, i. 1.— 

But 


ea 





||. See the Declaration of the Church at the end of the Office for the 
miniiration of public Baptifm, and reconcile to it this ftrange afiertion. 

q, So far from being difpleafed, they pray in return, that God will give 
Mnto,you and every evangelical minilier grace, “ not to think of yourlelves 
more highly than you ought to think, but to think foberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the mealuve of faith ;” and e!pecially that you 
may be reftrained from “ doting, in your fermons and church hiffories, 
* about queftions, and firifes of words,” without meaning, ‘ whereof com- 

eth envy, ftrife, railings, and evil {urmifings” againft your fathers and bre- 
Ahren in the church. . 
_ ** Who proceeds? the hiftorian or. his reviewer? 

tt The expreflion is 2 Cypriau’s, but that of ‘the penitent {chifmatics 
of Rome, upon their return from the faction of Nevetian into the boiom 
of the church. The reader will find it ia the 87th page of Pamelius’s edi- 
tion of the works of Cyprian, publifhed at Paris 1616; and in the Eng- 
ih tranflation of thofe works by Marlhal, part 2, page 117. It is cou- 
tained in aletter from Cornelius to Cysrian, informing hin that Maximus, Ur 
Abanus, Sidonius, andeMacarias, with other fchifmatics, coming into the Con- 
fifiory ; ** Nos, mquittnt, Cornelium Epifcopum fanciilimz Catholica Ec- 
clef, cleGium a Deo omnipotente et Chrifio Domino noltro {cimus. Nos 
errorem noftrum confitemur: nos impofiuram path fumus; circumvent 
furgus perfidia, et loquacitate capiiofa, Nam etfi videbemur quafi quam- 
dam communicationem cum {chilmatico et haretico homine habuifle; fin- 
‘cerafamen mens nofira femper in Ecclefia fait, Nec enim ignoramus 
unum Deum esse, unum Christum esse Dominum, quem confelli fumus, unum sfi- 
rituim sanctum, uium Eftscohum in Catholica Ecclesia esse debere.”’ 

Were this expreflion therefore “ full.of blafphemy,” as you have affirm- 
ed in_your hiftory, upon what principle do you impure that bla/phemy to 
Cyprian? Do, you likewife impure his piety to the Roman peniients? 
This indeed is carrying the notions of Calvin refpecting imputation, to 
Aheir utmoit extent. The expretiion, however, isharmle!s, and the words, 
to which you objeat, inflead of even savoxring of blafphemy, have a pecu 
Jiar propriety, as the Holy Ghoti is the bond of my/ftical unity to the church. 
They do not indeed savour of methodifin, or of iuch conduc as you have 
fometimes purfued at Bath. é 

tf Very true; but if you know not that thofe church officers, who, 1m 

e Cyprianic age, were called Aresdyters, were, in the apoholie age, called 
indifferently af oe fresbyters or bishoks, and that the Cyprianic Jishoss were 

then denominated gfosiles or angels, you ate, very ill qualified. te Posts a 
wc) 
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But whilft he firongly objects to an expreflion fo exceptionable, the whole 
chara¢ter given of Cyprian will prove in how different a light he regards 
him from being intentionally a bla{phemer: make a fair reprefenfation, 
and if he errs, bis reviewers will not be as eager to detect, as himielf to 
amend it.* 

As to ordination, and to whom this exclufively belongs, the reviewers 
will perhaps be hard prefled by Rome and _ her fatellites;} but the fubject 
here would be a volume. The author of the Church Hitiory contends for 
ordination and by the impofition of hands.y But that all who have ability 
may preach or prophecy he thinks evident from 1 Cor. xiv. 24. § and he 
has a father’s fuffrage. Hilary on Eph iv. 11, 12, jays, “ utigitur crefcent 
plebs, et multiplicaretur inter initia conceilum elt, Omnibus et evangelizare, 
et baptizare, et feripturas in ecclefia explanare.” | ; 

It-would ill become him to fay how far his reading extends, perhaps as 
far as: that of many of the Anti-Jacobin reviewers, who muft be greatly at 
a lofs for accu/ation, to have recourfz to the 6 betore g in Abgarus, and 
the o inftead of ¢ in Monothelite;4[ had they read as far as p. 155, they 
would tee he {pells it exactly as they do ;** but he can aifure them he nee 

rea 


> — ~~ ellie 





fuccin® and impartial History of the Church. As y6a are preparing a fecond 
edition of your vamable work, permit us to recommend to your attention 
Theodoret in 1 Tim. ¢. $. from which, though the work of a Father, you 
may derive clearer conceptions on this fubject than you feem to pollefs at 
prefent.- But as you are accultomed not to read, but only to Jok into ort- 
ginal authors, we can fave you even that trouble, by pointing out to your 
view pp. 120, 121, of our ginth volume. 

* We have made a fair reprefentation, and call upon yoa to fulfil your 
promife.: You will not by doing fo forfeit the tythes of your parith. 

+ How fo? Do you believe the Nag’s head fable? It is what no can- 
did Romanift now believes, 

t Whofe hands? If you contend for fuch ordinations as that which 
took place among your miffionaries at Otaheite (fee our 14th vol. p. 244) 
your contention ts very idle. 


§ [t is mdeed very evident froin this verfe that fuch as are miraculously 


endowed with the gift of tongues may preach or prophely: but are your mil- 
fionaries fo endued? 

| Is it Hilary, or only “ the highly efteemed Profeffor Campbell” quot- 
ing Hilary anfairlyy that you bave on your fide? Confult Hilary himfelf, 
which we more than fulpect you have never yet done; or, if that be too 


‘much trouble, look info ovr ninth vol. pp. 15, 16, I7, and you will find 


that no man gives you lef$ fapport than the Roman deacon. 

@ And do you indeed expect to impofe fo far upon the readers of the 
Anti-Jacobin me as to make them believe that these are the only in- 
ftances of heedlefs ignotance that we have proved againft + ? Let them 
turn back to pp. 239, 240, of our’ 3th vol. and they will find fuch a litt 
of palpable Se as, we verily believe, never before difgraced the 


“pages df an ecclefiattical hiftory. 


** Spelt what? We have again read with attention the 155th page of 
your firft volume, but cannot find in it either Aégarus or Agbaras, mono- 


thelite Sr mondtholite, We have fouhd, however, what we {uffered to pals 
nee Kk 2 unnoticed 
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tread both Greek and Latin authors with diligence and delight. Wit! they 
effeem it’ fchifmatical to“ acknowledye, that the Claffics have probably 
hat depreciated the Fathers as authors? + : 7 

He clofes hisobfervation on their firft review, with his repeated avow- 
al, that he thinks the feriptures better underitood, and their doctrines and 
influence more clearly expreffed, and the life of trae godlinefs as generat- 
ly exemplified in the pretent age, as in’ the beft fince the Apoitles’ time; 
and if heis miftaken herein, he may appeal*to authority at lealt equal with 
the reviewers tf eat oa . , 

He ever thought it not prefumption, but obligation, to correfpond: with 
the great defign for which the’ Son of ‘(God came into the world, and that 
the Taft and the leaft of the Minifters of Chrift onght to make this their 
primary obje &. § 

Refpe@ing miracles, he is fiill of the fame opintomas ever, that they 
never did, ndr can convert any man to true Chriflianity, and that it was 
not vie miracle, but Peter's: preachitig, to which the miraculows cure of 
Eneas was defigned, and thoft {uited toc ngage attention, which produced 
me Sepp chanye at Lydda. How‘amiracle can create a new heart, and 
puta right (pirit within any man, would be difficult to fhow. || 

That there is fomething «well sold, is a commendation he hardly expe 
ed. He can affure the reviewer, he endeavoured to tell the whole ttory 
#s well as Ite could, to fpeak truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; %ind if he lives to finifh the work for a fecond edition, they thall 
fev in:the margin the authorities for the leading fa@s which they require,* 
which onty to avoid {welling the work, were omitted in the firft. 

Tf yowhave read the flate of the controverfy you muft have known that 


‘ 


dé. 





‘arinoticed before, though we never met with it any where elfe, mention 
thrice made, in that page and the following, of Ignalius’s epiftle to the 
Magnezfians! We mgntion this now with pleafure as an additional proof 
ef the diligence and atsention with which you read Greek authors ! 

“4 Certainly not; but if you build hiftories of the Cliurch of Chrift upor 
the authority of ‘fuch Aeathen men as Horace and Virgil, we flall be tempted 
to think you befide yourfelf. 

t The reviewers have never called this opinion in queftion. Qn the 
contrary, they think the fcriptures better underitood at prefent, not only 
than they were by Cyprian and Auguftine, but even than they were. by 
Luther and Calvin; though they are fill of opmion thet mach inftruAion 
wap derived fromthe writings of the Fathers as well us of the firit re- 

mers. 

»- §- But the frst-and the greatest-of the mimifters of Chrift would not have 
dared to compare him/éelf, as you have done, to his Saviour. 

| Not more difficult than to thew how the preaching of Dr. Haweis or 
Mr..Qverton can create a new heart. Of the impartance of miracles ia 
the convetfion of men to true Chriftianity, we have laid before you our 
-bleffed Lord’s do€tvine; and while you continue to differ from him, God 
forbid that you fhould agree with us. aii 

q In your endeavours to fpeak the ¢: uth, the whole truth, and nothing dst 
the rrath, how much is it-to be lamented that you have fo wofally failed? 

* It is to be hoped original authorities, apd not references to mere me 
dern authors, fuch as Mosheim, and Jortin, aud Dailié, and Campbell, écsd. 
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Caffin, not Cassiodorus, as you fuggelt; was the Semipelagian, as St. Au- 
gu tin’s followers always reckoned him, You mult have teen that his opi- 
pions trenched clofe on thofe of Arminius, which we judge the. prevailing 
herely of the prefent day, It wall be found that his. fentimenis are truly 
repre‘ented in the Church Hiliory, He differed from. the Pelagians, and 
wihed to fofien down the molt objectionable features of their herely.t 
He {uppofes you meant Peccata for Peccanta, and if you. will be. equally 
indulgent, the € fhall ftand beiore Racow, and make Cracow imahe palate 
nate of Sendomir. 7 

To be taxed with arrogance and ignorance are no arguments. They whe 
know him belt will hardly impute to him_the latter;{ and as tothe germer, 
if the proof is drawn from his Calviniim, many better men will hhare it 
with him.§ Though even here he calls no man matier, and values Calvin, 
only:as Calvin contended for the truth. His fentiments have been always 
Sublapsarian,}; and as he believes, in real coincidence withthe 17th At 
ticle. You, with a great majority of the modern Church of England, are 
Anticalviniits, though wath the diflerent (hades from: Arminianiim, down 
to Socinianifm,@ —aftirming that Chriit in his lat difcourfe, the Adis, Paul's 
seine and the whole Scriptures, with the 17th and all other Articles 
of the Church of England are decidedly Anticalviniitic. | He,.with a re- 
fpectable body, in which may be nearly reckoned all theereformers,with 
their fucceffors in the Church of England for more than a hundred-yeais, 
hold the Church of England to be Ca/vinistic according to. the {eriptures. 
Toplady's historte freof mult convince every man who exeroifes an unbial- 
fed underfianding, and who does not read with a rejolution not to be con- 
vinced.* Nay, even the Bifhop of Lincoln confeties in this point, “ The 
Popith Church is with us, as well as the Greek.” Is it then any proof of 
arrogance and égnorance, if alter more than filly years’ diligent examination, 





+ That is, he rejeéted every article of their do€rine which can with 
truth be called heretical, and was indeed Pelagianorum hostis acerrimus. Yet 
in your true hiftory you have the iimpudence to affirm, that ‘ he revived 
and new modelled the doctrine of Pelagius, and ditfu‘ed more abondantly 


the pleafing foison, too congenial to the pride of human nature not to find 


numerous advocates.” 

t This is your own tettimony in your own behalf; and you know who 
hath faid,’*« If 1 bear witnels of mylelt, my witnefs is not true.” 

§ They will; for we never knew bat one Calviniit, and we have known 
many, who feemed to be truly bumble. 

| What, Sir? After tne unqualified approbation which you have be- 
ftowed on Calvin’s /nstitutes ! 

No Socinian can be a true fon of the Charch of England; *and ‘you 
have ofly to Jos into our volumes to be convinced thal we abhor Sochuan- 
iti at lea’t as much as you or any evangelist in your corps. 

. * That is, every man who thinks not as you do, muft have his under. 
fianding biatled againit the truth! Is this ailertion a poof of that bumi- 
ty? Of which you {o often boafl? But, Sir, we thall always look tor the 
ducirines of the Church at England in her Articles, Liturgy, awd Phomine; 


‘hot in ‘the writings of any individual yelormer, and jar leis in thole of Tq 


lady and Dr. Hgweis, 
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the author of the Church Hiftory thould differ from you in opinion? +» 
Will abufe ever make him a convert, and turn him fiom the evil and error. 
of his ways?) He earneitly wifies that a different temper and condu@ 
fhould {peak for his good intentions, whatever may be the defects of his 
underitanding. 

He believes few men have drudged through all the writers of the middle 

centuries.. Gibbon perhaps was as laborious in this talk as any man. It 
would wondroully confirm him in infidelity: but if Dr. H. has milrepre- 
fented what Motheim, Jortin, Gibbon, and others have faid, ox they have 
led him into error,, he is ready to fiand corrected. { The ftory of St. Eloi 
came not from Lord Kames, but from an author he more reipected.’ It is 
no matter. whence it came, if authentic, and to the purpofe. 
. You have adinitted, the Hifiory would be valuable, as the, facts are fers 
spicuously detailed, if authorities fupported them.§ He hopes they-will be 
shortly, andin the mean time a reference to Mofheim, Jortin, Campbell, 
Dailif, Dupin and others, wh.ch as the work is divided into centuries, the 
chronological dates will not render difficult to any man, may be made. ||— 
He meant to make no,diiplay of his knowledge of French or any other lan- 
gurge ; i impute it to him? | 

lt he could bave found more*than ebfeure traces in the ninth century 
of the Moravian Church, he loves and, eiiéems his Moravian brethren teo 
highly not to have produced them; a more profound invettigation may thed 
fome gleam thiough the darkue!s. His opinion is, that though they de- 
rived their doétrine aud dilcipline from the Greek Church by Methodius 
and Cyril, they continued to improve in both; as much error in thefe dark 
ayes always mixed with the truth itleif. 

He is no man’s judge; but if opinions are maintained, and a condué 

fued, which to him manifefi a heart, unawakened to a fenie of fin, un- 
umbted, and pharifaical, he would be unfaithful not to fay fo. Refpedt- 
ing the individual mentioned, he acknowledges a very wide difference in 


ow ~~ 
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+ Certainly not: but it is fome proof of arrogance and ignorance in the 
reCtor of All Saints, Aldwinckle, to pronounce with abfolute confidence, 
as he confiantly does, that the {criptures are better underftood by Aim than 
they were by Laud, and Hammond, and Taylor, and Bull; and we cannot 
much admire his Chrifiian charity when we find him pouring forth his Cal- 
viniflic anathemas againit the faith af {uch men. 

< Gibbon is rather a fingular authority: for an hiftorian of the Church of 
Chrifi; but the truth is, that the works of neither Gibbon, nor Jortin, nor 
Motheim are authorities. . 

§ God forgive you for this calumny. We have indeed admitted that 
some facts are perspicuously detailed; but we are fo far from deeming the hil- 
tory valuable as a w/ole, that we think it one of the moft worthlefs books 
that have fallen under our review; and have accordingly endeavoured to 
guard our readers againit its pernicious ast =F 

|} That is, the puichafer of your hiltory muft likewife purchafe Mosheim’s 
and Dujin’s, belides Jertin’s Remarks, Campbell’s Lectures, and Daillé’s Dis- 
course on the proper use of the Fathers, as commentaries on it! This is really 
a modeit demand; but do you indeed think it worth while, after reading 
Motheim’s hiffory, to read your’s? 

4] Ifyou Know not why, we are perfuaded the reader does. 

judgment 
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judgment ftom Mr. Jones of Nayland, on the fubjeé of predeftination and 

ace, but with much greater men than Mr. Jones or the reviewers on his 
fide. Archbihop Leighton, Archbithop Utlier,* and a hoft of prelates: 
which might be mentioned, ought at leatt to weigh fomething, with, the, 
admirers of the Church of England. Yet not authority but the Bible mutt 
decide between us. It is well if with meeknels and fear, we are induced 
to make more diligent enquiry into the fubject. | | 

He is obliged to thofe who feem more willing to cenfure than commend, 
that they own fome parts at leaft of the hiftory are extremely cell whittenme 
Thee indeed had no particular efforts made to diltinguith them from others 
branded wath ignorazce and insufficiency. But he is to pals in their next re- 
view &@ MOTe. severe examination. : ; 

For this he waited, and cannot but remark, that indeed the threat is 
fulfilled, and Luther hinielf fir!t receives the {corpion feourge. Luther ia 
Ais, BAUN YT opposition to the corruptions of the age was animated NOT by zeal for 
ruth, but either by avarice, or by mean envy of his order, neglected by a preference 
of the Dominicans.” And it you, Dr. H. prefume to hint that this fmells ‘a 
ittle popiih, and savours of malignity and hatred to Gospel truth,—(Be pre- 
pared reader for the polite ca/tigation, written in Latin for the fake oy 

reater energy and euphony) mentiris unhudentisiime, which. is in plain Eng- 
ifh,.** you-are the moit raically liar that ever fpake with a tongue."}-—— 
What ean be replied to fuch a knock-down argument? The author of 
the Church Hittory loves and honours the great reformer, and is perfuaded 
that neither avarice nor envy dictated his oppolition to Tetze!. | 

As to the character of Eralmus, it has been judged by, men not incapa- 
ble of judging, a ftrong likenefs, and he is pecfuaded neither Protettants 
nor Papiiis abroad will fuppofe he has bees injurioufly treated. But ne- 
ver meaning to milreprefent a man to whom the reformation was fo much 
indebted, he will be ready to receive the conviétion of error, and haften 
to make the amende honorable. ; yore, ai 

May he not commend Melancthon and Zuinglius, without adopting all 
their opinions? { as he has faid that the beft of men are, but men at the 





* Did Archbithep Uther die a Calvinift? You dare not fay fo; beeaule 
a declared renunciation of his Calviniltic tenets has been preferved by Col- 
lier in his hiftory, a work to which you never refer. But this is not a fair 
fiate of the quettion between you and us. With a degree of malignity a- 
miost unparalleled, you have mere than infinuated (vol.2. p. 128.) that bis 
fuith in the Trinity cannot be found, who believes not the Calvinillictloc- 
trine of fredestination ' To thew thie falfhood of -the iniinuation, wean 
Ranced Mr. Jones of Nayland; and here, inftead of acknowledging your 
error, or attempting to defend your opinion, you fhnffle the accufation 
broaght againtt you, out of fight, and draw an impertinent compariion be- 
tween the greatness of Mr. Jones onthe one hand, and of Archbithop ‘Uther 
and Bifhop Lei#hton on the other! To involve the doctrine of the Trinity 
with that of Calviniltic predestination feems to be one of the arts employed 
at prefent to excite prejudices againft the church ; for your dear friend the 
anonvmous fresdyter intinuates that the Bilhop of Lincoln believes wi the 
Trinity, becaufe he is no Calviniit ! 

+ Kven fo. ' 

t We think not, after hurling his unhallowed anathemas againit ali who 
are. not Calvinilts, . 
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beit: ‘ He was better acquainted with Zuinglius perhaps than the review. 
ers, and always honoured him, and the brave Zivea tor dying in the caufe 
they efpoufed ; if dis country’s ‘defence called for like cxertions, che would 
it it dut} to follow their examp'e.§ . 4 
Tf'the History of the Reformation is a well-written sketch, \) he mult have been 
preftP conver ant with the authors oft. Indeed their. writings, actevity, 
and fuffertngs, have ofien animated him, ‘Hadyoua vead the Hulory of the 
Rurch with atter.tion, you ought to have found that he dite!aimed mak- 
ing ‘Luther, Calvin, or Zuinglius his ovacles. He fuppees true Chrifs 
tian union ‘may be found among goed men of very d flerent jentiments. You 
might have ‘een, vol, ip. 385, that he fuggeits only two fundamental 


iruths as recelary. 18. The Deity and vicarious fub:itution of God our: 


Savidur. “2nd, The powerlul agency of the Huly Gholi to produce.a real 


faving change in the human heart.* And if with our reformers, and the 


17th Article, his own fentiments go further, he does not etieem them 
points of equal weight, nor fuch as ihould exclade from Chruuian commu- 
nion ahy perion who gives evidence that he is born of God 

‘You Tem to fuppofe St.Paul has led to all tae Ca!vinitite opinions,+: 
and’ that he is hard to be understood, avi only fit for the perulal of icholars, 
and that in the other (criptures no traces of the doctrine of predettmation 
appears. It is not herve the place to produce the numberlefs ferpiures 
fron the Go pels, the Acts, the tpiftles, the Old ‘ieftament as well as the 
New, which have been a thoufand times brought forth. The lait prayer of 
our Lord in St fobn is peculiarly worthy attention. Had the Apofile 
fuppoted the “unlearned could not have tully comprehended the doetrines 
he 


anght, to what end would’ ie have addretied them to the churches of’ 


Galatia,t which probably confitted of none, or very few but iuch?— 
The 
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§ Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iltis 
Tempus eget. 
But the queftion is not about defending your country, but defending your 
faith, Would you put off your gown and cailoc, and caie yourlelf in 
Réel to fight for Calvinism ? 

|| How oiien will you calumniate ys in this manner? We never {aid 
nor thought your hiltory of the reformation well written, though farts of 
it ape «xtremely well written. 

~@ What, Sir, atte affirming (vol. 2. p. 388.) that Calyin “ read the 
feriptures with the greatelt ialeniaity, and mo sooner examined than he em: 
braced the du trines of truth? Such a man is well entitled to be your oracle, 
unle' you have determined to reject the docirines of truth, . 

* Cailian tapght all this, and yet you-call him a vender of poison /—+ 
Eve’y Englifh Arminian, fuch as Laud, Tayler, Bull, &c. &c. has taught 
the fame truths; and yet you pronounce tuch Arminianilm the deresy of 
the age! 

+ We fvppofe no fuch thing; though the pupils of the oracle of Gene- 
va, “* wrefling fome paffages in St. Paul's Epiftles, as they co alio the 
other fcripturesto their own deftruction,” have endeavoured to make him 
the patron of unconditional decrees. 

t Do you really think the readers of. our journal fuch idiots as, to be 
mifled by nonfenfe like this? or is it poflible that yey are not, yourte}f, 


ayalg- 
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The original Greek. however is incapable, I th’nk, of the meaning you 

ive it, and St. Peter nowhere tays St. Paul's Eyivies weie hand to be 
underitood,§ or more io than other jerptures on ihe fub vet to which he 
refers. The relative as cannot agree with emssoru;, but with she ihings he 
is peaking of, the coming o: Chriit, to detiroy the Jew!) polity, or at bis 
final'appearing, the time and eircumitances of whica prophecy could with 
difficulty be under!tood till the event fulfilled it. |) See a literal tranilation 
of the Greek Teitament, by the author of the hiliory, who may not be 
found {fo igno.aut of the origmal languages as the reviewers would infi- 
nuate. 

‘Ais to poor Luther, his commentary on the Galatians and other works 
fhall dejend himiclf and his fentiments. 'n learning, and in the fcale of 
jodicious interpretation of the [criptures, every good Proteftant wall pro- 
baily preter him to Anti-Jacobin reviewers; and their difrefpect of fo 

reat a character will confer Jittle honour on their own, 

How humble the Calvinifts. are, their avowed enemies ought not to be 
the judges.  Confiftent with ‘heir principles. they thould be the lait and 
the leaflt in their own eyes. However, their reviiers, fo tar as regards a 
lowly fenfe of human infven:ty an§ ignorance, will not feem to have ac- 
qused-ary fingular fuperiority in the exercife of the grace of humility. 

dhe charge of endeavouring Zo excite ranswur ayainft toe rewred order of 
bifbops, can-hardly be fuppofed true, when every where the order is con- 
tended for, as moft contormable to the apotiolic mocel, and almof ne~ 
ceflary from the very nature of fociety; and it fuch bithops as limothy 
and /itus, Leighton and Uther, and a hott which could be named, pre- 
fided in the church, the would then be a. glory inthe earth;* but Anti- 

Jacobia 
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aware, that many cuftoms and opinions familiar to the moft illiterate” 
member of the church of Galatia, can mow be known only by I{cholars, 
and even by them imperfectly? _ 

§ We have no where faid that St. Peter reprefented the Fpililes of St. 
Paul in general as hard to we underfiood; and w' en you fet yourtelf again 
to correct our interpretation of the original Greek, you will do well pre- 
yiouily to read that interpretation. 

|| And are you very :ertain that émceaxs; is not the antecedent to ds: ? 
Be pleafed to Jo.k at St. Matt. xxv. 10; Rom. ti. 14; Cok ii, 195. and 
Rev. xvii. 16, and you will find that the relative often agrees with the 
antecedent not in gender but wi /enfe. That the enfe here requires tree 
Jaa, tor the antecedent teems obvious, becaufe « 6 mare ¢42 g5 oF pale 
Sages which the unlearned and unttable wreftias they do alte te other forip- 
tures; Now, though égmgs ov poffages wo dt. Pauls épaties are cettamly 
ferptures, we know not by what mode of interpretation you cap.conhider 
the time and gircumpances of Chrift’s coming to judgmentas feriptures, Ut 
would be impertinent in us to ipform a Tr. ays.a.ox of the New Teftas 
méut, that the reading in fome manafcripts is © a. ; bat there may-be 
readers of the Anti-Jacobin Review, wh» wilh thank: us for the informa. 
tion. 

q Nor onght they to b> the judges themfelves of their own humility ; 
* by their fruits they will be kn pein” 

* Bat he cannut be a-glory im Uye carth while fuch bid.eps as his _e 
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Jacobin reviewers would be {mitten by them with the rod of reproof,+ 
which they deferve. He appeals to Burnett, and the Bithop of Lincoln’s 
theology will confirm it, that the Jure divine claim is abandoned except 
by afew high churchmen ;} but this {ketch admits no opportunity for a 
Gifcuilion of this fabje&. However, it would ferioufly become the re. 
viewer, if he is a communicant, to confider the charaGers which are des 
clared in the warning before the Communion, to eat and drink anwortbily, 
provoke Ged’s wrarb, and incur their own damnation, in whatever fenfe 
that word fhould be taken. 

Kenn, I apprehend, was not an Armenian, but an Arminxian, and more 
favourable to the Dutchman's error, than the Syrian’s. He will not fup- 
pofe men fo ignorant as not to know this difference; it probably is an er. 
yor of the prefs.§ 

The abufe of King W)lliam is juft what would have been expeéted from 
thofe who call themfelves Anti-Jacobms, but are not Anii-Jacobites.;, To 
William of glorious memory. we owe, under God, every bleffing we now 
enjoy in the fucceffion of the Houfe of Hanover. ‘The eftablifhment of 
civil and religious liberty,-ane that noble toleration, which Anti-Jacobins 
fo often exprefs their ardent with toinfinge. Phere is ftill a race of Jure 
divine men, who grieve for the falieu glories of arbitrary power and op. 
pretfion with the Houfe of Stuart, and: hate the very found of generous 
toleration ; 4 but I avoid all politics.* 

Sir, 





fhip of Lincoln prefide in her; and while her bifhops “ have dominion 
ove: diftri€ts, and pre-eminence over provinces!" Say apon the faith of 
a Chriftian that this is met your meaning, and we fhall then know what 
to make of this fecble apology for your numberlefs fneers at ¢p7/copal men, 

t+ Probably not, as Timothy was too well inftructed to “ reprove, ree 
buke. and exhort with all Joxg-/uffering and doctrine,” to tread in the fteps 
of the difciples of Culvin. 

$ The declaration of any one bifhop is of no value whatever on this 
gueftion, fo hong as the church herfelf affirms the contrary, The Bithop 
of Lincoln has declared, and, which is of more confequence, has proved, 
that the 17th Article does not impofe upon the clergy the doétrine of un- 
conditional decrees. If you admit his interpretation of the language of 
the church in the one cafe, why do you reject it in the other? 

§ Yes, Sir, it is prodadly an error of the prefs! We thank you, how- 
ever, for your candour in allowing it. 

|} And this illiberal fentence is juft what might have been expected 
from an individual of a fociety of mithionaries, who call themfelves daus- 
Jdarvortes Dut are pot all Anti-Jacobins. 

4 Does every wan “ grieve for the fallen glories of arbitrary power,” 
who quetiions the punty of the motives which impelled Wa/hum of gh rious 
memory to ivvade England after the ith of the Prince of Walcs, and ner 
ver to-meditate fuch an dinvafion before that event? Then indeed there 
is fuch a race as you detcribe; and that race is even increafing in num- 
ber, as the real character of William is daily becoming better known: 
but this is hke your ridiculous inference that no man can be a triend 
to the reformation who does not Jove avd honour Luther as yo do! 

* As a mifhenary you do npt even cabort your fylowsss to * fear the 


Lord 

















Haweis’s Church Hiffory. | soy 


Sir, the tale you call improbable, is however, I believe, firiy” traet— 
Count Zinzindorff communicated with the Lutheran Church to his death. 
But againft him, as againft all men who dare (o refitt the torrents of error 
and corruption,’ the db/ackef calummes are circulated. ‘\his race of caluraw 
piators is evidently not yet extind. 

When the moft unequivocal evidence is given in the defcription of “his 
moft honoured friends, that he has not concealed their in! rmities, even this 
is turned to his reproach t Let thofe who know them vetter, defcribe. 
them, and thew whcrein a feature has been mifrepref: nted. 

The ftale calumny, produced with novel embellithments, refpeting 
Aldwinckle, was refuted years ago in the moft public manuer before the 
Univerfity of Cambridge in the Senate Houfe,§ when chat truly great cha-) 
sacter the Lords hief Garon Smythe, teflified his acquaintance with the 
tranfaction alluded to, and his fulleit approbation of the author’s condua@ 
ew that occafion. This you muft, or might, .ave known. Jo love a tie 
is nearly as criminal as to make it. || 

The refpectable body of the Miflionary Society needs no defender.4¢— 
The imbelle telum ot ‘fuch antagonitts excites not refentment but pity. 

The review clofes with the acknowledyment, that an mmnpartial Hittory 
ofthe Church, is yet a dejideratum in Englith literature. ‘The author of 
the concife and impartial Church tHiftory, which has provoked the cen 
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Lord and the: king, and not to meddle with them that are given to 
change.” ‘ 

¢ We believe it to be a dire& falthood upon much better evidence than 
you have yet produced for its trath. But there are Moravian clergy, and 
we believe.a Moravian bifhop, in London. Let them give usa biftory of 
Count Zinzindorff ; and if they contrad:& the account that we have given, 
the name of our informer fhall be produced to the public. 

t Whofe reproach? Look again into ouf reviews, and you will find 
that we have no where reproached either the Count or his friends; unlefs 
you deem it reproach to fay that they were countenanced by fo high a 
churchman as Archbifhop Potter! Bat perhaps we fhould have read 
Haweis for Zinzindorff. If fo, you wi'l do well to confider whether you 
have not reproached the Count, by leading your readers to confound him 
with fuch an author. 

§ It may ftill be worth your while to refute it to the world, fince you 
are fo little pleafed with our refutation of it. We thall venture to affure 
you, that by doing fo in the new edition of your hiftory, you will render 
greater fervice to the caufe of methodi!m than by your account of Lady 
Margaret Hatiings’s marriage and confequest Jenfations ! 

|| Except when the lie is loved and repeated by a Calvinift; and then it 
becomes virtue! If this were not your opinion, yon could not have pub- 
Jithed the incredible, the almoft zmpo/fhle tale of Bithop Warburton and 
Dr, Maclaine. But pray, good Sir, what calumny have we revived, or 
what lie have we loved? We have proved from the principles, which 
you profefs, that, had you been fo unfortunate as to enter into a fimoni~ 
acal contraét for the living of Aldwinckle, you would have made a com- 
plete reparation for your eiror. Is thisa lie ora calumny ¢ 

© You are one of that body, and you are a Calyinift of a humbled “ie 
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fares of the Anti Jacobin, has certainly at leaft made an effort ;* his 
readers, not thefe reviewers, will beft decide how far he has fucceeded, 
and at leaft examine it till a better is produced ;+ and his labour wil] not 
be ufelefs fhould he merely aé& as Horace fays, Vice Cotis. He would only 
fuggett tat fuch a hiftary cannot come from the pen of an Anti-Jacobin 
reviewer. { 
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* We faid that, notwithftanding your three vo'umes, an impartial bif- 
tory of the Church is yet a defideratumn in Englith literature : what new 
effort have you made to fupply that defideratum ? 

+ ‘lill a better is produced!. Dr. Maclaine’s tranflation of Mofheim’s, 
though far from fauktlefs, is worth a thoufand of it; and for the firft 300 
years Cave's Lives of the Fathers, though Jikewife not faultle!s, is prefera- 
ble to both. 

~ Why fo? Anti-Jacobin reviewers would not indeed mifreprefent faéts, 
nor diflort opinions to ferve the caufe of {chifm or of Geneva; they would 
not exhibit the moft eminent fathers of the four firft centuries as fools and 
knaves, and then draw a {neering comparifon between them and ¢p:/copeb 
men of the prefent day; they would not compare th» Chriltianity, of a 
modern di/bop of great learning and at leaft apparent zeal, to that of Judian 
the apofiate, and then complain that their own Chriftianity had been com- 
pared to that of Gibbon; and they certainly would not pronounce ai}, 
who differ from them in any abfirufe opinion, as “ deftitute of common 
fenfe, infulting their readers, at the fame time, with proud boaftings of 
their own humility! Thefe, to be fure, are great defeés in the eltima- 
tion of thofe, who have looked into the writings of the Fathers, only ta 
adopt the greateft faults, with which Jortin.and you have charged thofe 
burning lights of the primitive chureh; but notwithftanding all this, there 
are writers among the Anti-Jacobins, whole. learning and. impartiality 
would fuffer difgrace by being brought into comparifon with thofe of the 
reQor of Aldwintkle. One word more, and we have done, : 

You have, in this letter, admitted, that he who believes the diviniy of 
Chrift with the atonement made by him for the fins of men, and who is 
convinced that nothing but the powerful agency of the Holy Ghoft is fufhr 
cient to produce a real faving change in the human heart, may, witbout 
danger to himfelt, think very differently from you refpeing the peculiar 
dogmas of Calvin. Now, Sir, are not you aware that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of the eftablithed clergy not only. believe the/e funda rental, ar- 
ticles of the.faith themfelves, but alfo inculcate them upon. their hearers; 
With a zeal and ability at leaft equal. to any that is commonly difplayedin 
the conyenticle of the independent, or in the tabernacle of the methodift? 
and. yet you have repeatedly ftigmatized as heretics all the clergy; who are 
not Calvinifts! The prefent writer, no matter whether-clergyman or Jay 
map, carries his notions of free grace much farther than you feem todo. 
In variqus parts of your hiftory, you have fo expreiled yourfelf; as if. your 
thought unfinning obedience would have a ¢/aim of right to eternal. hife;. 
and your anonymous friend, in his fcurrilous attack on the Bitbop .ef any 
coln, has pofitively affirmed that it would. Now; though it is of no prac 
heal cur fequence to man what unfinning obedi¢guce would have a neues 
- 5 : Cian) j 
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DEDICATION, 
To tHe CITIZEN WHO KNOWS IT TO BE DESIGNED FOR HIM. 





Tu veux regner, toi! et tu cheris la gloire; 

Ta voudrais que ton nom yecut dans la memoire! 

I! portera ta honte, a la potierité, 

Etre a jamais hai! Qvelle immortalité ! VoLtTarne. 





$ it a compliment to dedicate the life of a rebel and an apofiate, to a cits. 
xen whofe whole life has been one feries of debauchery, vice, atd fcan- 
dal? To a modern patriot who has never ceafed to proftitute his moral, pole 
tical, and religious principles ? 1 a philosopher of the Gallic school, who has alike 
admired La Fayette’ and Biiilot, Marat and Robe(pierre, Barras and Buona- 


-parié, becaufe they were and are all alike traitors and rebels, atheifts and 


regicides ? 

But to invite your attention, to excite your ambition, and to rou’e your 
patriotifm, I thall wie the unufual and mterrogatory {tile of your idol, the 
Corfican deipot over Frenchmen. 

When all true Britons are united, when their united efforts, their united 
vigour, their enited talents are neceflary to preferve the independence of 
their country, why do you remain a partizan, an inftrument of faction, 
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claim; yet the queftion. is of importance inthe ¢beory of religion; becaufe 
till it be anfwered, we never can comprehend the extent of that grace, 
about which you are conftantly raving, and often to very little parpole. In 
the opinion of the prefent writer nothing can be more oppofite to the ge- 
neral tenor of the divine difpenfations, or indeed to the nature of things, 
than this affertion of the anonymous prefbyter. Man had no claim of 
right to life; and were his obedience abfolutely perfect, how coald he 
have fuch a claim to eternal life? The covenant made with Adam was a 
covenant of grare as well as the covenant of the gofpel; and were you to 
inculeate upom the good people of Aldwinckle, that no created béing has 
a claim of right to eternal life; that the influence of the Holy Ghoft was 
abfulutely neceffary to fit Adam for that ftate to which he was deftinet 
by the terms of the firft covenant; and that the fame influence cannot 
belefs neceflary to produce in us difpofitions fuited to the fociety of: an- 
gela and archangels, and -!l the company of heaven; it is fabmitted to 
yourfelf whether you would not give them as clear notions of the extent 
of divine grace, as you do by reprefemting human nature as a mafs of fin 


_and corruption—perdita maffa,—and the decrees of God as capricious and 


arbitrary ! : 
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depreciator of the public exertion, and a corrupter of public fpirit ? Why 
at St. Stephen’s contimue the de‘piled, defpicable, and degraded courtier of 
St. Cloud? Why, when you {peak of continental connexions, ufe the fame 
arguments as the wiurper has done-to difade the Continent from any con- 
nexions with England? Why not tell ehis truth, that ‘the advantage is reci- 
eget Why fay fuch connexions are on'y uieful for England? Why not 

y, that for the three lai centuries, the aihance wita, and the afliftance of 
England, has preferved the Continent ffom the Spanth, the Auftrian, and 
the French yoke? Why not-iay, that in°1742, England prevented the rain 
of Autiria, and in 1756, the deftraction of Prufliat Do you hot know that 
England, and England alone, has prevented the partition of the Turkith ems 

ire? Do you not know that England, and England alone, faved the world, 
in 1795, from Robefpterre’s anarchy ; in 1797, from the Directorial tyranny; 
and in 1801, from the Corfican det)otiim? Do you not remember that all 
the former and late aggrandizemen's of France took place, when the Con- 
tinental connexions with England were broken ? 

Have you not read that some English patriots in French pay ‘erved the ine 
trigucs. and the ambition of Louis XIV? Ate you not perfuaded that some 
factions and rebellious persons of Great Britain have served and yet serve the views 
aud ambition of the Corlican upfiart? 

Pray remember you were at the ny of the difcontented in England 
when the Corfiean was at the ramp of the rebels in France? Pray remem- 
ber that his procon{uls in Italy, Holland, and Switzerland are but his firtt 

flaves? Do you think an Englifh pro-conful would be any thing more? 
Pray remember your sovercign—the sovereign feofle, 1o cruelly dethroned and 
eniiaved by thts Corfican defpot ?—Be confiftent for once! and if you fub- 
mit to be the slave of Buonaparté in France, do not pretend to be a friend of 
liberty in England ! 

Piay forget the compliments of rebels, the dinners of regicides, and the 
Meatis of the-whole pack of Jacobins, Septembrizers, Noyeurs, and other 
Revolutionary gentry !—Forget your Jiserty with Buonaparté, your equality 
with ‘Palleyrand, and your fraternity with O'Connor! Be; tf poflible, a 
loyal fubjet, tg your king, an enemy to his eneinies, a true friend of your 
‘eountty, a defender and not a deferter of your country’s ¢aufe, and ceafe 
‘ander Britifh colours t6 wear any longer the livery of the Corfican flaves. 

Anti-CaTiLine. 





Tue Pouitrrcar Lire or Cuas. Em. TaLitgeyranp DE PEREGORD. 





La Revolution Frangoise a produit plus de Philifes que d' Alexandres, 
7 Mauer, pu Pan, 


WHEN the kings of Franee, Henry TV. Louis XIII. atid XIV. caufed 
‘a Duke de Bird, a Prince de Chalais,* and a Duke de Montmorency to 





* Prince de Chalais is the title of the eldeft fon of the fitft branch of the 
“THe rand de Pereyotd family. —The ‘prefent’ Prince de Chalais, Talley- 
*Far’s firtt coaln, is as good and loyal'as his coufin is wicked and difloyal. 
The Prince’s worthy b-other, the Vitcount St. Albeit, is married to'an Eng- 
“Tih lady, and has refided im the country fineethe beginning of the Revo- 
lution. | we 
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rifh on the feaffold for confpiracy and rebellion, they were Rigmatized 
the factious, difcontented, and ignorant part of all nations, with the a 
lation of tyrants; few hiftorians, if any, have dared to declare that thofe 


traitors to their refpective fovereigns delerved their fate, or that by per- 


mitting jultice to take its courte, thele kings, or their minilters, moft proba- 
bly prevented a revolution, or at leaft a civil war, which muti have coit 
thoufands their lives. ; 
Had Louis XVI. in 1789, followed the advice of his beft friends and 
countellors, and made an example of twenty of the principal rebels of the 
States General, which he might then have done, an unjuit potterity would 
doubtlefs have called him a tyrant, and the rebels who perifhed would have 
been reprefented as victims to the caule of liberty; by this time, however, 
we have learned, that fuch an act of vigour and juttice would not only have 
preferved his own life, and the lives of his queen, his fon and filler, but 
would alio have prevented fourteen years of Revolution, ten years of war 
and milery, and the lofs of millions of lives; and the!e men who were then 
mai¢ led out as rebels, have proved by their ‘ubfequent conduct that the 
well deferved whatever puniihment could have been indicted upon them, 
What can be the reaion, that in all countries, and at different periods 
and ages, when any civil commotions or wars break out, we commonly read 
the fame names amongii the difcontented or rebellious nobles? We believe 
it to be the fault of hiiiory, which, fiom a regard to certain families, con- 
ceals the truth, or makes it doubtful, and therefore the deicendants 0: thoie 


‘. noble rebels think it an honour, and perhaps a duty, to be foremolt among 


the difcontented, or to become the dire@t oppolers of the government of 


‘their country, however juit that government may be.* 


The Birons, the Talleyrands, the Montmorencys, the La Rochetoucaults, 
the La Fayettes, are found among the rebels to Louis XVI. as their aucet- 
tors ranked among thofe to former kings. Some of this rebellious potterity 
have already received from the hands of their {overeign mobs a jult chattile- 
ment for the crimes they committed againit their lawtul monarch; the Duke 
de Biron has been guillotined, and the Duke.de Ja Rouchefoucault has been 
murdered; while their accomplices, La Fayette, Liancourt, Matthieu, 
Montmorency, &c. undergo a ftill feverer punithment by being conftrained 
to bow beneath the iron fceptre of a Coriican upliart and ulurper, and to 
fee that rebellion which they began in the name of liberty, terminate (as 
fuch rebellions ufually do) ix the most abject slavery. er» 

Talleyrand de Peregord is defcended from one of the moft ancient fami- 
lies in France; his anceliors three centuries ago were fovereigns of a cqun- 


‘try in the fouth weitern part of France, called Peregord; his father wasa 


younger brother, who, from the extravagance of his ancefiors, had little 
elie to leave his younger {on than his claim to high birth. ¢ 
When 





* From Dalrvmple’s Memoirs, we learn the intrigues and plots which a 
Lord Ruiiel, a Sidney, &c. carried on with France, Had patt hitioriahs 
known, or told the oficial uth, we thou'd not, perhaps, bave recently Wit 
nefied their defcendants degrading them'eives by athiing and avociating 
with the loweit and mo:l iniquitous a} ali inobs—the mob of a Burdett. 

+ Count de Perigord, Palleyrand’s brother, has been a luperios oficer 
during the war im the Brituh lervice; fis loyalty was never luipected ; he 

was 
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When a young man, in company with fome of his debauched aociates 
of his own ige at a public brothel, Taleyrand being involved in a quarrel, 
refuied to give ns alive. iary the fatis action demanded, the con equence of 
which was, he was thrown from a two pair of [tairs window into the ftreet, 
gnd both his legs were broken by the iall, the fracture produced a lamenefs 
from winel he pas never recovered.* Tas accident, joined to his narrow 
income, induced his parents to advife him to take priett’s orders~he com. 
‘plied with their adv ce, and before he was twenty-five years of age, he re 
ceived, from the {iberal bounty of his king, preferment to the amount of 
20,000 livres per annum ; before be had reached his thirtieth year, he was 
made bifhop of Antun, which inc. eafed his income to upwards of 100,000 
livres; but large as this fum is it was far from being (afficient to fupply his 
extravagance in gambiing and woimen;+ and when, in 1739, he was 
elected a member of the States General, for the clergy of Autun, il was 
fuppoted that his debts amounted to upwards of one million of livres. 

Some years before the revolution he had connected himielf with (everal 
brokers, fteck-jobbers, and ufurers, for the purpole of making {peculAtions 
an the public funds, in hopes of being able by fuch means to pay off the 
debts in which his vices had involved him. —But TFalleyrand was yet a no- 
vice, and his {peculations enriched his ailociates and impoverifhed himfelf, 
while, by engaging in matters fo unbecoming his order and rank, and con- 
tinuing to lead a Ife as difionourable to the epifcopal character, as it was 
diigraceiul to that of a gentleman, he loft the tavour of his fovereign, the 
regard of his family, and the eiteem of every good man among his coun- 
trymen. 

Thus overwhelmed with debt, in himfelf defpicable, and defpifed by 
others, Orleans and his faction feemed to him his lat refource—that re- 
fource which was always open to all defcriptions of men of vicious pro- 
penfities, or ot de!perate fortunes and characters; and to the intrigues of 
this fadion Tallevrand owed his fituation as deputy to the States General, 
fince called the Conftituent Alfembly. 

A revolution, or rather fuch a feries of revolutions as we have witneffed 
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was lately banifhed 30 leagues from Paris, becaufe he refufed the hand of 
‘his daughter to an upttart propoted by Buonaparte. 

* When Taleyrand was propofed to Louis XVI. as a great financier, 
and fucceijor to Necker, the king anfwered, “ Non, Talieyrand n’ira ja- 
mais droit.” 

+ Among his numerous miftrefes was the Countefs Hanault, by whom 
he had a ton, born fometime before the revolution, and named afier his 
father, Charles. This young man had the misfortune to be deaf, but by the 
homanity of Mr. Windham, and other gentlemen of the fame generous and 
loval {pimt, he was ‘ent to the Emigrant School, at Beaconsfield, where be 
was not only educated, but cured of his dea/ne’s, In the winter of 1800, 
1 met hiw at Berlin, in the charatter of aid-du-camp to Louis Bounaparte, 
aud, not withtanding the Englih education, which had been nobly beftowed 
upon him, I found him one of the moft ungenerous Anti-Anglomen | ever 
knew. The Couvotefs H. bis mother, leit England fome time after her bon 
ami (Tateyrand’ was ordered to quit it, and refided till the year 1800, at 
Altona.—-She is the authore’s of Adele de Lenauge, &c. and isa very ac- 
complifhed woman.—Ner hufband, Count de H. was guillutined in 1793- 
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ip France, could alone yeftder a man in Talleyrand’s degraded fate, an ob- 
ject worthy the notice of Wrefent of futdre bioera@pkers and hiftorianss 
but,—d’*c trea jamais "hais q He mmortahté and tucce(aul crime, when 
in place and powe.) maf‘inte¥ei the inquiry, but ‘never can command the 
éfteem of potterity. 

Of a’l =A no! le rebels who, in 1789, railed the fandard of. rebellion 


again t the: 9D and K ings 7T al ‘yrand 1s the only one who, by his place, 
fh ares, but aie with fear arid trembling, the fovereicn power with the 
Ulurpe r-—A word from Buonaparté will fend him tothe featio'd or Cae 


yenne’; he’ knows that Fouch? iias farnithed iis king ‘ly compeer with nume- 
r sus proofs of his ne litic al om thea and ditimterer le lnefs, prools ef fucha 
ature as'to afdrd more than ‘atic Tént cadt fr ade! pot to get rid-ofa 
troublefome ‘or dif; layreeal ble miniier, and were Jole ph Bu Napa (oras ame 
bitious ‘as his’ bro ther, he would have alrea Ty oc? epi ed. Tatle yr widi's place. 

“Did we know, or were wé'to recount the trifime and vicious drigia of 
not of fhe rema:kable epochs of the prefent revolution, our narrative would 
fcarcely be believed. Mott of the a complices of the imameus Dake ef 
Orleans were like himfelf—in debt arfd de tituts of all credit. To get 
money it was ab ‘olute ly neceifiry to confound the already 
of thet? comntry With their’ ¢ owp, W hich were in-a (ill worle tiate of de- 
rafigeme nts to procure the means, therefore, to fettle the latter, g°eat mea- 
furas Man Betaken to aver age theformer. ~Thusit was that Va leyrand 
wis conHiRed asia neceifary-acqui ‘iti dn, hHd then, for the first times this man 
appeared tn Audblic cafacity, as a rel bel. . 

fn the @onciliabula of the Orleans faGtion, Mirabeau propoled, and his 
propofition was adopted, that his worthy fri end) * Falleyrand, thould be fined 
upon to bring fob ivard: in fhe National A! rembly; d motion'of confileation, 
fo which’ the poffefitons of #he' clergy were tobe’ made’ national property. 
The’ motiveswhich auated Mirabeain in this mflance was twotoelds to 
humble the whole body of French clergy by the means of one degraded 
Dihopy’ an ; by making him the mover of the ane(tion, to quietaf not 
filence, the fer ‘uples of a great number of people whom hi well knew, even 
inthe then fate of Franee, would regard fuch a confilcation as nothing 
Fels than facrilege. 

Accordingly, on the 2dof Nov. 1789, Talleyrand made the propofed 
Motion, it was carried, and the National Aflembly imatediately decreed the 
fale and confi'catio mn of the property of the French clergy. Yes; polterity 
Will {carcely believe that it was ny Talley yrand, a noble anda bathop, that 


7 } . . * ’ 
the fi firttap was made'to undermine property in France; and thatthts man’s 


cderange ad hnnanoces 


motton o¢cationed fo abominable a decree, a dec ree which, in the time of s 


Robe (nierre; was extended to 2 getiera | profeription of all men pouching 
property? to this motio n ibis; therefore, thal we are td alerime all the pro 
feriptions and mnrd lors of to many thoufands of pe ple, winocent Of every 
other erimetimt of that f bem sme nof property. Let-Balleysand ret! 2ct upon 
this, -and’ then let hien ivep foundly on-his b.oods bollicel laurels, if he 
can ! ' 

That this decree fhould meet with great oppokgion: fr in the clergy, is 
not furprifing, but that rt-did not alarm all other menof property im brance 
plainly proves the infatwation and felf-confidence of the French ftir 
and ‘this fe much the more firongiv, as the ¢ ergy offered to pay 490 mil- 
didns of liwres, a fum more than ” fufficient to reitore the balance and efia- 


blity the credit of the Roval Treafury. Had this offer been accepted, the 
é * 
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revolution had been ata ftop, or rather at an end; but the infereff and 
ambition of the rebels requiied the contrary. It was not enough to plun- 
der the clergy o! their poueflions, it was neceflary to admit the greateft 
part of the pation to a participation of the plunder. Afliguats were de- 
creed, and the plundered property was to be dilpoled of in aflignats; but 
thoie which were to pay the national debt, were converted to the payment 
of no other debts but thote of Talleyraud and his aflociates. From this 
period are to be dated Talleyrand’s preteniions to the reputation of being 
a great finance: ; he cajoled Neckar, wrote libels againit his enemy, Ca- 
lonne, produced plans of reform, and even offered a carte blanche to the 
Queen, vou d he be made lupe. intendant of the finances ; in this, perhaps, 
he might, inthe end, have fucceeded, notwith(tanding the great averiion 
the King had to: him, aflifted moreover as he was by Mirabeau, who had 
the fame protenfions to being made foreign minilier ; but a decree of the 
National Ailea.bly, moved by the ariilocratic party, asit was then cal- 
led, forbade al the members of this Atlembly to accept of any place or 
employment under gove.nment for fome years after this Affembly had 
cea'‘e 
Vexed as Talleyrand was at this difappointment, he found fome confola- 
tion in being by turns member of the eccleiiaftival, diplomatic, financial, 
and other profitable committees of the National Alfembly and when, in 
1790, Spain was apprehentive of hoftilities with. England, on aecount of 
the Nootka Sound bufinefs, Talleyrand thared with Mirabeau the Spanifh 
dotlars which produced the decree that declared the family compact of the 
Bourbons, a national alliance between France and Spain. 
By confiicating the property of ‘the clergy, the French ge wa and fia- 
triets ruined only the temporal affairs of that body ; a new decree of the 
National Affembly propoled and expedited by Talleyrand, ordered all bie 
fhops, curates, aud other members of the clergy, to take an oath to be faith- 
fal to aconjiitution not yet half made up, and to acknowledge no other au- 
thority in {piritual cates than that of the nation; an oath which was as 
cruel'y opp effive, as it was contrary to the former oaths of the clergy and 
the duties and rights of the Gallican and Roman Catholic Church; thofe 
who obeyed the diliates of their confciences were deprived of their bene- 
fices and preferment, which were given to young debauched abbés, and 
freethinkers, of Talleyrand’s own character. This infamous and impoliti¢ 
decree may be regarded as one of the principal cantes of all thofe civil 
troubles in differen, parts of France which gave rife to the pumerous cruel- 
ties perpetrated in La Vendee, and other provinces, and notwithftanding 
Buonaparté has compelled the prefent weak Pope to interpofe his authority 
for the purpofe of putiing an end to thofe diftyrbances, they yet continue 
between the con{titutional and nonjuring clergy and their adherents, Tal- 
Jeyrand, and other difciples of Voltaire and Rouilcau, (men who wrote 
very ably in delence of toleration, philofophy, and patriotifm) proved them- 
felves (as indeed'is ever the cafe with fuch intemperate advocates of un- 
conditional freedom) the moft inhuman and the moft intolerant of all fana- 
tics in every infiance where they had occafion to apply their principles of 
philofophy and patriotiim. Thele words require an apology, fo thamefully 
ave thele facred names been polluted in modern times by French fophitis 
and fceptics, as the word republic has beew by French affaflins, ‘iellaten, 
leve lers, and defpots. The prefent generation muft pals away belore 

gitiier of the above terms can reiume its prifiine and native honours. , 
ib 
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Th Apa 1791, Mirabeau terminated his infamous career in the arms 


of his friend Talieyrand, who, of all Mirabeau’s accomplices, was the moft 
worthy of fuch honourabie dittinciion, The laft words of this deceafed 
traitor are weil known, but it can do no harm to repeat them here: ad- 
drefing himfelf to Talleyrand, he exclaimed, “« Pemporte avec moi les fondgn 
mens dela monarehie Frangoise—Les factieue se dechireront pour i lambeaux—te 
wm ami a trop desprit four ue fas avoir is Aart.* ' 

After Talleyrand had paid his debts, and per fas et nefas was becomea 
man of property, the court found it an eafy matter to bribe him to their 
caufe, particularly as the jacobins aud republicans were gaining ground 
very fatit, and were in their turn eager to feize the'r thare of the national 
treafury and government. It has been {aid that Talleyrand was privy to 
bul betrayed the king’s departure for Montmedy in June 17915; fom good 
authority, we know that infamous action belongs to La Fayette; nk on 
the contrary, it was to Talleyrand and his faction that the king was indebt- 
ed for the favourable alteration made in the contiituttou, as well as for the 
attachment which the conftitutiona!l faction manife!ied towards the kin 
when it withdrew itfelf from the Orleans party, the rump of which it is 
well known continued its intrigues under the direction of Sieyes as chief 
unti! having no farther occafion for the name and influence of Orleans, it 
brought that murderer of his king and brother to the {caffold. ‘ 

' Rebels are never diGinterefteds when Talleyrand made his peace with 
the court, he took care to make it upon advantageous terms to him elf 
The conititution, indeed, did not permit him to accept of any oftentible 
employment, but by the fame conititution the king retamed a civil lift, and 
he bad it in his power to di'pofe of large fums of money without any con- 
troul, Talleyrand was affured of 100,000 livres per annum, until the king 
could, conititutionally employ him as a minifter of finance; a fituation 
which, impelled equally by his avarice, interett, and ambition, he bers 
wifhed for; but his infatiable thirit for money in the mean while, fuggeile 
another fource of enriching himfelf: by freih intrigues at court he procured 
aman to be nominated ambailador to the King of Great Britain, whofe 
inexperience was known, and whom he could govern as he pleafed. This 
man was Chauvelin; and Talleyrand had the buline!s of the embafly to 
negotiate; the former at the fame time receiving inftructions not to do any 
thing without confulting the latter, and always to follow his advice.-—- 
It has before been ob/erved that Talleyrand fpecu'ated in the public fundss 
he was now in a fituation to do it with fafety and advantage; and, if we 
may believe his accufers in France, from November 1791, to December 
1792, he by thefe fpeculations did not make le!s than 50,000/. fterling.+ 





—— 


* When Mirabeau, in 1789, affified Talleyrand to nlunder the clergy, 
himfelf accufing the court frisons of being the caule 0: tiis plunder, the 
following quatrain appeared : 

Puis ton eloquence vehemente mirabelle 
Ecrafer les fripons qui jettent nos affaires, 

Un voleur conyerti peut precher fur l’echelle 
En pendant fes coifreres. 

+, The Journal des Jacobins, July 13, 1793, ‘ays, two millions of livres, 
but the Gazette de France of July 5, makes the amount no more then 
1,500,000 livres, 
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Talleyrand-expeded that on his. arrival in Pagland with his pupil hé 
fhould be received by the | nglil Mh nation with honour and applaule; con- 
cluding, as mult of his accom phi ces had done, thal from fome fpeeches_ of 
the oppofition ‘members, and from the deputations of the Cerre!ponding 
and other (eleét focieties, the Lrench revolution was not on'y much ap- 
proved of but g ecatly yay in Mnglaid: in this, however, he was difs 
appainted, for he found the contrary to be the cafe; and except among-a 
few men of fintilar princi, sbi i hi isown, he was reperved with deferved 
contempt by ‘all the E nghih nobility and gentry; to this contempt infults 
were (requently added; to which cireumfiance, and not to his being after 
wards ordered out o! the : kingdom, we are to date his confiant hatred to 
Eng'and and to Engliimen. 

A fhort time atter Talleyrand’s arcival in this country Petion was invited 
over by jome of ile princ ipl of the English jacobins: fince the return of 
the king:!rom Varennes this man and T alleyran 1d had no longer been of 
the tare faction, but they were both alike jealous of the pro‘perity of Eng- 
Jand. ‘The honourable rece nti n which Petion met with not only “from the 
oppofition members, but from tie jacubins Tooke, Cooner, Sharpe, Kaft, 
and Co. and their alociates, induced ry leyrand to court his friendihip; 
and the more fo, as Petion at the very fame pe riod was chofen by the in 
trigues of the Freneh jacobins, Mayor of Paris. Through this man’s intro- 
duction to the above and other tacwwous and diliatisied iacobins and repub- 
licans, Vailleyrand afterwards formed thofe plots, w hich, had it not been 
fur the vigorous mealures of Mr. Pitt, and his adminiftration, and the im- 
politic decla:ation of war by the French Convention, might have cauled a 
rebellion i not brought about a revolution im this country. 

As the 0; pags had its ofiwial paper, the Chronicle, fo Talleyrand 

rocured the yacobins of different Nnglth focieties their’s, called the Argus; 
ot not fal ‘siied with a morning De aper, an evening one ‘calle d the Courter 
was, by the advice oy he fameus intriguer Beaumarchats, eftablifhed in 
1792; and in thele soiche every thing that was. hoftile to government and 
fubverfive of tlie eli. ‘bli ed religion found ready admithon. Nothing that 


was looked upen as like ly to promote dillatisfaction towards the one and 


ccontempt ofthe other was rejected. The Argus, which, if potible, was 


vmore virulent than the Courier, was diftributed in all places of refort, fre- 


quented by the moll ignor: ant, which utually make up the moft numerous 

clais of fociety. In this faithful and loyal occupation Talleyrand was aflift- 
ed by Beaumaschaivand feveral de ‘praved EF ngiiih, Scote h, and Erith jaco- 
bins: he hac alfo for a coadjutor Abbé Noel, as a fubtutor in a col- 
lege, at preient a prefect, but then a mofl extravagant revolutionili.— 
This mau had during 1789, 1790, and 1791 Mich the editor of a French 


“paper called La Ch ronique de Paris, the official paper of Tallevrand and 
i 


the ag Tk 0 faction until the Courier was gajped over by the court 


party. No: Ll rom his arrival and during his Nay 1 England, aflociated 
" ‘ — 

with ail the iiler men ©} jacobin principles, anc d i or the writer was at 

Jealt the planne of molt of the feditious namp lets both in pro! fe and verfe, 


which in the fame manne: nnedatec! the En glifh prefs in 1792, as had 
been the cafe with the French prefs in 178 

Vhen Louts XVI. was perfuaded by hrs miniliry to afift the American 
rebels, he was too youn, to lorelee th Le conle qi! ences of the meafure: when 
he came to mature years, ard dear be mere t « xR rience had made him wtler, 


he was wont, when am ong his confidential friends, to {peak with ablier- 
iad rence 


- Fey Se - 
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rence of thofe minifters or of any ot! ier who enco! raged difeontent and 
sebeilion; the conduct of falleyrand, there oie. was of cour e di pl fing 
to him’ but as he had no powe: lo order | ilevrand to reiurn to France, 
his intention was, {o early us in Februa ry ITYY, to reca: Ullauve in, and to 
fend in his (ieod M. Deleiia:t, who pose. ed abiites toe couliderable to 
fuffer htmiclf to be governed by any bocy. biisinenten ol dbe king was 
frulirateu by the Means of ia ‘\T i! rd’ s corre por dence wilh bos new rend 
Petion; after a motion wade by Bricot,. to ware fachon Pelion b onged, 
the Natiouval Afiembly paded a decree of acew ation «vain Deledart, “and 
fent him priioner.o Orleans, 

Amid the various changes in the French miniiry, in March, Ay pril, and 
May, 17 92, the k Dy could not had aouy man wh yi he coud c fide in, 
and who would ace ptof the tituation of ambacador in England. It was 
ofiered to Count de Mountmorin and: teveral others who declined it— 
Taleyrand, who through the medium of his friends that were the king’s 
counci', was informed of the opinion which the king entertained of him 
and his conduct, perceiving thal ihe jac bins we re pre) int vy anew revoe 
Jution, at ouce threw off the matk, and a fecond Ume joined the rebels 
againit his fovereign end benefacior.* By his advice Petion invited over 


i. Ps . > {i "ya? | . ‘. ro 7 | sh - ! ~ : ‘ »* 
to francs ieverai members of the diferent rede.itous | iil 1 focreticss 
the e pe. ions ars's'ed aft Paris in the bx sinning OF JUNG das ? and jome of 


them Were lodge | with Pelion al ih > Na ric, Pet On was there illnowere 
7” hive tes net ne | 
‘ hilt 


ful, and prefented theie loi-dijant Knglih patriots to all his friends, 
cauied them to be received members of tie Jacobin Club at Paris, 

In a fec.et deliberation held at Petion, s hou'e on the 16th of at uuc, 1792, 
at which were prefent Brillot, Roland, Condo. cet, Guade', Manuel, San- 
terre, &c. fome of thole Engh h pat rio is were admitted, to whom (he quel- 


tion was put whether they thought it probable that England would declare 
itieli arepublic, and-unite with Fran ¢ in the delign of forming an tne 
yerfal republic, if France were to ‘.t her the example, by deitroymg moe 
narchy A. vith the monarch? Their aniwer was given im the alhrmative; 


t vine 5 des EL NI 
and indeed it was con (dered by the confpirators themieives the n . pry 

. : . ‘cy 649 ’ 
Dable. as not only the private letters from ‘Tale yrand to Pets but all 


oficial letters from French emuilaries in Engiand, tm the pobetion 1 of Lic 


late minifter Roland, reprefented the Engli people as ripe for tebe lion, 
anda revolution in Enelard as certain. It was then determmed upon to 


? Hlertes, and a the confulion 40 


cau‘e a revolt at Paris, to atlack the Phu 

murder the king and the royal family, and to declare France a repub ies 
This projected revolt touk pl we on the LO'h of tune, but the firmaeis of 
the king and the waat of courage in Santerre reudered this day’s plot une 


fucce!stul.+ 


Among 








hine, a friend of Tee 


* Thefe particulars I had from young Sarbi 

- Y- ge 5 ars ' for France : Muay 179 
sui s preat 4 | ! wpd to Os Abi og . seas aiadd Oy i Hiit GC, QZ, 
having received ‘ome intimation from Latleyrand that there was a chance 
OlLles herons ei loved ; lL ii ihi nope Viis 1} fe uftonm tr rno ovules ite 
. se e fn) i “.. o. ~ ye 
pore than to give } i leyi Ind an OPportu sity of yeti fid of aiu pe cted 
tricnd, to whom he was obiiged, 

P 7h patriots in qk ne 1792, at tie Dukede 


- dined with two of the | nel 1} 
| re ;,) j , ? ‘ * ‘ } ‘ ‘ id 
Ja Rochefoucaull’s, who both lodged with Peon, and tome days aiier law 


5 them 
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Among Talleyrand’s travelling agents one of the moft aftive was Achilles 
Charles Audibert, from Calais: this man fpoke good Englith, and was fent 
by Ta'leyrand more than once to Manchefter, Birmingham, Glalgow, and 
other places, where {editious forieties were eftablithed. Wher aconven- 
tion was decreed in Auguit, 17¢2, Talleyrand fent over Audibert to his 
native city, Calais, to get one of the principal Englith rebels, Thomas 
Paine, elected a member of the French Convention, This ftep was intend- 
ed to thew the Englifh patriots, that hé and the reft of the French patriots 
continued faithful to the promife which they had made at Petion’s houfe 
the June preceding, of fraternizing with tnem and fupporting them in their 
con'piracies in this country. 

When Audibert had feen Thomas Paine fafe at Paris, he, either in con- 
formity with orders ftom his principal, or only on his own account, joined 
fome other patriots in the robbery of the king’s Garde de Meubles; and, 
after the double difgrace of his patron Talleyrand, both in France and 
England, he went to Hamburgh, where, with part of his plunder, he fet 
up asa merchant; but in 1799, after taking in feveral merchants, who 
were for the moft part Engliih, (© the amovnt of 10.000/. he made a ftau- 
duient bankruptcy, and abiconded; and his name, aiter being burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, is now affixed to the pitlory on the "Change 
at Hamburgh. This short narrative of one gf Talleyrand’s agutis may be pustly 
applied to matiy of them, ‘ 

- Afier what we have related of Talleyrand’s condué, it is not furprizing 
that whet the nws of the arreft of the royal family, on the 10th of Au- 
gut, arrived here, Chauvelin or rather Talleyrand thould accept employ- 
ment under tho’e rebels who had dethroned hissking; but it certainly does | 
not furprize us that he fhould have the‘impudence to, with his pupil Chan- 
velin to be a kiiowledged as ambailador not only from rebels, but even 
from the regicides afler the murder of the king. Nothing but his firm 
opinion that a .evolation woud tike p'ace in England could induce him 
to « ffer fo great an affront to the Englith monarch and to the English nae 
tion; fo ce, tain was he of tis revolution that when Chauvelin was or- 
dered away, he ‘ad, in the prefence of Chauvelin’s fecretary, Rhenard, 
and of two other perio.s,—“ The King of England has ordered you away, 
but depend upon it, my friend, the Englith republic will {oon call you 
bach again aind .ev enge you.” 

No woner had Chauvelin quitted this country, than Talleyrand retired 
with his bonne, agile the Countefs F. to Kenfington, where he took a houfe, 
together with (ome other emigrants as loyal as himfelf. The fuccetles of 
the combined powers during the campaign of 1793, and the public {pirit 


‘ 








them arm and arm with him, with red caps upon their heads. I afterwards 
fupped with gue of them at the banker Perrigau’s, when, rather in liquor, 
he told us the ¢ and other particulars ;—that the plan of the Brivotins was 


to form a rep i.e and to murder the king and family in a revolt, and not 


by « legal murder, which they knew would expo'e the regicides to the 
horror of .ucceed ng ages. This patriot more than once curfed Santerre 
for his want of pirtt on the 20th of June, in confequence of which the 
plot miicarried, . He told me he was to return home in a few days with 
dipatches tom the French republicans for Talleyrand, wholg advice aud 
Afiignce the English republicans wanted, 


and 
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and loyalty of the beft part of the Englith nation, proved to him how falfe 
his calculations were refpecting a revolution in Eugland, and an univerfal 
republic; he had too hatiily atimilated the character of Kaglihmen with 
the cruel and degraded one of his own countrymen; but this was not bis 
only vexation; his friends in France, the Britiotins, were in thei: tu n pres 
ferabed, and Talleyrand was included in this pro'e.iption: he more than 
any other rebel had deceived all parties; the royalifis, who had only found 
in him a philofopher and a republican, under the habit ofa bithop; and 
the jacobins, who only faw a biihop under the cloak of a ph lo opher and 
republican :—thus proic:ibed in France, which he had ferved at the ex- 
ence of his honour and duty, he could not | ng expect protection in Eng- 
and, which, by all poffible means, in vivlation of the laws of hotpitality 
as well as thole of nations, he had laboured to injure; while in this coun- 
try he had no public or privileged charaéter, and his plots and intrigues 
earried on in Chauvelin’s name, were as guilty as they were infamous, as 
cowardly as they were defpicable ; and in any other country but England 
the name of another would never have theltered him from cordign punith- 
meni; the generofity of that government which he wifhed to overthrow, 
and thofe very laws which he had violated iaved him from merited de- 
firuction, 
At the time Talleyrand was ordered to quit England his firft accom- 
plices, La Fayette, the two Lameths, La Tour, Maubeusge, &c. were 
confined at Spandaw in Germany; and in every part of Kurope the cons 
fiitutional rebels were as much deteited as the jacobin regicides, becaule 
thele had never murdered the king in 1798, had not the fo mer taught 
them to infult and delpife him in 1789 and 1791. Talleyrand bad there- 
fore no other alternative left than to go to America. Moreau, St. Mery, 
and all thofe Frenchmen who had been either rebels to their king or had 
forfaken the jacobin caufe, and who had been obliged to em’grate in or- 
der to fave their plunder or their lives, were there before him. In Ame- 
rica he was certain of finding many of his countrymen as fond of La Fa- 
ette’s facred rights of infurrection as himicli, as much attached to that 
part of the fyftem of equality which cont{ilis in levelling the poperties of 
others to the ftandard of their own, and equally deteiied by all henet and 
good men of every country. . 
Fortunately for the citizens of America their prefidents at this period 
were no friends to French innovation, and too independent and loyal to 
fuffer themielves to be bribed by French emiilaries or influenced by French 
intrigues. 
Atthe period of Talleyrand’s arrival in America a treaty was negocial- 
ing between that country and England: he had frequent inte: coure with 
Mr. Jeffer{on, atid feveral other Americans who had tituations ufeer go 
vernment or were members of the two houles of the States; men either 
gained over to France, or who, from hatred to England, were uch political 
fanatics as to prefer rifking the ru and deiiruction of ther country, by 
adopaitig the French revolutionary policy, to its glory, advantage, and pres 
fervation by a treaty with Englaad.—-Talleyrand calling bun el the f tend 
of La Fayette, to whora many Americans think they owe thei jidepend- 
( ‘intt England toa much greater éxtent 


ence, fucceeded tn his intrigues ag 
migrant, al 4 one whe 


than could have been expecied from a proicribed e 
was defpifed throughout Murope. It is true he did not tuceeed in prevent 
ing that treaty between England and Amsica from being carried Uniovgh, 
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7 
but-he created fuch oppofition to it, that by one of the Iaft aQs of the re- 
gicide Frenc), Convention, a» a reward for their intrigues, his outlawry wag 
annulled, acd his rig ts as a Trenc. citizen reftored to hm. 

A French politici afeldom, but a Prene) .prieit who is a politician, never 
facrifices his reieutin nt to the go fh Oo ule (tare or of mankind. Experi- 
ence proves this remark, and ii was | rongly evden d in Ta Jeyrand, who, 
to revenge himfe't o! fome indivi ie who oppofed his pots in Ain ‘rica 
determined to ran the commerce of the Amn icans. norwit :fta. dine his 
benefactors and friends, had he tucceeded, mati have ‘uffercd eg..al y with 
his ©)-olers and enemies. > 

yen he returned to France in 1796, the Freneh Direftory end the two 
Couneils, were divided into ree parties, the Jacuhin, calling itfelf the 
republican arty, made up of the rump of the re; icide on enuon, end 
the mod, rate party, fujpected to incline towards a conflitutional oy parchy 
confiding of many perfons beth of the Confitutional and Leg flative f 
fermblies, and with whem TLalleyrand had formerly Leen connected. He, 
however, joined neither, but for tome time, that he mig.t have leifure to 
fecganaure his ground, lived retired with lis new misses, the preient 
Madame Talleyrand. 

Ip toe beginning of 1766, a new paper money, called mandats, was iffued 
anftead of the aflignats, which bed loft all er dit. andats were by Jaw 
forced upon the people for the value ot cain. A financial memorial com- 
‘panies he finances of France wit) thofe-of Amet.ca, in 1783, was pre- 
fepted to the Divectory by ‘Lalleyrand’s tiiend, Barras; this was the firft 
flep that introduced him to the D rectory’s notice. ‘Lhe memorial was 
found to coniein fo many jualt obfervations and hicts that it was fent to the 
Financial Committee of the Councis of the Five Hundred :* the Minifter 
of kinance knew that ‘Talleyrand had more than. once intrivued to get at 
the head of that department, his jea onfy therefore was excited by this me- 
morial ; he was, however, waltak nas to Tatleyrand’s views in this point; 
the French finances were ai ibis period in ihe greateit confufion, and 
the Miniter was the object of the hatred of all the ftate creditors, and of 
the national armies, who were not paid, and the Dire@or, was noi yet 
powerful enough to protect him from the refentment of the public; fond 
as ‘Talleyrand ever Mas*been, and fiill is of honours and protit, he always 
forms his plans (> as to obtain them without rifk, and enjoy them in fafety. 
Some time after, when it was publicly known that Lo:d Malmetbury was 
to go«ver to France to negot ate a pons ‘e, a new memorial} was pre fented 
by ball yrand to the Diredory , in Which the negotiaton and the ne oa 
tor were made the fubjects of his remarks: by this memori ial ts auth 
at once manifetted his deep rooted hatved to England ae Pneli me i 
aod coukd Kewbel have devifed avy method to get rid of his triend La 
Croix, the Minitter of the Foreign Department, Talleyrand | had been cholta 
for his fuce. flor. 


ee eee 





* Talleyrand’s enemies faid it was written by St. Aubin, a well-known 
revolutionary fina:-cier. 

{ Both this man’s memorials were Printed in extracts in the F edaGeur, 
the oth ial paper of the Directory. Segur, w ho | r ad been French Ambat- 
ice at St. P teriburgh, at the time of Lord Ma! imetbury b being at that 


Cou it 3 atinied Lalleyrand i in tls lait c compofiuen, 
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After this nerotinti ie fr. k 7 : 

.fter this negotiation was broken ff and the particulars of } i 
aes a aaa, ee ghz beh abe ind the particular of it printed 
from th reor word Malueloury, La Croix’s iguorance was fo manifett 
as to determine the Lirectory never more to emuloy Bim in anv nero it- 
tions, and ‘Valleyrand ‘ook care. by feveral keen obfervatic ns, from time 
fo time interted in the pabitc prints, to remind the Dire@ory, of this dgns- 
rance, 2nd to -eepta au tetermination in riew. : 


Thy Traine 18"D Whatie : “ey ] ; . 
in June 1707, Lord Maline! ury wa, for the fecond time, fent to ne- 
oe" te ‘ 
VWoOcLa ~s 4 _— es ’ ‘~ ¢ rel yy . “ar ) 9 — : 
rocjate a peate WI id I"; ince, and ras, woot, and B rihelemy: foreed 


Rewbel to give up his protege La Lroix, and 
mination of ‘Talleyrand to his pace 
Tae. + 
Fad not the Enelith oppofition been blinded to «very thing elfe but the 


ive Is { ction to the lo- 
‘ 


indulgence ot their factions principles, the romotin f lalieyrand, at 
this nero 0 tae for isn thrniltry on France, a man whol hatred to Ene- 
Jand Ss pros road, not voy Roe Pranc hur my © 4 \ qin ter « f ur pe and 
America, would have enabled them to concluie that toe French Diree- 


tory had no int ntion to mike peace with (giand*, but chat thet whole 
deficn was to amufe the attention of the people of Frane preparatory to 
the new revolution which three of its members were then planning tin fa- 
vour of Jacobinifin. 

Petore, however, we enter into anv particular difcuffion of Tallevrand’s 


2 

miniflerial career, we mult ohierve that he was one ef the | iplomatic Com- 
mitice of the Conftitut tj mbly, which he by n ifenr Geayrattiineolte. 
duced to decree, on the 24 of May, 1700, thar the French nation for ever re- 
mMouNCEA all Ongucfts and te nfegue Vly all wars leading to that elgedt; and-tuch 
is the coufiftency and re@titude of this man, that he has not negeétiated a 
fingle peace, eX ept the la ft Wi h ie glar d. without indireétly ihien ning 
fome acquilition to ‘race by congnelt and exaction; and not a war has 
been declared by prance’ fince he has been nifter, wnofe fole object was 
pot congueft and p.unds nay, even without any declaration of war he 
has wreited from the ‘allie sof his country, various potfleffions ; amone the 
refi Louifiana and Parma from Spain, and the Mle of Elba trom ‘latcany, 
and had not the br: ive ry of i nglithmen interpoted, Egypt had vial worn 
from the hands of another ally, the sures, 


Ty continue to retain fome degree 


Palleyrand may, per tg s, for fome time, 
of con fe quence, but he never can be a erearm man. ‘That rower which 
rebellion and intrigue have invefied him with, he hasufed witha qwards 
crafiinefs to plunder and infult the unproteéted, to opprets and weaken, 

ohers and their own ex- 


more and more, thofe whom the opprethon of hers 
pofed condition had already rendered incapable of refiftance, fn 
attacks made by Buonaparte upon Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Holland, 
he has th ared in the blood-thirty avarice which projeéted them: and an 
impartial pofterify will clafs him among thofe hamay montters who ate 


feit | yy an offended Providence to punifh thé age which brings them 
forth 
Knowing the intent 


with Engiand, and appreheniive 


wh the 


rT wi ar 


ions of the Direftory to continue the unpopul 
that the ( diam ot the uofu ct {of ui COM- 


-s 
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* The Directory well knew that the then Bens Miniftry weuld never 
Py-vininns ess or line v 
yrand cob- 


confent to ¢ yiclude a peace in the remoteft degree 
to prove ‘ruinous to their country, and no other would ‘Lallecy 


fen to, 
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clufion of the negociation would be caft upon him, at the fame time une 
willing to expofe himfelf toa comparative view with fo able a negotiator 
as Lord Malmefbury, Talleyrand procured the place of negociation to be 
changed, and Lifle to be fubsiituted for Paris, Asa Minifter he could not 
abfent himfclf from tle refidence of the DireXory, when Tourneur, for- 
merly of the Dire€tory, and Previlie, the Minifier of Marine, were nomi- 
nated negotiators on the part of France, and Maret was appointed Se. 
cretary. 

Citizen Maret was an old acquaintance, or rather accomplice of Talleys 
rand, having firft been a member of the conftitutional faction, and after- 
wards changed his party and joincd the Briffotines: When France was 
declared a Republic, during tle autuwn of 1792, Maret made feveral 
voyages to England, was acquainted with all the tactious Enylith as well 
as Talleyrand, and, like him, detcfted England. After the murder of the 
King of France, and the difmiflal of Chauvelin, Talleyrand, by his in- 
trigues, procured this man the Convention’s mock commiflion to negociste 
with England, and he accordingly arrived at Dover; but fuch were the 

cific intentions of the regicides, that before it could poflibly be known 
at Paris that Maret was forbidden to go on to London, tiiey declared war 
againit this country. 

Maret isa man of fome abilities, but, like moft of his countrymen is very 
affuming, and is not over delicate in what manner he is employed ; nei- 
ther Talleyrand nor the Direétory were ignorant how unfit the two. nego- 
‘ciators, whom they had fent to Lifle, were for the bufinefs they were fent 

3 the Dire&tory, however, did not truft their new Minifter fo far as 
to employ his friend Maret, and perfons were fet to watch his condu@. 
Le Tourneur and Preville were the nominal negotiators, but Maret was 
the real one. ‘The particulars of this fecond negotiation with France are 
well known.* 

The Parifians, faid Talleyrand, had, during the whole fummer of 1797, 
many fevere battles to fight with the Englifh guineas on one fide, and the 
Pruffian lrederic d’ors, Dutch ducats, and Spanifh dollars, on the other ; 
2nd whether the Englith guineas got the better of their adverfaries, or the 
offers of England Were fuch as Valleyrand thought humiliating enough for 
this country, and fufficiently advantageous to France, it is a fact, that on 
the 19th of Auguft, 1797, Talleyrand propo ed to the Dire@ory to accept 
them, and in all the French newipapers it was declared that the peace was 
a@tually figned. 

Ambitious men of all countries will fuffer many affronts before they will 
give up place or power, but there is no meannefs, no infult of ever fo vile 
a nature, which an ambitious Frenchman wi'l not fubmit to rather than 
refign.. When Talleyrand made this propofition to the Directory at its 
public fitting, in the pretence of the five Directors, and of La Garde, their 
fecretary, Rewhbell, after reading over Talleyrand’s memorial, to himfelf, 
threw it in his face, faying—Sacre Pretre ! ou tes un imbecile ou un coguin 





——_ —_ —_—-— 


* This negotiation was called in France the telegraph negotiation, be- 
caufe all correfpondence was cariied on between the French negociators and 
the Dire. y, by the telegrapn between Paris and Lifle; and often when 
Lord Malmetbury prefied Le | ourneur for an anfwer tw different propotals, 
his conftant reply was—Le Telegrapie n'en di: encore rien, ; 
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gagné parler Anglais—ca\l upon me after our fitting is over, and I will 
prove to you that yon are either one or the‘other.”” 17 alleyrand of courfe 
{ubmitted to the ftrong argument of his Sovereign, and the next day 
made fome new demands upon England, on the part of the Direttory,* 

Whether Lalleyrand publifhed this fcandalous tr. nfa@ion to be revenged 
upon Rewbell, or whether the latter did it in order to humiliate 7 alleyraad, 
whom le fufpected of having received a bribe, which he did not with hina 
to fhare, is unknown, but in twenty-four hours.after the tranfa@ion it had 
not only been circulated through the direCtorial parties, but had found its 
way into tevera] newfpapers. 

Talleyrand, in this inftance, was very near lofing his place, and it re- 

ired all his readinefs in manceuvre to avoid the vengeance of the Diree- 
torial trio, Rewbell, La Mavellier; and Barras, particularly when it was 
known that Barthelemy had read and approved of Talleyrand’s memorial 
before it was prefented to the Direétory, and he had told feveral members 
of the two Councils, that the triumvirate had their own private reafons for 
not making a peace with England on any terms whatever; and had not 
Talleyraud been previoully trufted with the confidence of Barras, as to 
the revolution of the 18th Fruétidor, even his intrigues would not_have 
faved him. Through the perfuafion of Barras, Rewbell accepted an apo- 
logy, in which ‘Valleyrand accufed his triend Maret of having milled him ¢ 
him, theresore, he gave up to the vengeance of the Directory: and no 
fooner did the revolution of the ‘th of September following, or as it is 
called, the 10th Fructidor, take place, than Maret, with Le Tourneur and, 
Preville, were recalled; and as long as Rewbel! continued ip the Dire@ory 
‘Talleyrand no more dared to propofe any employ for Maret, whom the 
directorial trio had atiuredly tran{ported to Cayeane bad not one of the mis- 
treiles of Barras ufed ber in@ucnce to prevent it. 

Some time after this infamous revolution, the fortunate Bonaparté forced 
upon the kmperor the peace of Campo Formio, which was drawn up by 
Talleyrand. We bave nothing to add to what is fo well known refpe@ing 
this trantaction, and the intrigues, intolence, avarice, and bad faith of Tal- 
leyrand, and tie French Dire&tory, during the negociation at Raftade: 
thefe require no Comments from us. , 

No vation at war with France had Jefs provoked its attacks, or had ofs 
tener negotiated for a peace with her, than Portugal. The intereft and 
the money of Spain at laft procured permithon from the infolent Directory, 
to ‘end a | ortuguele negociator to Paris, and after many humiliations and 

reat pecuniary facrifices, a peace was figned a fhort time after between 
Grane aud Portugal; but toon, to the furprife of. all Europe, tbis 





—_ A A 


———— 





* This politico-comical fcene is mentioned in the L’Eclair, Le Thee; 
and other papers of that period, and when Barthelemy was atked atAly 
tona, in 1796, by the former bonne amie ot Talleyrand, the Countéefs F. 
whether? 1 was true, be confirmed it, 

About ihe fame time Copies of fome letters from Rewbell to Talleyrand, 
in 17°9, were handed abcut at Paris; in thofe the then humble attorncy 
Rew beil, fpeaks to Mdonfeigneur, the “ithop Talleyrand, of nothing but “his 
baue faceffe, profand savoir, S talents inappreciabler, &c.; nobody but 
Valleyrand coula bave publithed thom, but he acculed his enemies of have 
jpg done it with a view to embroil bim with bis ihen jovereiga— a 
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negociator and ambaffador was fent a3 a prifoner to the Temp! le, by the 
exprefs order of Talieyrand. ‘This arreftation, fo contrary to the laws of 
nations, took place i in confequence of a dilcovery having been made b 
the then minifier of police Sott n, that Palleyran d had received a million 
of livres, befides thé two millions he bad thared with the directors: all 
thisthe denied, and, in shis turn, accuied the ambaiador of having received 
bribes frem England, to make fuch repre!entations to his court.as induced 
it to refufe to ratify the treaty ma “ with Fra ce. It was only by facri- 
heme more money that this ambatlador. ebtained his liberty, abd was not 
detained a prifoner until a general * ace, as W the wuh of Dalleyrand, 
and the delign of the ficit reiolution of the Di ectory, 

* That the foreign diplomatic agents at Paris thould fee with terror the 
fo often repeated violation of the rights of nations, in the arre!t ef ambatia- 
dors'from independent p:inces and tiates, is not to be wondered at; they 
trembled for their own perfonal fafety and liberty; but that this infolent 
violation did not cau'e a general aarm among all tho.e jovereigns who 
were either at peace or war with france, pot. crit) will icarcely believe, 
when it is known that Miniliers from Vulcany, Venice, Genoa, from the 
Pope, from Switzerland, Geneva, Portugal, Bavaria, Sardinia and Naples, 
were m the characler of dip! mnatic munLiters or agents from jovereign 
princes and nations, and acknowledged as fuch by the French gove nant, 
atrefled and {ent prifoners to the reput Lean “s tile, the Temple. 

A government that with fo little (cruple cou'd openly break through all 
the rights of nations, could not be expected to regard the righis of private 
treaties ; in conlequence of a memorial from lal leyrand, the Dire tory, 
bya dk: aneo of the 2d of December, 1797, declared all thiy ps of any ns ition 
whatever on board of which fhould be found any {pecies of k nglin goods, 
lawlul prizes to the republic. Denmark, sweden, and Pratlia made hum- 
ble remoniirances, bat the French privateers captured their thips, the 
French tribunals condemned them, and Talleyrand and the French direc- 
tors (hared the prize-money.+ 

if Talleyrand really thought to injure the Englifh commerce by this law, 
we muli doubt his abilities as a politician or asa fiate/man, becau/e, in 
confequence of i, We trade of England with neutral nat.ons trom being 
pailive became aQive. Englith thips, under convey, carried them the va- 
rious articles they iteod in need of; belove this they fetched them in their 
own thips, whence to other profits which kLngland derived, frei gulage was 
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* In July, 1798, I was charged with difpatches from a neutral ambaffay 
dor at Paris, to a neutral ambaliador in London. The fame day on which 
B got them, domiciliary vilits were decreed, and at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing this ambailador called upon me afd burnt the difpatches in my room, 
faying, ‘ ‘although thole difpatehes contain nothing but what 1 am jutti- 
fied in w riling, yet were they difcovered | thould be: fent to the Temple.” 
Such was the terror of friendly awbatiadors in France. This gentleman 
repreiented a nation that never was at war with France. 

+ When the French government dared to behave thus to the neutral 
maritime pawers, ata time when the French nay y was neaily ap nihiuated, 
what would it have done had it been as powerful by fea as by land? its 
eouduct in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, &c. auiwers this quel- 
tion. 


added, 
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added. Tlieré is no-room to doubt of Talle ‘yrand’s having intended by 
this decree to vex and infult the neutral powers, and there 13 as litile 
doubt of hits and the Date ‘clory ’s wanting fome pecuni ary contributions to 
be offered them by thele nations: but whatever -w as the caufe of this de- 
cree being palied, it was ce ‘tain!y an infraétion againit and annulled: all 
former commercial treaties between France and the neutral powers; but 
fo much had .the world been aceutiomed of late to the infolent and trea- 
cherous conduct of France, that pal vedthiiter ding the French men of war 
and privateers captured upwards of 1400 merchantmen, and condemned 
upwards of 800 bglonging to the Swedes, Danes, Pruffians, Americans, 
&c. none of thofe nations then armed ayain{t France to defend their rights 
and property, but theysone and all contented them elves with timid re- 


‘Geb ienlahyons, made t! hrough the medium of their re {pective ambafladors at 

hares the infulence of the regi« ide sdid not efea, Tallevrand’s intrigues 
with fome nattonal jealouty of England’s pro/perity effected fome years 
after, when three of thefe nations entered into an armed league againkt 
England. One would think indeed from preient cir reumftane ‘es that moff 
of the European fiates would rather pay a forced refpeé to the reign of 
terror and violence in France than tubmit to the ray ice of the Engtith 
councils and government, which always invariably conforms to the acknow- 
ledged Jaws of nations. ’ 

Ambition and gratitude fe 'dom are found cordiz'!ly to unite in the fame- 
heart; but from the heart of a rebel ambition entirely excludes gratitude, 
or changes it into hatred. es fooner was Talleyr ant in place and power, 
than, in return for the hofpitable protection which he had received in A- 
merica at a time when he was every whe fe proferibs din Kyrope, freth 
orders were iffued to capiure all American {h Ips Withouta by declaration 
of war being prey ioufly made, and contrary to exifimy treaties between 
France and Awe rica. The late treaty between England and America was 
the ailigned caule for thofe orders, but the real caufe was veng 
plunder. Upwards of 400 American thips were captured m the Weft 
Indies, and in different parts of Earope belzre America had time to fend 
ambaffadors to negociate with France. After much political chicanery, 
Talleyrand perfuaded the Diretory to receive them im France, but mot to ac- 
knox cledge them as ambassadors on nega iators: a diltinclion as novel as unjuit 


in trantactions between inde; pe ndent nations 


‘ance and 


; it was allo very humthating 
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* Molt of the judges of the French prize tribunals were ownets of the, 
pri ivateers, and of cpu le jud yes in therr own cauie. bn Spain, li ily, and 
other countries under the French yoke, the French conluls fitted’ out* the 
privateers, and were the only judges inthe ficit mitance im — 
cans as came under their cognizance. fa 

A Danthh hip was condemne l, becau‘e in the ¢ abin was rolled up an 
Englith carpet for the cabin floor. Another, becau'e-one of the failors had 
on board anew |p ur of Englith boots. A Swedih thip coming dire } from 
Sweden was condemned, becanfe on board was fourda barre! of Swedtth 
firopg beer, w hich the French {aid was Enghih porter. ln thefe and omn- 
ny other fimilar cafes the infolence and injuliice of the Frengh wereditre 
pa(ied by nothing but the-bate meanness of the neatsal powers, who tul- 
fered and fo tame ly fubmitted. 
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to the Américans, who, to gain the favour. of Talleyrand, had chofen citl- 
zens of known probity and impartiality in American politics, and one of 
them the intimate friend of Ta!leyrand when in America, where and when 
his friendihip was ufeful: they were not, however, permitted to be pre: 
fented to the Directory, and Talleyrand called upon, them once or twice, 
but he let them always underftand that it was not m an official capacity, 
Some low jubaltesn intriguers,xhe very refufe of Talleyrand’s political 
dpies, were the honourable perions to whom the Directory and Talleyrand 
had trutied this negociation, if it can be fo denominated; and it is well 
known that after various impracticable, ablurd, and dégrading propoti- 
tions, when the American amba‘ladors {poke of the value for their eap- 
tured flips, this ridiculous negociation was at au end; becaule inflead of 
paying the Americans, the perfons employed by Taileyrand demanded, 
in his name d'argent beaucoup, ad’argent tor him and for the Directors, and 
the American ambalfadors not being on their parts prepared for fuch a des 
mand, nor having any orders or means to fatisfy it, this political farce of 
Talleyrand’s compoiition finiinbed here. 

Two years afterwards, when Buonaparté had ufurped the fovereign pow- 
er in France, and Talleyrand, by fwindling Louifiana from Spain, found 
himielf poticiled of the means of revenging himfelf upon America, by the 
agents and propagandifis which this new colony will vomit among the 
citizens of the United States, tere was a peace concluded which no declaration 
of war had jreceded:- America velloved tne French {hips it had captured 
from France, and France kept the American veilels which it had already 
difpofed of. By this treaty Talleyrand’s vengeance againft America was ra- 
ther augmented than decreafed; vecaule he received no money as he ex- 
pected, and although he was fupported by all the American jacobins, and 
the royal jacobin of Pruffia, he could not perfuade the American govern- 
ment to join the armed neutrality. In the courfe of twelve months’ better 
acquaintance between, Talleyrand and the direétors, he became neceflary 
trothem. No minifter was more fubmiilive to their defpotifm, and no mi- 
nifter treated other, nations more de(potically: he and the directors now 
underfiood each other, and ‘yared with fraternity the plunder of weak and 
‘Gntulted nations. . 

When the Dire@tory was amufing itfelfand the jacobins of Europe with 
an expofure of the ineannels of the negociating princes at Raftadt, and 
tmpudently proclaimed that it offered to the world the olive-branch of 
peace, Talleyrand perfuaded it to attack Switzerland, a country yet un- 
plundered by France. 

None can more admire and pity the brave and loyal inhabitants of Swit- 
gerland than we ourlelves do; it has (uffered and ftill continues to fuffer 
molt grievoully, in confequente of the vexatious intrigues and tyranny of 
Freee: but when its government did not revenge their countrymen fo 
cowardly butchered by the French on the 10th of Auguft, 1792; atatime 
moreover when they might have done it with honour and fuccefs ; it could 
not expect, after having fubmitied to fuch a grofs infult, but that. France, 
at jome-favourable juncture, would to fieth in‘ult add attack, and itfelf and 
the nation fall the vidtims of its former impolitic conduét. Republican 
France never yet wronged apy nation which it did not afterwards with to 
weaken, to conquef, or annihilate. Spain and Auftria are terrible exam- 
ples of this: Freneh policy ; the one injured, when the political a of 
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France, may be now confidered as a French province, and the other has 
only the will and not the power left to refit the di@ates of France. 

When the brave Lyonele defended them ‘elves, in 1793, the Swis go- 
vernment let another opportutity pals by of revengtng the innocent blood 
of its countrymen; biflat this period Switzerland was become the entre 
poftof commerce between France and other nations; and its citizens were 
merchants inttead of soldiers. That this commerce was very advantageous 
there is no doubt; Sut any nation sacrificing its honour and duty to a momentary 
prot, or rather that sells the former for the latter toa neighbouring ‘nat oe more [ow- 
erful than itself, such a neighbour as France will rohay with interest the wages of 
its dishonour and infamy. 

Vague accufations and known falfhoods againft the Swifs government 
and nation preceded the attack of France, whole aid to eftablith Hberty and 
equality was belides demanded by fome Swils vagabonds of no property or 
interef{ in their own country, and who for years fubfifted only upon the 
falaries which as fpies they received fiom Talleyrand and others of the 
French government ; ameng thofe worthy Swils patriots were La Harpe 
and Andermatte ; (cf the former we fhali {peak by and by.) Andermatte, 
the late commander in chief of Buonaparté’s Helvetic government troops; 
was formerly an officer in the fervice of the unfortunate King of Sardinia, 
which his susfected conduct was the caule of his quitting: in 1799 he had 
the impudence to appear at Augibourg, and to ofler his fervices to Mr. * 
Wickham, who was organizing the Swils regiments, which were in plain 
Englith fold. His offers were not accepted ; but during his stay among the 
Austrian and Russian armies as a Swiss emigrant, he rendered so niuch setvice te 
Fraace, that Talleyrand caufed him at his return to be made Commander in 
Chief of the Melvetic troops.* But the intrigues of Talleyrand in Switzerland, 

revious to the invafion of the French in 1798, and their fatal effe@s, to 
the Swils, to Auftria, to Rutffia, and indeed to all Europe, are well known, 
and it is a fat, that upwards of two millions {terling, in money, were car 
ried away from Switzerland, and divided between their director, their ge- 
neral commiffaries, and their minifter Talleyrand ; and this exclufive of the 
plunder of the fubaltern commiffaries, officers, and foldiers, who called the 
campaign of 1798, in this ill-fated country, une campagne d'or, : 

During Talleyrand’s Nay in America, he had renewed his acquaintance 
with Hamilton Rowan and Napper Tandy, and projeéted with them 2 

lan for an infurre@tion in Ireland: when he returned to Burope in 1796 
e landed at Hamburgh, where he found Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Arthur O’Connor arrived before him, and waiting for him. Among his» 
former revolutionary accomplices, Madame Genlis and her fon-in-law, Ge- 
neral Valence, refided at Altona near Hamburgh, and belonged to the 


tat 


—— 


* It had been fortunate for England had Mr. Wickham been moté par- 
ticular about the perfons he employed. One d’Oflernville, known to have 
belonged to the police at Paris, and who was deported by the direQlory as 
improper to be emblyed, we do not believe did the cau'e of the combined 
‘al men of abilities were often refuled, when men 


ferved and betrayed all parties, but Whom their 
ment, pufhed for- 





powers any fervice. Lo 
were accepted who had 
boldnels and intrigue, fupported by the French govern 


ward; the official correfpondence publified by France, and feized by the 
Joyal Pruflian government at Bareith and Anfpach, proves this allertion. 
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brithorehe! comimit' ce at that place, where all the particular 3 were arranged 
for eftablithing the total iadependence of Ireland and its future repablican 
form of Government, 

That done, | alleyrand went to Paris and communicated to hs friend 
Barras, his revolutionary tranfactions with the Irifh rebel chiefs; and. Ge- 
neral Heche was i cou leqne Lee fentin difgaife into Switherlaad: there 
to meet:Lord E. Fiizg «ald and Arthur O'Connor, in the latter:part of 
the fummer of 1790; afier agreement wih them, the ‘expedition under 
Hocheito Bartry Bay, took place in December following; but fortunately 
the ieeda of rebellion and fe tition had not yet roojed themfelves in Ire- 
Jand. The mitearriage of this expedition caufed the Directors to miftrat 
the reports of ‘the Irith rebels at Paris, in 17973 and, whatever Tallevrand 
did tothe contrary, when Minifler, he could not, at this time, perfuade 
the. DireGtors to fend any but pariial a ee: nor even procure hig 


friend Valence an erafion from the emigrant hit, o a ayenc h commilfion 
asian officer, by way of protection, | otwith nding t! an’s offer, to go 


over to Ireland only wiih about 100 n .n-cons itfous abith and German 


officers; whom he had engaged on the part of France, for the purpofe of 
, . Pr ‘rec 


teaching the drith rebels cuitiary exerefe and monceurres. 

No fooner was Buovoparte the tovereign ot race, and Ta Heyrand hig 
Minifier, than he caufed Madame Centis and Valence tg be recalled, and 
the latter was mia lea general. No man has been a mere atin e ag nt 
for France im keeping up | ihe corretpondence with the Englith and Irith 
rebels than Valence, and feveral of his emitfaries, who have ber n y Bieees 
have owed it to the lenity of the Fuzlith laws relative to trea and to 
the generofity of the Englith Government that they have not been more 
feverely punithed. One among others, a Sweditl 
nome of Jagerhorn, was fent by Valence to Englaud in 1798, and there 
arretted. “Tints man’s military abilittes would have been ufetul to the rebels 
had he becn permitied to go to lreland, as was intended.* If Palleyrand 

aid his emitiaries well in foreign countries, bari rebels, efpecially the 
triths who hifi Bfeiped and fled to France, were.there |« ft to aay - a fate 
which they richly deterved, and nothing more than he might have ex- 
pected from fueh ao unprincipled man when he had no further occafion 
for their fervices. 

Hiad the tieet that carried Buonanarté to E SyP tin 1798, efcaped in fa fety, 
it wasto go to Breft, and Tt Heirs ind had then a promife from the Di- 
rectory of another great expedition during “= winter of 1708, under the 
command of General Kilmain. 

The iste friendly reception which A. O'C vonnor and other trith rebels 
met with from Talleyrand at /aris, at a time when, by threats and intrigues, 
he had forced the princes of the Houfe of Bourbon to retide in | land of 


+* 








* In a pamphlet printed at Altona, 1799, by Valence, called—“ Ce que 
> Fai fait pour ma — ae int em gration: Vaience oftered toa Da-~ 
nifh nobleman, (of my acquaintance,) whofe wife was his bonne amie, 
the honourable thiflio n "of Joe erhorn, with two hundred guineas for his 
travelling expences, but he was more Joyal than to accept the offer. In 
17909, when Jagerhorn was imprifonc] in Eogland, the Dane communi- 
cated the circumiiance to me. 
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in Holland, proves he.has_ not laid afide his favourite maxim: when de- 
fending himfelf in 1790, againtt the Jacobins, he, : unong other things, dee 
clared—My invari: ible eee bas bee 3 and is, tial beth the prefent and fae 
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Ata petiod when all Europe was at perce, and the ignorance and weak- 
nefs of the Britifh Minifters had caufed the firft murmars of difeontent in 
the American colonies, the Duke de Choiful, Minifer to Louis XV 


. aPatabs ‘ . 


advifed his Kin 1g to attack and conquer Corfica, already divided into fe- 
yeral faGlions; tue fuccefs of this e xpedition, and the tolerance, or rather 
the indifference, of the principal Buropean powers, induced Choifeul to 
plan a much bolder c mq eft. Having ikea ty, by means of hi 

ries, encouraged the Britith faubjedts in the we ‘ern colonies to rife in res 
fiftance to their moiher country, he conceived that the conquelt of Ks ype 


would endanger, if not deftroy the colonial power of Eng! iad in the ea. 
Count de Vergéanes, the French Am ador at Conttautinople, bad his 
initruGions to found the Turki “th Mioifer:, and to endeavour to bribe 
them to demand the aflittance of France againtt Aly Bey, aad other then 
rebellious Beys and Pachas in Egypt and Syria. 
Baron Hebert, the Auilrian internuncio at the O ttoman Porte, Gi.covere + 
ed this ij ntrig re, and informed his cou.t of it, and after the renre-entations 
of the Emprefs Mara Therefa to Louis XV. Choifeu! was forced to lay it 
alide ; his intention was, however, to-carry it into efea when orce the 
Americans thou.d declare their independenc . This meaure, his di‘grace, 
jome time previous to that event, ie clu ly pat : ! cOp “ys t 
This project was again dialled in the councils of Loats XVI. 
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dank ang Fronee Were arming on account of the tcoubles in Holland; but 
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tae ning ie War iid not content to luch ah act oO} lfeat nicl) ov mnit tae © laity 


of F ance : 

As the viclories of 
tinent, he was more beluve# in France than any otier getieral, and there 
fore more dreaded by the directory: not daring open'y. to dilgrace , de 
troy, of depot him, Valleyrand was defired to find out fome cup! 10y- 
mrent for lim any where but m France. 

An invafieon of Enclaod was the annette wiih both of the government 
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aparte were Crow ned by a peace with the con- 
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ia aw.iGn OU use hg lektive : 
and of the armicvs, = Buonaparté was therefore declared comma: der im. 
chret of the Army | OF gland id, and was mean enough to lend his name a 
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* Defence de la conduit politique de Citoyen Cy M. Talleyraod® 


+ See the Memeirs of Choiveul, Maurepas, and Vergennes. 3 vols. 


* Talle,rand, in order to keep Buonaparte upon his guard again the 
Ven | ny of the ApemeFiny ent hrm unknown a nr) ot Cavelme, wth tne 
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a guarantee for a loan upon England, notwithRanding he well knew it 
would no more be paid by England than it would by France. 

That the ignorant dite ors really intended to invade and not to amufe 
England, as was faid, there is little doubt; and we are well informed 
that they confulted feveral experienced naval officers, among others Ade 
miral Thouget, on the fubjeét; and that all whom they did confult difs 
fuaded them fom the attempt; Talleyrand then brought forward the old 
project of conquering Egypt; but previous to its being laid belo e the di- 
rectory it had the approbation of Buonaparte, who, trufting to former for- 
tune, would have undertaken wilder {chemes than this. 

Talleyrand gained by this mealure two important points; he flattered 
the unbounded ambition of Buonaparte, and thence gained his friendthip ; 
and by fending away the object of the direétory’s dread and jealouly, he 
conferred an obligation ypon the direciors, by which he infured his own 
continuance in place. 

Talleyrand may ; lead as an excufe for the invafion of Egypt and Swit- 
zerland the neceflity of preventing a civil war in France, and of employs 
ing the foldiers who demanded the milliard promifed them at a peace; it 
is certainly true, however, that the difcontent in France, and in the French 
armies, was at this period very great; it is.alfo true, that the principal 
cauie of this difcontent was the late revolution of the 18th fruétidor, in 
which Talleyrand had been, if not the co-operator, the confident; and the 
infamy and crime of invading and plundering friendly nations cannot be 
dimimfthed by a necellity that had for its caufe fo great an infamy and 
crime as this revolution, which, to keepa few regicides in power, caufed 
the wretchednefs of millions. 

(To be continued.) 





To Mr. CosBetTtT,. 
Sir, *~ ”* Seft. ye 1803. 


a eae the independence of your fpirit, even where I difagree 
with you as to the propriety of its application, and admiring the 
manly firmnefs of your centures, even where | have reafon to doubt their 

juftice, I cannot but feel a conviction that, when betrayed into errory b 
mifinformation, to which every public writer is more or lets liable, you wil 
be as ready to retract, as you was prompt to advance it. In this perfuafion, 
J confidently call upon you to correét a milreprefentation which appeared 
in your Summary o! Politics, inferted in the Political Regiiter of Saturday, 
Sept. 3d, reipecting Mr. Jackion, the Britifh Envoy at Berlin. You ftate 
that gentleman to be inexperienced and every way unfit for his fituation: 
youaik, how is it potlible that he fhould ever gain over any one to his 
opimon, even fuppoting him to hit upon a right opinion him/elf!” You 
atiert that ‘‘ he has been a conful; his education has been commercial ra- 
ther than political ;” and you dare to fay, that ‘ his notions are confined 
within the narrow compais of his little Aarsimonious bureau.” Then, real: 
fuming the interrogatory ftyle, you add, ‘ can he carry conviétion to the 
mind of an hefitnting ftateiman ¢. The rank, talents, information, and man- 
ners of anembafiador, thauld be fuch as to render his fociety at once an 
honour and a pleafyre, What honour thould Mr, Beymeé, for infiance, 
perceive 
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perceive in —— with Mr. Jackfon; what information could he derive 
from him; how could he poffibly care any thing about him.” 

Now, Sir, allow me to obferve that, if you had not been grofsly mifin- 
formed, refpecting the education and qualifications of Mr. Jack{on, you 
never could have advanced the e aflertions, nor have put thefe queftions, 
Mr. J. mever was a conful; his education was ot commercial, but claffical 
and political ; from early youth he was deftined tu fupport a diplomatic cha- 
racter, and hiseducation was rendered perfe@ly conformable to {uch defti- 
nation. You will not deny, Sir, that he was sdicesal in the beft {chool of 
diplomacy, when I tell you that he was a pupil of Lord Malmfbury’s, 
whom he accompanied to the Hague, when his Lordthip was fent as am- 
bailador to Holland. He afterwards went to Madrid; and was employed as 
Minifter Plenipotentiary, either there or at Berlin, even before he was of 
aye. To fay that fo excellent a judge as. Lord Malmibury thought, and 
ftill thinks, moft highly of Mr. Jackfon’s talents and judgment, is to lay 
fufficient in his favour to induce you, I am convinced, to alter your opinion 
ofhim. But thefe fentiments were not confined to that nob'eman; they 
were adopted by the laft vabinet, who fent Mr. J. on a special mission of a 
very important mature to Vienna, even while we had a refident ambailjador at 
the Imperial Court. He was, foon after, appointed Amballador to Con- 
fiantinople, but did not go thither, on account of a difference with Lord 
Grenville, who thought, (and perhaps juftly), that his demands for fupport-. 
ing the dignity of his chara@ter and ettablithment, (demands which cer- 
tainly did not befpeak a parlimonious fpirit), were too high, In confequence 
of this difagreement, he remained unemployed till the latt peace, when he 
was fent to Paris, and from thence to bis prefent refidence at Berlin. As 
to his razk, he is the fon of a dignitary of the Church of England, and 
therefore worthy to affociate with the proudett Baron of the Pruftian court ; 
his talents are deemed, by much better judges than myflelf, to be of a fue 


perior calt ; his information, acquired during fifteen years ot fiudy in the , 


diplomatic fchool, is extenfive; his manners are polite, elegant, and dige 
nified ; his orfons of policy are liberal and enlarged; and his frinciples and 
chinions are moft found, correct, and jult. Thus endowed, Sir, Mr. Jack- 
fon’s fociety is both an honour and a pleasure to any man who knows how 
to appreciate his merit. And it is certainly no great prefumption to add, 
that he is perfeétly competent, as he ts willing, to give very important, and, 
as it would appear, very necessary, infiruétion to Mr. Beyme, or to any other 
of the Jaccbinical advilers of his Pruffian Majelty. What converts be may 
make to his opinions, | know not; that they may be numerous ts devout! 
to be withed; but, if they fhould be few, their paucity will be imputable 
(o their perverfenefs and not to his inability. fi 

There is not in Europe a court to which a man of good principles and 


great talents would have fuch ftrong objections to be tent, as to tie court, 


of Berlin; becaufe there is none in which there are fo many difeouraging 
circumfianecs to encounter; fo many difficulties fo fubdue, and fo hittly 
fuccefs to hope for, What can de done w it, I feel confident, be done by 
Mr, Jackfon, who unites zeal with ability, and principle with Experience, 
But, | fear, Machiavel himfelf would produce but little effect on a cabinet 
which has had the bafenefs to’ render its fovereign the tool of & foreign 
ufurper. : ; Le : 

I thall merely add, Sir, that Mr. Jackfon has invariably acquitted him. 
felf to the perfect fatisfa@tion of every Miniftry by whieh he bas been em- 
: M m2 ployed; 
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ployed; and that moreable diipatches than his have feldom been read by. 
a cabinet; and relying on -your mpartiality for the immediate infeition of 
this letter, haiten to fubicribe my !«!t 


A Lover or Truru anv Jusrice. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
Hit. Britith Critic, in reviewing-“ a Layman’s Remarks on Dr. Vin- 
cen’: Defence,” ob e ves, (Vol. XIX, p. 654,) “ The attempt to 
tar ify the Clatues has a {pectous ApPeRrance j but who does not know. that 
the Delphin editions, where (he oilentive parts are either unmte rpr ted or 
removed to the end, invite rather than.repel the cariofity of youth” Surely 
the Reviewer is here guilty, at lealt, of a little meonfitienc y, if not heme 
tothe charge of wi hing to retain the impurities ant indecencies of the 
claflics. He appears, indeed, decidedly againtt any attempt to purify them, 
asa meafure {peciousindeed, but imp taficebie : ‘becaut e; in one iitance, 
where the attempt lias been made, it has not only failed of fuecels, but has 
proved a remedy worte than the difeate. His charge againli the Delphin 
editiens, as inviting rather than re pelling the curiofity of youth, by leaving 
the offenfive parts uninterpreted, is true. But what then? becawie one 
attempt has laded, does it tuilow that all others muit prove equally uniuc- 
ecisfal, or that no other attempt mull be made?. That that attempt ihou!d 
fail of fuccels was cert tainly no matter of furpriie, becaule it app! lied not to 
the root of the evil. It retatned all the offentive patiages, omitting only the 
inter>retation of them; fo that wherever an hiatus occutre din the inter- 
pretation, there the eye of the learner was irretitiibly attracted; and if he 
was incuinpetent to under?aad the pallage, divetted of its ix itrepre tation, 
a Dictionary readily fupphed that deficiency, But ary an obvious re- 
medy might very effectually be applied; a remedy, indeed, fo obvious, that 
Jam lurprifed iu did not occur to a Reviewer, I mean that of expunging 
every offentive paflage of the author, iniiead of leaving them tninterpreted, 
Such an “expurgata editio” of the principal clatfics, for the ule of fchools, 
would be a more valuable prefent, than the labosious difquifitions of learn- 
ed comme: ntators, or the various readings and emendations of verbal critics, 
Aad where would be the lots to learning, if all fuch pailages were to be 
facrificed at the flirine of morality? Trifling conietledly as that lofs would 
be, how weuld it be everbalanced, how would it thrink into nothing, when 
compared with the advantages that woud re‘ull from it to the morals of 
our youth! But it will be faid, are we to give up our beft clatlics to be 
¢urtailed and mutilated by the hand of ignorance? No, not by the hand of 
gaorance ; but curtailed they ought to he, and purged of every pafiage that 
ie a tendency to cherith the cor: uption of human nature, to inflame the 
flions, to vifiate the morals, and to debauch the heart, Alter all fuch 
eurtailme nt, fufficient would: ftill remain tor ev ery purpofe of initruction or 
jVafization which. the ftudy of the claflics is intended to anfwer. Here 
then the *liture labor” would be molt commendably befiowed. Thus 
would the fources of infiruction become pure, ang the e ‘fects might be ex- 
pected to ap pear in the amelioration of morals. Thus alto would the cha- 
saGter of the reipeGive authors rife to a move exalted height. . And furely 
theie authory themfelves would, if i, Were now in their power, very readily 
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tonfent to cancel every pafiage ofan impure, indecent, immoral, or, irreli- 
gious tendency. Lord Rocheller, we know, on his death+bed requetied 
that his lewd and profane poems and hbels might not be publithed to the 
world. [See advertilement to Parfons’s’ Sermon at Lord Rochefier’s- Fue 
neval.}] Pope, it is probable, left directions for fuppretling fome of his 
juvenile productions, not remarkable for their decency; or, if it can be 
fuppofed that he did not leave any fuch expres directions, bis original edi- 
tor, (Warburton) in the “delicacy of his friendihip,” and rogard for the 
reputation of the author, cr (it may be hoped) trom better motives, from a 
fenfe of religious and moral duty, voluntarily fupprefied them. Not fo, a 
fubfequent editor of the fame poet; (Dr. Joleph Warton) he, with an un- 
blu(hing affuranee, has broughtforward and diiplayed te public view, what 
his more modett predeceflor had induliriou!ly concealed, and what the inte- 
refis of religjon and morality, nay, even a fenie of eommon dec ency, ought 

o have taught a clergyman of the Church of England to conceal, [dee 
Notes to the 4th Part of the Purfuits of Literature, and Introdu@ory Letter 
to the Tranflation of Pailages im that malterly work.] Nor is it futicrent 
to fay, in defence of fuch conduét, that every, even the moft trifling com- 
pofition of fuch a poet, is worthy of prefervation, or that, in order to form 
a true eftimate of the character of a poet, every production of his genius 
fhould be brought under review. Such a delence is too puerile to deferve 
arefutation. Let us rather recommend to writers and editors of every de 
fcription, to endeavour to deferve the fame jult tribute of praile, whieh 
Lord Lyttelton beliowed on one of the mofi elegant and moral of cur poets, 
( Thomion.) 


“ His chafte mufe empley'd her heay’n-taught lyre 
None but the nobleit patlions to infpire, 
Not one immoral, one corrupted, thought, 
One line, which dying he could wilh to blot.” 
Prologue to Thomson’s Coriolanus. 


I am, Sir, your’s, &e. 
August 1, 1803. CierRicus ANGLICANUS, 
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On tue Goop Works or H&EATHENS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


“HE author of “ Confiderations on the prefent State of Religion, fpe- 
culative and practical, in this Country,” (a pamphlet reviewed in 
your Nomber for January, 1803,ep. 838,) alluding to the 13th Arucle, ob- 
ferves, “ Lett any opening fhouid be left, through which a ray ef hope 
might enter, that virtuous heathens might poilibly efcape damnation, at 
was carefully inferted in the Articles, not that their good works were de- 
fective, which would have been true, but that they had undoubtedly the 
nature of fin, foralmuch as they fprung not of faith in Jefus Chrifi, ef whom 
they never could have heard.” Here to me there appears lome miicon- 
ception. It may, I think, be quetiioned, whether our reformers conlider- 
ed their Articles as addretied to heathens, or ever had t/em in contenplas 
tion. Admitting, however, that the Article in queflion was miended to 
allude to virtuous heathens, who never could have heard of Jelus Chrift, 
Mim 3 and 
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and to include them as well as nominal Chriftians, whofe works, done he- 
fore the grace of Chrift and the infpiration of his {pirit, (that is, before they 
have received Jefus Chrit and his gofpel by f@ith) are here declared un- 
doubtedly to have the mature of fin; admitting this; yet the Article nei- 
ther fays or implies that fuch perfons cannot poflibly efcape damnation. 
And it mult be a firange perverfion that deduces any fuch prefyumptuous 
doéirine from itt. The Article only fays, that {uch works have undoubted- 
ly the nature of fin; it does not go the length of faying that fuch fin is 
unpardonable, it reftricts not the mercy of God, nor “ denies the poilibi- 
lity of its exerciie out of the pale of the covenant;” on fuch matters it is 
‘wilely filent. And it further declares why fuch works have the nature of 
fin, forafmuch as they {pring not of faith in Jefus Chrift, and becaufe they 
are not done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done.” . It 1s 
then to be confidered, whether this do¢trine, viz. “ that fach works have 
the nature of fin becaufe they {pring not of faith in Jefus Chrift, and are 
not done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done,” be a true 
doétrine, that is agreeable to feripture. This author certainly appears by 
implication to deny it to be a true doétrine, for he fays, “ It was carefully 
inferted in ihe Articles, not that fuch works were defeAive, which would 
have bven true; but that they had undoubtedly the nature of fin ; which of 
course he must suppose to be not trne. To be convinced of the truth of it, I will 
only refer him to the quotations ‘in Welchman on the 11th, 12th, and 13th 


Articles, And in order to fee the opinions of our divines concerning the . 


extention of God’s mercy to virtuous heathens, whe have never heard ot 
the name of Jefus Chrift, Lk could with him to read and compare together 
the expolition of Bilhop Pretyman, or the more enlarged one of Bifhop Bur- 
net, on the 13th and 18th Articles. Thefe, | am perfuaded, will be fuf- 
ficient to clear up all doubts and difficulties on the fubjeét to his fatisfac- 
tion. 

The fame author is of opinion, “ that purity of do@rine and aniformity 
of worlhip in our national church might be fecured by only requiring of 
the clergy an unequivocal allent to the Book of Common Prayer; or that 
if a further teft fhould be thought abfolutely neceflary to afcertain uniform- 
ity of opiffiod, thofe articles might be expunged which are not indifpén- 
fably necellary to falvation.” I do not think that the clergy, asa body, 

would be defirous of being relieved from fub{cription to the prefent Arti- 
cles. And as we fee that differences of opmion, on many confeffedly very 
important fubjecis, have prevailed, and continue to prevail, notwithftand- 
ing the exiitence and enforcement of this Tett “for the avoiding of the 
‘diverfities of opinions, and for the efiablithing of confent touching true reli- 
gion ;” it certainly deferves to be ferioufly and matarely confidered, whe- 
other the abolition of this Teit would not open a door to ftill greater differ- 
ences of opinion, and afford a wider range for licentioufnels and drflention, 
“both in doctrine and worthip. And thus the remedy would become worfe 
ethan the difeafe; or rather would it not contribute to its aggravation? 
», Having thus flated my reafons why I cannot fub{cribe to fome of this au- 
thor's fentiments, I bave only to add, that to fome other fentiments fiated 
iy your Review, fee ibid. p. 90, (whether this author’s or your own) on the 
fubjeet of Churches for the Poor, and on the dilapidated State of Country 
Churches and Parlonage Houles, I do molt cordially fubferibe. 
Lam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Crexnicus ANGLIcaANnus, 


IN DEX, 


Megust 1, 1808, 
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